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Welch's 


The National Drink 











First Aid 
on the Fourth 


“LOR the nation’s big holiday 

serve Welch's.” There’s noth- 
ing like Welch’s to ease the 
burning thirst of the kiddies on 
hot afternoons. 
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This is the time to demand Welch’s at 
the fountain. Be sure the refrigerator is 
well stocked for home use. 


Served in a small glass at breakfast, 
Welch’s cools and tones one up against the 
heat of the day. It is splendid, too, in des- 
serts and when served as the main beverage 
at luncheons. Take it on your auto trip. 






Remember, Welch Quality grapes are 
bought from the growers at a bonus price. 
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Be sure you get Welch’s. Buy it by the 
bottle, 10c and up. 





Welch’s won the Gold Medal—highest award— 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. How could it 
have been otherwise! 


Write for free booklet 
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If for any reason you cannot obtain Welch’s of 


i i i i for 
psd dealer, pepe he vk bee P . . ; $3 ‘Welch Ways’’—ninety-nine ways to serve Welch’s. 
express prepal east O mana). ample unior, “‘Going to Market”’ is a new home game for little folks 


10c by mail, or grown-ups. Send 10c in stamps for your set. 


From Chojcest 
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Pure & Unfermented 
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Canadian Plant, St. Catharines, Ontario 





‘Ine Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield NY. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


b  fpsemer you receive notice that your subscription has 


expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 


in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice 





Should your subscription expire with this issue of the 


HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent promptly 
to insure receipt of the August issue on time. We can- 
not begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscribers 
should always use Postal or Express money orders in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 





‘The Readers’ Chance 


HAVE found for readers of ‘‘My Govern- 
ment and I” an opportunity to help their 
Government: 

You can contribute to an important study 
Uncle Sam is making with a view to improving 
social and economic conditions in rural dis- 
tricts—a task in which women’s aid is essential. 

It is realized that if Young America is to be 
induced to remain on the farm the conditions 
of rural life must be made more attractive; 
rural communities must be made healthier and 
happier, with better educational and social op- 
portunities. In order to learn how this can be 
done United States officials have undertaken a 
study of rural and community organizations 
already at work, to learn what they are, what 
they do and how they do it, and particularly 
what forms of organization and activity have 
brought the best results. 

Here is how you can help, if you will: If 
some individual, group or organization in your 
community has effected a notable improve- 
ment in local conditions, has done something 
new and different, or developed an idea which 
other rural communities could use to advantage, 
write meaboutit. Donot write about anything 
that is merely planned—only something ac- 
tually achieved. 

Then I will take your letter to Uncle Sam, 
and I am sure that out of the experiences of 
readers of this page he will get many helpful 
suggestions which he may later pass on to other 
communities. 

Please do not expect either Uncle Sam or 
the Editor to answer your letter—though it 
may be that you will make such a valuable 
contribution to this study that further corre- 
spondence will be sought. 

If you are especially interested in the sub- 
ject you may wish me to buy for you a Gov- 
ernment booklet on the organization of rural 
communities for codperative, mutually helpful 
activities. It costs five cents. 


Fruit 


VERYONE knows whether or not he likes 

a particular fruit—and the average man’s 
interest in fruit as food ends there. But to the 
woman who is planning this summer’s meals, 
who will raise or buy and prepare the fruit to 
be eaten, more information will not come amiss. 
Her Government has published for her two 
useful booklets, one on fruit as food—the vari- 
ous kinds, their value in the diet and their care; 
and the other containing a great many recipes 
for canning, preserving and jelly-making. Both 
are free as long as the supply lasts—after that, 
five cents each. 


Uncle Sam Says 


OU may recover a little of the money paid 

out in the higher prices caused by the war 
if you will save your old paper and rags. They 
are valuable today on account of the cessation 
of imports of paper-making material from 
Europe. 

Your Government has issued a booklet of 
instructions on what to save and how to save 
it, with some suggestions as to the best means 
of disposing of waste paper and rags. Of 
course old paper and rags are not so, valuable 
west of the Mississippi or in rural districts, 
because of the greater expense of getting them 
to the paper mills. 

Uncle Sam also says that if you live in the 
city you would get better mail service, and also 
help the postman, if you provided at your door 
a letter box or slot for your mail. If you would 
like to receive further suggestions on this sub- 
ject mention “letter box”? when writing. 

Incidentally, if there is a live boy in your 
family Uncle Sam’s suggestions may open the 
way for him to earn some vacation money and 
help his Government by selling front-door let- 
ter boxes in your town. Uncle Sam himself 
does not sell the boxes or recommend any par- 
ticular style or make, so the boy may take his 
choice and make his own arrangements with a 
dealer or manufacturer. 
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Edited by Dudley Harmon 


At THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Washington Bureau: Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


A Department Which Aims to Bring the American Woman in Touch With Her Government 





United States Government. 





fb department is conducted with the approval and 
coGperation of the Executive Departments of the 








New Houses for Southerners 


Southern plantation architecture times 
have changed, and Uncle Sam has de- 
signed a new type of house for the Southern 
farm, which he believes is best suited to present 
prevailing conditions. This design is the result 
of an extensive study in the South, and appar- 
ently the position of every single stick was 
decided upon only after the most careful con- 
sideration. You will find an idea and a reason 
underlying each detail of its construction. 
This is particularly true of those portions of 
the house which are its vitals so far as a woman 


S sont the development of the justly famed 


and her work in it are concerned—the dining 
room, kitchen and back-porch arrangements. 
Even if you are not planning to build or re- 
model, you can get some helpful ideas from 
this design. A drawing of the exterior and 
floor plan, together with a description, is avail- 
able for you; and if, after a careful study of the 
design, you find it fits your needs, and if you 
seriously contemplate building the house, you 
can obtain a set of the working drawings. Just 
send your name to me. Later there will be 
some suggestions for farmhouses suited to 
conditions in other parts of the country. 


Drug-Store Tipples 


HERE are sold in our drug stores nearly 

two hundred and fifty so-called ‘‘ medici- 
nal’’ preparations which contain so much 
alcohol and so little medication that Uncle 
Sam requires the sellers thereof to pay him a 
special liquor tax. Many manufacturers and 
dealers find trade in these preparations—often 
described as stomach remedies, bitters and 


tonics—so profitable that they prefer to pay the 
special tax rather than to change the formulas 
or to discontinue their sale. In many prohibi- 
tion states their sale is forbidden, since they 
are or may be used as beverages. If you would 
like to know the names of these alcoholic rem- 
edies, write me and I will ask Uncle Sam to 
send you his list. 





your community. 
| to make them profitable. 


to get better mail service. 





WHAT ANY WOMAN MAY DO TO COOPER. | 
ATE WITH HER GOVERNMENT IN JULY 


ELL Uncle Sam about what has been done to improve 
| Save your paper and rags. Uncle Sam will tell you how | 


Provide a mail box at your front door. It will help you 








Which are You Fighting? 


APPY the household—also rare—which 
does not occasionally find itself invaded 
by insect enemies. Your Uncle Sam has com- 
piled little booklets for you containing instruc- 
tions on how to eliminate the various sorts of 
household pests, and interesting accounts of 


Swat the 


NCLE SAM wants everyone interested in 

poultry raising to join with him this sum- 
mer in putting the rooster in his proper place— 
which is not in the hen yard. The farmer and 
his wife lose $15,000,000 a year because they 
permit the production of fertile eggs. If you 
would like to eliminate your share of this loss 


the insects and their ways. Write which one 
of the insects named is your favorite enemy 
now and I will ask that helpful instructions be 
sent you: Cockroaches, mosquitoes, house flies, 
clothes moths—free as long as the supply lasts; 
after that they will cost five cents each. 


Rooster 


and learn what to do with your roosters, and 
why, write me and I will ask Uncle Sam to tell 
you all about it. His instructions on this im- 
portant subject are contained in a booklet that 
is filled with simple but invaluable helps for 
poultry raisers. It will be sent free as long as 
the supply lasts; after that, five cents. 








PLEASE READ THIS CAREFULLY 


RITE to the WASHINGTON BuREAU Editor for whatever on this page 

interests or would help you. Send a two-cent stamp with your letter 
to cover part of the cost of his services. If you wish him to buy for you Gov- 
ernment publications which are for sale only, send him the price in stamps. 
If there should be delay in receiving the Bulletins desired it should be borne in 
mind that the enormous response to this page has frequently caused the 
exhaustion of editions, and it usually requires two weeks or more to secure 
reprints. Sometimes no Government funds are available for reprinting free 
editions.. In such cases the documents are obtainable only by purchase. 
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The Price of the Home Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: $1.50 a 
year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada the 


subscription price is $1.75 a year. 


In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 


1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


{For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.] 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
BosTon: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
Lonpon: 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


For Your Son 


NCLE SAM offers to every American 

boy the opportunity to win for himself 

an invaluable education and an honor- 
able career in the service of his Government. 
The way is open for any American schoolboy 
to try to get an appointment to the Military 
Academy at West Point or the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, the graduates of which are 
made commissioned officers of the United 
States Army or Navy. 

Appointments to these academies are made 
by Members of Congress, many of whom are 
now opening wider the doors of opportunity by 
holding competitive examinations for the honor. 

There are not nearly enough appointments 
to go round among all who seek them; but any 
young American can try, and the many who 
have tried and failed have found themselves 
greatly benefited by the attempt. If you would 
like to know about either of these Government 
institutions, and the requirements, Uncle Sam 
has full information for you. 


Vacation Suggestions 


\ JHAT is going to be doing with the school 
/V yards in your town this summer? Are 
they going to stand idle. locked and barred to 
the children with two months’ vacation on 
their hands, or are they going to be open and 
equipped for free and healthful play? Uncle 
Sam sells, for ten cents, a booklet showing how 
the city school yard should be utilized for 
play. He also suggests gardening as a chil- 
dren’s vacation occupation, and has had printed 
a number of leaflets giving suggestions and in- 
structions helpful to either parent or teacher 
who is interested in children’s gardens. 


Government Books 


S YOUR Uncle Sam’s books are numbered 
by the tens of thousands, it is impracti- 
cable to name them all in a single list, such as 
many readers have asked me for. Instead they 
are grouped in a number of catalogues, some of 
which have already been mentioned on this 
page. 

In ordering publications listed for sale in 
these price lists, you may find it more conven- 
ient to send the price in stamps to me, since 
your Government does not accept stamps, and 
I will buy for you what you wish. 

Here are the titles of more catalogues—ask 
for what you want: 

‘* Fishes,” 

‘“‘Finance,” 

‘*Labor,”’ 

‘‘Geography, Travel and Exploration,” 

“Animal Industry,” 

“Birds,” 

“Chemistry as Relating to Agriculture and 
Food.” 


Did You Know 


HAT Government experts have developed 
a formula for a safe, cheap, homemade dis- 
infectant, superior to many that are sold? 

That Uncle Sam has compared the food 
value of bouillon cubes and meat extracts with 
homemade meat preparations? The results 
are shown in an illustrated booklet which he 
sells for five cents. 

That if you are a homemaker, present or 
prospective, you should have a copy of a re- 
cent speech in the United States Senate on the 
need of training for your profession, which 
will reduce the enormous losses through the 
American garbage can? 

That’ a handbook for campers has been 
published by Uncle Sam? While written par- 
ticularly for use in the National Forests of 
California, this handbook contains a great deal 
of information—including campfire making 
and cooking instructions—that will be useful 
to all who get it. Price, five cents. 

If you didn’t know and would like to know 
more write me. When the price is mentioned 
send the amount in stamps. 
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Goodyear Tires, Tubes and Tire Saver Accessories Are Easy To 
Get From Goodyear Service Station Dealers Everywhere. 


= |OMEN are attracted by the defi- They are due to the costlier construction which 
| nite air of smartness which employs layer upon layer of loose cords 
Goodyear Cord Tires confer running in diagonal directions, with a cushion 
upon any car. of live rubber around each cord and each 
‘¢|| But the extraordinary vogue layer. 
2% || which they are enjoying is not Such construction gives the tire an extreme re- 
||| based upon the air of elegance silience and responsiveness. Then we make 
which they convey. Goodyear Cords greatly oversize, adding the 
When you find so many women willing to pay buoyance of a larger air cushion to their inbuilt 
more for Goodyear Cord Tires, you may be _ liveliness. 
sure that the feminine instinct for greater value Goodyear Cord Tires are specified as regular Us 
has not gone astray. equipment on the Franklin, the Packard 4 
Goodyear Cords cost more because they possess Twin Six, the Locomobile, the Peerless, the 4 
definite and distinct advantages, which— White and the Haynes Twelve; but women E 
women have found—are worth even more than have been quick to see that they enhance the ES 
the extra price. luxury of any car. ; 
These advantages are their great comfort, their That is why Goodyear Cords are probably ' 
added protection from blow-out, and their long multiplying on the streets of your own & 
mileage-service. community. i 
NE Pe — 27 4 
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If You Live on a Farm or in a Village 


F YOU, Mr. and Mrs. Farm or Village Dweller, want to do something that will be recorded in indelible ink in the 

Book of Life, why not write any church or charitable society in the city nearest you and offer to take a child or 
two for a week or two or three or four out of the hot and baby-killing city into your cool and shaded home this 
summer? These pictures show hot city little folks in August. Think what even a week in your country home 
would mean to any one of them. Do it today! 








Se 


He Would Tell You There’s No 
Such Thing as Cool Shade in 
the World 











Compare Real Cows’ Milk With This Poison 





“I Know a Little Girl That Said 
One Time She Saw a Really, 
Truly Cow” 
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He Followed His Orders 


7 ware state as a fact anything you are 

IN not certain about,” the great editor 
warned the new reporter, ‘‘or you will get us 
into libel suits. In such cases use the words 
‘alleged,’ ‘claimed,’ ‘reputed,’ ‘rumored,’ and 
so on.” 

And then this paragraph appeared in the so- 
ciety notes of the paper: 

It is rumored that a card party was given yester- 
day by a number of reputed ladies. Mrs. Smith, 
gossip says, was hostess. It is alleged that the 
guests, with the exception of Mrs. Bellinger, who 
says she hails from Leavitt's Junction, were all 
from here. Mrs. Smith claims to be the wife of 
Archibald Smith, the so-called ‘‘Honest Man” 
trading on Key Street. 


And when the editor had read the report 
a whirling mass claiming to be the reporter was 
projected through the window and struck the 
street with a dull thud. 











The One He Wanted 


2, OW much vas dose collars, blease?’’ asked 
the customer. 
““Two for a quarter,’ was the answer. 
‘*Ves, and how much fur vun?” 
‘*Fifteen cents,” said the salesman. 
“All rite,’ was the reply. ‘‘Giff me the 
odder vun.” 


Always With Her 
\ ARY had a little waist, 


Where nature made it grow; 
And everywhere the fashion went, 
The waist was sure to go. 


Bad Both Ways 


HARLES’ mother was reproving him for not 

being more tidy about his hair, when his 
uncle, who was very bald, thinking to soothe his 
feelings, said: 

**Charles, don’t you wish you were as bald 
as I? Then you wouldn’t have any hair to 
comb.” 

Charles heaved a long sigh of resignation. 

“No, I don’t,” he said. “There would be 
that much more face to wash.” 


A Bit Slow 


“} OW are the incubators getting along?” 
asked a friend of his neighbor who had 
recently bought some. 
“Why, all right, I suppose; but although 
I have had them for two weeks now, not one 
of the four has laid an egg yet.” 





d 


HE bride went downstairs and brought up 
from the kitchen a flatiron and a rolling-pin, 
and put them on the floor beside her bed. 

The astonished bridegroom looked at the in- 
struments.and said with amazement: 

‘*My dear, what in the world are those for? 
You certainly do not think you need those to 
defend yourself from me?” 

‘“No,’’ answered the bride, ““I do not think so. 
I believe that you are going to be very kind 
and sweet toward me. But just the same I be- 
lieve thoroughly in preparedness.” 


Met the Old Man’s Views 


7 UT I am so unworthy of you, dear,” he 
murmured as he held her close to him. 
““Oh, Fred,” she sighed, “if you and father 

only agreed on every other point the way you 


er 


do on that, how happy we should be! 


When She Misht 


“T O YOU think Miss Oldgirl will ever 
change her mind and marry?” 
‘““No. If she marries it will be because some 
man of her acquaintance changes his mind.” 








Bright Things of All Times 
That People Have Laughed Over 


DECORATION BY DUGALD STEWART WALKER 


INDS ME 





Why They Liked It 
I ENRY E. DIXEY, the actor, met a friend 


one afternoon on Broadway. 

“Well, Henry,’’ exclaimed the friend, “‘you 
are looking fine! What do they feed you on?” 

‘Chicken mostly,” replied Dixey. ‘‘ You see, 
I am rehearsing in a play where I am to be a 
thief, so just by the way of getting into training 
for the part I steal one of my own chickens 
every morning and have the cook broil it for me. 
I have accomplished the remarkable feat of 
eating thirty chickens in thirty consecutive 
days.” 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed the friend. “Do 
you still like them?” 

“Yes, I do,” replied Dixey; ‘‘and what is 
better still, the chickens like me. Why, they 
have got so when I sneak into the henhouse they 
all begin to cackle: ‘I wish I was in Dixey.’” 


Enough to Do Already 


| ie Mary had frequently been scolded 
by her mother for tying her sled on sleighs, 
and had promised to reform. One day her 
mother saw her going past, with her sled tied to 
a bob. She called her in and told her how dan- 
gerous it was and also that the law did not 
allow it. 

“Don’t talk to me about the law,” said Mary. 
“T have all I can do to keep the Ten Command- 


ments.” 
The Patient’s Entry 


{NTERING the patient’s room early in the 

morning, the doctor picked up the chart 
and read: 

2 A. M.—Patient very restless. 
quietly. 


Nurse sleeping 





sy 7ILLIE, you must stop using such dread- 

ful language,”’ said his mother. ‘‘ Where 
in the world did you learn it?” 

“Why, mother,” replied the boy, ‘‘Shakspere 
uses it.” 

‘Well, then,” said the mother, “‘don’t play 
with him.” 


Not Necessary to Ask 


‘“T HOPE you didn’t ask for a second piece of 
pie when you were over at Johnny Smith’s 
to dinner,” said his mother. 

‘“No, ma’am, I didn’t,” said Charles. ‘‘I just 
asked Mrs. Smith for the recipe so you could 
make some pie like it, and she gave me another 
piece without my asking for it at all.” 


Stole a Useless Thing 


AS INDIGNANT merchant who had been 
£-\ robbed of a thermometer put this notice in 
his window: 

The person who took the thermometer from my 
door had better return it. It will be of no use where 
he is going, as it registers only 125 degrees. 


For Her 


HE had just been vaccinated. 
‘“Now, doctor,”’ she asked, ‘‘will the spot 
show?” 
“That, madam,’ 
pends upon you.” 


5] 


answered the doctor, ‘‘de- 


The Lesser of Two Evils 


‘“}LL be mighty glad when I start to school,” 
announced Willie one day. 

“Why will you be glad, dear?” asked his 
mother in surprise. 

“Well, then you an’ papa will have to cut out 
this spellin’ of words that you don’t want me to 
hear.” 

Why, of Course 


Wess are the twins called?” asked one 
neighbor of the other. 

“‘Henrietta,’’ was the reply. 

“But not both of them surely?” said the first 
in surprise. 

“Certainly not,’”? was the truculent answer. 
“One is Henry and the other is Etta.” 


” 





Where Her Money Went 


“TANE,” said the regardful banker employer 

to his cook, “if you want advice at any 
time about the investment of your money I'll 
be very glad to help you.” 

‘““Thank you, sir,” replied Jane, “that is very 
good of you, sir; but you see, sir, I send all my 
savings to my brother in the West, sir, and he 
puts it all in irritated lands.” 


A Miracle Reénacted 
fb clergymen, one evidently highly edu- 


cated and the other not so learned, were 
discussing the value of education. 

‘“‘T suppose,” said the latter, ‘‘you have gone 
through college?’”’ 

“Ves, I have,” was the modest answer. 

“Well,” declared he of little education, ‘I 
am thankful that the Lord opened my mouth 
without an education.” 

‘““Yes?”’ courteously assented the other. “A 
similar thing, we are told, happened in Balaam’s 
time.” 

Saved Time for Norah 


RS. JONES rushed into her husband’s 
office, wild with excitement. 
“Oh, John!” she cried. ‘‘ Norah made a mis- 
take and tried to start the fire with gasoline!” 
‘Gasoline, eh?” said John calmly. ‘‘ Did she 
get it started?” 
‘Get it started!” cried Mrs. Jones. “Why, 
it blew her out of the window!”’ 
“Oh, well,” remarked the philosophic John, 
“it was her afternoon out anyhow.” 





< 


Feet That Didn’t Fit the Style 


she HESE shoes are too narrow and too 
pointed,’’ complained the stout man who 
was having trouble in being fitted. 

“But,” explained the salesman blandly, “‘ you 
know they are wearing narrow, pointed shoes 
this season.” 

“That may be,” said the stout one with 
dangerous calm; “‘but I am wearing my last 
season’s feet.” 


’ 





postage stamps. 


address. 





GOING AWAY THIS SUMMER? 


F YOU are going away for the summer, and if you want your copies of the 
HOME JOURNAL sent to the new address, notify us three weeks in advance of 
your leaving. Remember that the Post-Office Department will not forward 
magazines from your home address to another place unless instructions are 
left with your postmaster or letter carrier, accompanied by the necessary 


And then, three weeks before you return, notify us to reénter your home 








Would Take the Chance 


AT, whose regiment was in action, became 

quite overcome by fright and started on a 

run for the rear. An officer called on him to 
stop, shouting: ‘‘Stop, or Ill fire at you!” 

Pat increased his speed. ‘Foire away!” he 

yelled. ‘‘Phwat’s wan bullet to a bushel av 


em?” 
Willing to Oblige, If —— 


ARCONIT was once at a dinner where a lady 
mistook him for his famous fellow country- 
man, the composer, Mascagni. 
‘**Oh,”’ she exclaimed gushingly, ‘‘I’d love to 
hear you play your beautiful ‘Intermezzo’!”’ 
““And I’d love to do it,” replied Marconi 
gravely; ‘“‘and I will do it with pleasure, if 
you've got a wireless piano.” 


Helping Out the Family 


“T HOPE, Norah,” said the prospective mis- 
tress, ‘‘that you are truthful above all 
things.” 
“Vis, mum,” replied Norah. ‘‘Oi am on me 
own account. Oi only tells loies t’ th’ callers fer 
th’ family, mum.” 


How She Got Around It 


i ACK from her honeymoon the little bride 

began her housekeeping with a visit to the 
butcher. 

**Something for dinner,”’ she murmured. 

““What would you like?” inquired the obliging 
tradesman. 

The bride blushed. 
quite like to say. 

‘“*T think,”’ she faltered, ‘‘you may send me a 
nice limb of lamb.” 

For she was the very soul of delicacy, and the 
butcher was a total stranger. 


She knew, but didn’t 





And Rarer Too 


“Pee inquired little Clarence Lilywhite, 
““what am a millennium?” 

“Sho!” said his parent. “‘Doan~yo’ know 
what a millennium am, chile? It’s jes’ about de 
same as a centennial, on’y it’s got mo’ legs.” 


Unjust Castigation 


6 b fst Bo the matter, Johnny?” asked his 
/ mother as her offspring came into the 

house with a tear-stained face. 

“‘T got licked in school for something I didn’t 
do,”’ bawled Johnny. 

‘“That’s an outrage! What was it that you 
didn’t do?” 

“‘ An example in arithmetic.” 


A Welcome Guest 


“TOOK here,” yelled the man in the next flat, 
_s pounding on the wall, “‘I can’t sleep with 
that kid squalling like that! If you don’t make 
him stop, I will!” 
““Go to it!” called the parent of the noisy 
infant. ‘‘You'll be as welcome as flowers in 


spring.” 
She Went 


HERE is a man, living in Cleveland, who 
has to go to New York a good deal and 
would like to have his wife go with him, but she 
feels she can’t leave home. 
“Some day,” she says, “‘I’ll go with you.” 
At last he got an idea. After the last trip, 
when she said this for the fortieth time, he 
replied: 
“T don’t think you would have a good time, 
dear, and I won’t urge you again.” 
““Why not?” she said. 
“Well,” he replied cautiously, “you are a 
little jealous, you know.”’ 
Did she go with him the next time? She did. 


The Acme of Conceit 


“TF WATSON,” said Jones, ‘‘isn’t the worst 
conceited, self-satisfied, self———’’ 

“Ves,” interrupted his neighbor, ‘‘I’ve heard 
you say something of the sort before. What 
started you off this time?” 

“‘Today’s his birthday and he just sent a 
telegram of congratulation to his mother.” 





THIS MONTH’S COVER—PAINTED BY ORSON LOWELL 


N ACCOUNT of the fact that the lettering on this month’s cover is an integral part of the design we can furnish duplicate copies, in the original colors, only 
with all the lettering just as it appears on the HOME JOURNAL, but with no advertisement on the back. For those who wish duplicates with the lettering we 
have had a limited edition so printed, and a copy will be mailed, rolled in a strong tube, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents, or three copies for twenty-five cents. 
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eS ; 
« ~ Impromptu dances are a delight 


oa : wherever there 1s a Victrola 


{ 


i ay The music is always as ready as the young 

‘¥ , folks are to dance. 

AA ; Z It is just the kind of music they want—all 
AT ) ‘ the newest dances. The kind of music every 
7 os one appreciates—perfect in tone, volume and 

aa 4 rhythm. The music of famous bands and 





orchestras whose superb dance music brings 


joy to the heart—and feet. 
And on the Victrola it be- 


comes the delight of countless 
thousands. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great 
variety from $10 to $400. Any Victor 
dealer will gladly demonstrate them and 
play the latest dance music or any other 
music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montrea!, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely 
and satisfactorily played only with Victor Needles or 
Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records 
cannot be safely played on machines with jeweled or other 
reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


fae bP i 
ar 








siete rh tate Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahogany or oak 
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‘ is no condition of climate, no change of 


occupation, no manner of living that makes Ivory 
Soap less indispensable. 


In the frozen North as in the sunny South, its mildness 
and purity are needed so that tender skins may be 
washed without irritation. 


For those who do rough work as for those whose hands 
show only the soil of play, its soft, thick, bubbling 
lather produces the thorough cleanness desired. 


In the mining cabin as in the luxurious home, its 
safety and efliciency make its scope of work unlimited 
and enable it to answer every need. 


The exclusive Ivory features give it a permanent and 
universal appeal. They are the qualities that every- 
body wants, no matter how, when or where soap 1s used. 


IVORY SOAP 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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MIGHT as well confess at once that I would not drink to Decatur’s 
toast: ‘‘Our country! In her intercourse with foreign nations may 
she always be in the right; but our country, right or wrong!’’ On 
the contrary, I believe of my native land, when it comes to toasts, 


that they ors best honor her 
Who honor in her only what is best.” 


And yet I do not think I am one of those persons with 


- soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land!”’ 


But whether I may be called patriotic depends upon what patriotism, 
in a democracy, means. Does it involve the abrogation of individual 
judgment and, coincidentally, individual conscience? Isa man unpa- 
triotic who refuses to support his nation with voice and sword when, 
in his judgment, she is doing wrong? Is he patriotic when he does so 
support her? The definition of the word patriotism does not answer 
these questions; the dictionary sums it up in those master words of 
human life—love and service: ‘Patriotism: Love of country; the 
passion inspiring one to serve one’s country.”” But this only removes 
the difficulty by one step, because of course the question arises, What 
do we mean by ‘‘country”’? 


HE eagle screams, or thelion roars; the citizen boasts; the tourist 
sees his colors in a foreign land, and his throat tightens—all for love 
of—something. The trainful of Americans who swarmed out of their 
cars in Germany a year ago last August, to stand on the platform of a 
railroad station and, reaching up trembling hands, touch the American 
flag, the tears wet upon their faces, loved and were ready to serve— 
something. Just what is it that rouses such poignantly true emotion? 
Of course it is not the land—the earth; not 


“ec 


. . . thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills.” 


[Is it, then, the people who dwell in the land? It appears not, because 
the man who so loves his country that he would die for her has not the 
slightest impulse to die for an unknown fellow citizen. The woman 
who wept when she touched the flag never dreams of serving her 
next-door neighbor. No one would say of any other individual, 
merely because he was a fellow countryman: “This person, right or 
wrong! I will love and serve this man, or even this group of men, 
whose course is opposed to all I call right.” 

“Country,” then, is not the land, nor the people who live in it— 
the good, bad, stupid, vulgar folk all about us—ourselves, in fact. And 
if patriotism does not mean love and service of the people of the 
nation, it cannot mean love and service of the nation of people— 
the aggregation of fellow citizens. If they were all blotted out but one 
man, his country would remain! 


OW the only things in the world which always remain, which 
cannot be annihilated, and to which a man may dedicate himself, 
his soul and body, in reasonable and living sacrifice, areideas. So I think 
that; in its last analysis, country, to any man, of any nation, is an idea. 
It prompts to deeds—golden deeds of courage and self-sacrifice and 
aspiration; and, as the years and generations pass, these deeds build 
themselves into that vast edifice of nationality, rounded with the 
dome of many-colored glass, in which the spirits of men are sheltered. 
It is interesting to see how, under each nation, lies its own idea— 
good or bad—its cornerstone for the edifice of life. The very old 
nations are permanent only as their ideas are permanent: China 
continues to be China because of ancestor worship; India, broken into 
bits, invaded and conquered by another nation, coheres and is still 
India because of the idea of caste. The idea that has made England 
England is liberty; and until liberty is dead England will live. In the 
delirium of 1792 old France died with the ceasing of its old idea— 
and a new idea, Equality, was born. The idea of the United States is 
Democracy. 
If we concede country to be, not us, with our blunders and trivial- 
ities and egotisms, but the idea that has made us a nation, it seems to 


a Q A? ? 
IEDM ACAD Fr’ Or 
atriotism / 


me possible for a man to call himself patriotic and yet repudiate the 
conduct of his countrymen. That is what a certain English officer did 
at the time of the Boer War. He was one of many Englishmen who 
thought England wrong—so wrong that he did his best to thwart her 
wicked purpose, to save her from herself. He entered the Boer Army. 
That last is unthinkable to me; I could refuse to fight for my nation, 
but I could not fight against her; her soul might go; perhaps she might 
be spiritually dead; but to fight her, would be like striking a dead face 
which once I had kissed! Yet certainly it took courage for this soldier 
to turn his sword against England; it took love; it meant service. 
And, also, it meant the utmost arrogance of judgment. The mugwump 
is always arrogant—the group mind says so. When the single fish 
swims against the school no doubt all the rest of the fish say ‘“‘ Bosh!” 
and call hima traitor; but who can say that the perverse and conceited 
minnow may not have, somewhere in his dim brain, a vision to which 
he dare not be disobedient? I don’t mean to deduce from this that the 
rebel is necessarily a patriot; he is just as apt, perhaps more apt, to 
be a self-seeker. But certainly the patriot is sometimes a rebel. 


ISTORY is full of passionate minnows who in their agony of 

conscience earn, while they are alive, the name “traitor,’’ and 
when they die are called ‘‘ Patriot?’ Charles Fox was patriotic when, 
loving Liberty, he denounced the English Government for its attempt 
to coerce the American Colonies, and was called an enemy of England. 
Zola was patriotic when he cried out “I accuse!’’—and instantly, with 
“A bas Zola!” the people, in a hurricane of rage, roared hatred of the 
traitor and denial of the creating idea of France— Equality. As for our 
idea—that idea for which 

eo. « thevembattlafiarmers: . .. . 
- . . fired the shot heard round the world’”— 

when we, the people, have trailed it in the dust of apish imitation of 
the undemocracy of foreign countries, of commercial selfishness, of 
cheap Fourth-of-July militarism, there have always been single 
voices crying in the wilderness, single ‘‘ traitors’? who bade us remem- 
ber our inheritance from the fathers and save our soul (which is 
Democracy) alive! We have done our best to stifle these patriots, 
even to the extent of dragging them through the streets of Boston 
with ropes about their necks. Yet in spite of such things, in spite of 
us, and our betraying majorities, America’s creating idea still survives, 
and is something to love and serve, to live and to die for! 


F COURSE the “betraying majorities’’—or what I like to call the 

Group Mind—brings to the individual mind puzzling questions 
about duty. I suppose that in every national crisis men ask themselves 
whether patriotism means loyalty to parties and governments. If it 
does, then, as Johnson said, patriotism may be the last refuge of a 
scoundrel. Faithfulness to country must sometimes involve unfaith- 
fulness to countrymen. The patriot must denounce the government 
when he thinks it betrays the creating idea; he may even refuse 
to serve it. If he does otherwise; if, seeing what he thinks is right, he 
pursues the wrong;—if “Faith, unfaithful, keeps him falsely true’’— 
then he is loyal, not to country, not to principles, but to persons; for 
parties and majorities are only persons. It is that kind of loyalty— 
that small conception of patriotism—which has wrought evil and 
suffering in the world, and is the deep cause and root of the awful 
irrationality called war. 


O I COME back to my belief that Decatur’s speech is an insult to 
intelligence and morality, and that his patriotism was no deeper 
than his wine glass! I believe of 
THE PATRIOT AND His CountTRY 
Lover he is, and slave without a wage! 
On bended knee he takes her high command 
And on his heart he wears her glowing gage— 
Memories, and hopes, and deaths from her dear hand. 


But—should her lips betray her mighty past, 
Deny his Dead their deaths for Liberty, 

Shame the unborn, put first what should be last— 
Her Lover loves no more! Her slave is free! 
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A “Commencement” Editorial 





By Abby A. Sutherland: Principal of Ogontz School for Girls 


F I HAD my way,” says Percy MacKaye, in his ‘‘ Tomorrow,” ‘‘I’d scrape 

the walls clean of all allegorical figures, and place there instead, high up, an 

image lighted mysteriously, a young girl, strong like a man, reaching 
upward, half seen through incense, and under her feet a starfish and over 
her forehead a star.”’ 

We all agree that the symbol of hope for any nation and for all peoples 
must be a young woman. We have all felt the power, the spell, of the Amer- 
ican girl—radiant with promise, free with a new freedom, strong like a man. 
From her must come the strength of our manhood, the hope of the future. 
Ideally she is pure, strong, true, alluring, beautiful, and over her head is the 
star which shall guide the world to higher things, if it is guided at all. 

This is the girl of our ideals; this is the girl of our dreams; this is the girl 
for whom men strive, for whom beauty is created, and upon whom most of the 
luxury of the world is spent. If she shall fail us in the crucial moment of our 
need we shall fail indeed. 

When a girl of this type leaves school and enters upon the world with all 
her dreams and hopes and ambitions, what does she find to greet her? Is 
the fine classic music popular which she has learned to play? Is the high- 
toned literature which she has learned to love known and demanded? Is the 
clean, fine self-control approved and applauded ? 

Instead of the lofty old ideal, the social ideal of a ‘‘good sport”’ too often 
confronts her. What is demanded of a “good sport’? That she be ready to 
compromise almost everything which she has been taught to worship. The 
tyranny of the card table claims precious hours which should be given to some 
form of helpful self-development, whether physical or mental. The women 
who approve of and countenance smoking and punch drinking, the blasé 
middle-aged women of the world who support their flagging energies with 
cocktails, seem to hold an enviable place in the world of society. The social 
menace of the free use of stimulants in varied form seems to oppose the best 
ideals of girls who enter certain social sets. 


OMEWHERE a voice must speak as with the tongue of an angel to our 
S young girls and young women. The vitality, the heart throbs, the nerve 
energy which are thrown away in social drinking can never be regained. The 
moral faculty whichis the last in order of development in brain cells is attacked 
by this age-long foe of high ideals. The forces of life which are not ours to 
control are wasted by forcing greater speed on the heart, greater strain on the 
nerve tissue. There is a general loosening up of the moral fiber. The precious 
gold of vital energy cannot be found again. Where shall the strength of 
manhood for the future generation be found, if our future mothers enter the 
field to sow wild oats too? What will that harvest be? 

The old-fashioned, wholesome fear of Mrs. Grundy’s tongue has passed 
away. The ‘‘ good sport”’ requirement of society ignores all the old landmarks, 
and when we lose them all ‘‘chaos is come again.” Picture the modern girl’s 
frame ot mind at a dinner of older people, all of whom believe in the social 
glass. The first real fear which drives her to partake of this deadly thing 
is the fear of appearing less used to the dea monde than those about her. 
Easy acquiescence seems a passport to the savoir-faire manner. She aims 
to take the first drink as if it were a polite social usage, to do it with the air 
of an habitué. Before she is aware, she has become a member of that society 
which is reckless of health, spendthrift of time and iconoclastic of ideals. 


HE hysteria of the modern age for varied sensations is responsible for 

the restless, discontented girls of America. An artist recently said that 

the face of the American girl expresses infinite discontent. The peace, the 
poise and the restful spirit of our grandmothers, for some reason, are things 
that we rarely meet in the modern girl. I attribute some of this, at least, to 
the careless attitude toward the use of intoxicants and cigarettes which has 
become prevalent among well-to-do, privileged people of our modern days. 
I need appeal only to your own experience to recall many girls to whom all 
the best things of life are open—books, music, art, travel, refinement in 
every form—who can pass only a few hours of the day without a cigarette. 
The pity of it all is that those who are to be the mothers of the next age laugh 
at a serious attitude toward this present social habit, while the elders feel 
that smoking is a passport to some social circles. The girl who takes a ciga- 
rette just as an amusing thing often forms thereby the worse habit of wine. 
A young débutante who has had much attention during the last year told 
me recently that cocktails are passed about among the débutantes of a certain 
set before they go in to dinner. I know many young girls of respectable 
families, well dressed, well housed, well fed, upon whom the habit of smoking 
has become fixed. What shall be said of the mother of today who, knowing 
that her daughter is forming habits like these, foolishly says she cannot help 


it; that all the other girls do it; that her daughter learns it from other girls, 
and does it to keep the friendship of those, equally unconcerned as to the 
rocks toward which they are drifting? The test of efficiency, the demand of 
necessity, is a wholesome deterrent for the girl whose nerve and brain must go 
to the support of herself and others, but what shall furnish that moral back- 
bone to the idle, luxurious wealthy? The only excuse for a leisure class is 
the impetus toward taste, refinement, uplift, noble living and beauty which 
may enrich the world from their lives of privilege and luxury. The ladies of 
ancient days in their idle hours created beautiful tapestries or beautiful 
embroideries, or at least they played the spinnet or the harpsichord artistically 
for the pleasure of others. Our modern girl, discouraged perhaps by the 
arrival of machine-made music or the infinite hands which are at her bidding 
to create beautiful garments, finds nothing for her own idle hands to do. 


T IS to the girl who may choose from the highest, who may stand as a 

monitor of social usages—it is to her we must appeal for the modern 
movement of Puritan temperance. Total abstinence is a name with which one 
associates an unpleasant fringe. The force of personal decision on this matter 
is the highest argument. The turned-down glass should not be regarded as 
an announcement of narrow-minded fear, but of regal assertion of the higher 
self. A group of beautiful young leaders could soon turn the scale. The 
tolerance of the habit of drink in men is part of the same harmful attitude 
by women who should ‘‘allure to brighter worlds and lead the way.” 

Many a girl has found, after a year or two of social drinking, that she is 
tabooed by those who welcomed her. In her estimation she is still a tem- 
perate drinker. In the estimation of all others she has formed a bad habit. 
Is there anything more cruel than this kind of judgment, passed upon a young 
girl by the very loose-living set to which she belongs? Yet total abstinence, 
with all it connotes, is her only safety. It is upon the girl who feels that she 
is advanced in social usage when she takes the easily proffered glass that we 
must urge that old-fashioned habit of total abstinence. 

Total abstinence may be a ‘‘desperate second best,’* but I have yet to see 
the young person who knows where the mysterious borderland is between 
temperance and intemperance. The despair of young hearts is that they have 
written themselves down outside the temperate class before they can ‘‘fetch 
a compass.’’ Human experience has not proved successful in judging the 
line of distinction between that rare person, the moderate drinker, and the 
uncontrolled girl who goes too far. The cup which cheers but not inebriates 
has long been heralded in song and story. I challenge the most aceustomed, 
the most sophisticated, to prove to any but herself that she is temperate. 
Mrs. Grundy at the last is a relentless, a cruel judge. You would not subject 
a girl to this difficult ordeal—not a girl. 

The light, trifling intercourse of young men and young women of the social 
smart set is already a black shadow on the horizon of many a mother. Much 
of the laxity of conduct arises from the freedom with which the young people 
are allowed to indulge in intoxicants. Punch and cocktails served to young 
people should be utterly tabooed by those who have their good at heart. 


S ONE to whom young American womanhood is very precious, and as 
one who knows something of the practices and habits of the young, I 
write this editorial and appeal for some change and some reform. The world 
will suffer for this neglect, for the careless, indolent drifting of those who 
should hold high the torch of noble living and high thinking among our 
young people. Would it not be well to organize saner programs of lives for 
young people, saner hours, less strenuous race for pleasure? The demand 
for artificial stimulants would soon be lessened by a saner home and social 
life among the young. The Parent-Teachers’ League of New York and other 
cities is dealing with this very vital reform most helpfully. But the effort 
should be made more widespread. Instead of waiting until war has forced 
the necessity upon us, and making frantic efforts at prohibition in the midst 
of a great national crisis, surpass European foresight and preparation by 
making prohibition the initial step in preparedness. 

The great wave of enthusiasm, the influence of the splendid young men 
in our Army and Navy, the noble example of English and American gentle- 
men and ladies in the crisis of human affairs, all seem to make it imperative 
that young girls who are just entering upon life should join the great move- 
ment and be a part of the new era of self-control and abstinence. Back of 
all the reasons for self-control is the high standard of otherism. Into the 
scale we must put the other woman’s health—the efficiency of body, heart 
and brain of our weaker sisters—and say with the genuine voice of the 
highest ethical code: If wine make my sister, my brother, to offend, I shall 
drink no more wine while the world stands! 
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Out From His Hand 
Rippled Gay Colors: 
the Stars and Stripes. 
And Up From the 
Crowd Came a 
Great, Hoarse Roar 
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3y Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


AUTHOR OF “THE PERFECT TRIBUTE,” ‘‘AUGUST FIRST,” ETC. 


HE Lady of the House was doing a siesta on her sleep- 

ing porch. May air touched her cheeks; country 

stillness laid a balmy hand on her nervous system; 
leaves rustled; squirrels rippled, brown and silver, up tree 
trunks; peace sifted over the earth. But her mind worked 
anxiously. Bill was still weak from typhoid, dependent on 
her; she did not want to go to New York. Yet how in this 
butlerless land could she replace Collins? 

Grantchester grew no butlers— New York was the nearest 
hotbed for those exotics, and of the common or garden wait- 
ress of the country city she would no more. Still—Bill hated 
to be alone; he needed her; also she herself was tired with 
the siege of his illness, unfit for an effort like New York. 
With that she heard Bill in the garden, and listened to know 
if his voice sounded as if he had rested since luncheon. 

“These are weeds, this sort,’’ he was explaining. ‘Pull 
‘emup. But this little pointed leaf—that’s a flower. See?”’ 

“Tha’s aw right-a._ I see-a, Mr. Bess,” another voice an- 
swered, a confident, fresh young voice. 

“Good,” said Bill, and his tone sounded relieved. ‘‘ You’re 
a great chap, Giulio; you do everything ‘aw right-a.’” 

To the Lady of the House a vision rose of Giulio’s grin; 
Giulio would walk a mile for a compliment. Then Bill’s 
words appeared to repeat themselves: ‘‘ You do everything 
‘aw right-a.’”’ It was true: the young Italian, strong, quick- 
witted, willing, seemed able to turn an efficient hand to any 
work. He had entered their social circle as a hod carrier 
on the new garage. The foreman had set him to casting 
cement blocks, and he had done it like an expert. Then he 
built stone steps down to the wild garden; then helped Bill 
transplant shrubs; on a day she had haled him into the 
house and set him to oiling floors; he had reeled off those 
floors like a dance. 


O HERE was the hod carrier still on the place, doing odd 

jobs, so good at each that Bill would not let him go. 
Also his young strength seemed to buoy up Bill’s weakness; 
he was a manner of tonic; Bill liked him about. 

“You do everything ‘aw right-a.’’? A thought sprang at 
her—the butler. Why not Giulio? The Lady of the House had 
often trained servants; it was her boast that she could make 
a good one out of poor material; here was good material. 
She slid her feet into slippers and pulled the rope of the 
green and white awning. ‘“‘ Bill!” 

He looked up—how white he was! No, she would not go 
to New York. 

‘Tell Giulio to wait while‘you come inside and speak to me.’ 
She was downstairs, pushing Bill into a chair. “‘ Listen,” and 
she told him. 

Bill smiled broadly. ‘Why, it’s crazy; but I don’t know. 
He’s a bright little cuss; he might do. If it isn’t too much 
bother for you.” 

“Tcan doit; anyhow I cantry. You like him about; he’s 
mad about you; I’ll tell in two days.”” She dragged him up, 
pushed him at the door. ‘‘Go and ask him—quick.”’ 

A day later a compact, trim figure appeared in the dining 
room and proceeded to put the whole of a good-sized intel- 
ligence on butler-ing. He learned in leaps and bounds, yet 
it was all of a week before he could be persuaded, for the 
love of Bill, not to serve the master before the mistress. 


’ 









And though, what time 
he was not circling the 
table with noiseless 
swiftness, he stood, arms 
at his sides, with the pet- 
rified correctness of a 
Britisher, yet there were 
incidents. 

“T believe he’s mak- 
ing you well, Bill,” the 
Lady of the House con- 
sidered delightedly when the in- 


valid fell into a chair speechless a oe 
and purple at the last incident ¢! Lats 
that she had related to him. j 

“Or else he'll kill me,’’ Bill j 
amended. ‘Tell that over.” j 


“Why, you see,” she started in all over again gladly, 
“Alice Rice drove out for Jessica with her horse and trap. 
And she wanted to come in. So I rang for Giulio and he 
instantly stood in the door, solemn and stylish, with his 
little foreign bow and his feet tight together, and I told him 
to hold the horse, but to put on a heavy coat because it was 
cold. And he reappeared with that insane, full-skirted, 
swashbuckling cheap overcoat, and on his head a little 
round knitted cap for a child of ten, with a little round 
button on top like the Grand Panjandrum. Well, they 
gasped, but I reserved my fire and went inside. Then, when 
they went off, he came and stood close beside me, and 
snatched off that mad little cap and waved it, and shouted 
‘Goo’-by!’ cheerily in chorus with me. Oh, my!”’’ finished 
the Lady of the House. 

“What did you do?” 

“Do? I had to take his most sacred feelings and trample 
onthem. I had totell him. It nearly killed me,” mourned 
the Lady of the House. ‘‘But you can’t have your butler 
butler-ing in a panjandrum cap and waving farewells to 
your guests. They were flabbergasted.” 

Bill patted his chest in appreciation of good laughter. 
‘Raise his wages,” advised Bill. ‘‘We never had anything 
like this. I don’t care who’s flabbergasted. He makes me 
laugh.” 


J." pred morning, when the two were starting into town in 
the roadster, Giulio, after tucking them in like an effi- 
cient mother, shut the car door with a gentle snap and tossed 
up his hand fraternally. 

“‘Goo’-by!”’ called Giulio brightly, as man to man. 

And the car slid off, and the Lady of the House groaned. 
“T didn’t make a dent in him,” she said. ‘I'll have to teach 
him manners some more. I loathe teaching manners.” 

Bill grinned. ‘‘Don’t bother,’’ he said. ‘‘He’s quick. 
He'll get the idea by his own road.” 

But the road of Giulio seemed devious. He did his work 
wonderfully; but the theory that he was, including some 
agreeable duties, on a pleasant visit to the family—that 
theory, when pushed in at one point, popped out at another. 

The Lady of the House on a day instructed him in the 
doctrine that one may without sin be in the house and yet 
reported at the front door as “‘not at home.’’ Giulio’s keen 








what I mean?” 

“Oh, tha’s aw right-a. That-a 
no hard-a see. I tell-a lie myself 
some-a time,” Giulio responded 
with comradeship. 

It seemed useless to go into 
ethics. “‘There comes a car up the 
drive now; I’m just going out; | 
can’t see anybody. Remember 
I’m ‘not at home’”’; and the Lady 
of the House fled. 

Giulio regarded the flight sar- 
castically. If one was not at home 
why hide? Then the bell buzzed, 
and he flashed the door wide open 
with delightful correctness of man- 
ner; the Lady of the House, from 
cover, rejoiced in that finished 
manner. 

“Is Mrs. Abercrombie at 
home?’ a voice inquired. 

She listened for the result of her 
training. 

“Well-a,’”” answered Giulio in 
social and democratic tones, ‘‘she 
claim-a she ain’t.”’ 

And well the Lady of the House 
knew that the voice she had heard 
would repeat that tale down a far- 
flung battle line. 

“Bill,” she announced, repeating it herself, “I’ve got to 
let him go. He breaks out somewhere unexpected each time. 
He’s so darned versatile.”’ 

“But he’s a corking servant !”’ remonstrated Bill. ‘Quick 
and quiet; forgets nothing. Try him again, dearie.”’ 


ND “‘dearie”’ tried him. And one afternoon Mr. Shepherd 
came, a learned professor of a madman’s beard, of 
shocking bad clothes. 

The Lady of the House, in dressing gown and cap, listened 
at the top of the stairs as Giulio tripped to the door. Was it 
a book agent? The painters? She had planned a ride. 
Giulio was halfway upstairs. Whoever it was must be safe 
in the library, out of hearing. ‘‘Who is it, Giulio?’’ Giulio 
shook his head. ‘Is it a gentleman?” inquired the Lady of 
the House, lifting her voice a trifle in her interest. 

Giulio turned and regarded carefully below, turned back. 
“No,” shaking his head firmly; ‘‘no gentlaman.” 

And from the hall beneath rose offended, deep accents: 
“It’s Mr. Shepherd, Mrs. Abercrombie.”’ 

“Bill, if he does anything awful once more, he goes.”’ 

“‘He’s useful to me,” reflected Bill. ‘‘ Never forgets my 
milk punch; gives me my tonic after every meal; sees that 
I have the right overcoat mornings. He’s been a perfect 
nurse. Don’t settle it quite yet,’”’ pleaded Bill. 

And it was Giulio himself, unexpected as always, who 
settled it next day. ‘“I’m-a ver’ sorry,’”’ he explained. ‘I 
got-a go.” 

“Why, Giulio?” His virtues rose in a phalanx and stood 
before her. Blessings certainly do brighten. 

Giulio made a graceful alien gesture. ‘‘I don’t-a know how 
say-a. I can no be happy inside-a house. I get-a sick. 
need-a my pick; hard-a work—out-a-side. No right for me, 
eas’ work. I too strong-a. I get-a sick.” 

And the Lady of the House, regarding the deep, broad 
shoulders, regarding also his color, which had lost bright- 
ness, realized that wild creatures need their environment. 


HE next they heard of Giulio was six months later. A 

strange-looking letter was brought into the library by 
the supercilious gentleman from Merry England then reign- 
ing. It looked worn and humble on the silver tray, presented 
disapprovingly. 
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Bill opened it gingerly. ‘‘ What the deuce!” and then 
he let loose a shout of laughter and passed the paper 
across. 
“Dear sir,’”’ the Lady of the House read, ‘‘ with 
pleasure, will you lend me $4.90 to pay my own rent ?’,”’ 
““Who brought it ?”’ Bill demanded of Merry England. | 
““A sort of—a common workingman, sir. I hunder- | 
stood ‘im to say ’is name was’’—a discreet pause, a 
slight cough—“ Julia, sir.” 
Bill caught the laugh. ‘‘ Bring him in.” 
Judge Carlisle had been dining at the house, and to 
him they gave a quick résumé of the case. 
Then Giulio, a bit pale and underfed, in the same 
old swashbuckling, thin overcoat, twirling the panjan- 
drum cap, swaggered smiling in, stopping at the thresh- 
old to make his low, foreign bow. ‘‘Glad-a see-a you,” 








OH, MARY, BE CAREFUL! 


AY Mary was careful. Her aunt left her 
$50,000 and Three Tests for Men. She 
applied the tests right and left and then 
But that’s the story, the liveliest and clever- 
est serial the Home JournaAt has ever given 
its readers. You must begin it in the next 
(the August) number. 





‘‘Missis,’’ spoke Giulio, “you capitan’s woman?” 
“No.” The girl flushed indignantly. 

“You his girl?” persisted Giulio. 

“No.” But there was a deeper flush. 

Giulio was no fool. Immediately he made oration, 
complicated, excited oration, but intelligible. He in- 
formed the girl with dimples that she was on no account 
to marry the captain; that he was a bad man; that he 
ground the face of his troopers, especially such as were 
ill; that he, Giulio, was going to be revenged on that 
captain and very likely kill him. 

To all of which the girl listened, petrified. And she 
went home shivering, and forced an unwilling brother 
to telephone the captain to guard against a short, 
broad-shouldered Italian. 
‘“A darn-fool message,’ 


” commented brother. ‘‘No 








he greeted them, and shook hands uninvited. 

Hetold hishard-luckstory quitesimply. ‘‘ Work hard-a 
get. I get-a job on house,”’ he stated. ‘Then house finished; 
I get-a job on dig park. Boss lay off all men on that-a job. 
Then I go peddl-a fruit.”” He shook his head. ‘No mon’ 
that-a job. Something bad-a wrong. I want-a work; no 
get-a work; boss no pay too enough anyhow.” 

“Sorry you didn’t stay as our butler?’’ inquired Bill. 

Giulio showed his white teeth. ‘‘No, Mr. Boss. Not-a 
sorry. I couldn’ be bottela again, any house, not for one 
hundred dol’ a month. Not-a right for me inside-a house.”’ 

“Well, Giulio,” said Bill, “I'll have to lend you $4.90.” 
He took out a ten-dollar bill. 

“This much-a more,’’ Giulio pointed out, with one of his 
sharp looks. 

“‘That’s all right; you'll pay me back some day when 
you’re rich. And look here: come into my office and I'll see 
about getting you a job.”’ 


UDDENLY they saw a new Giulio. Color crawled up his 

thin cheeks; the dark, keen eyes filled and a tear rolled 
suddenly. ‘‘I not-a forget,’’ he brought out. “I poor man, 
but I find-a way do something for Mr. Boss. I get-a my 
papers; be American citizen. When I get-a that I get-a 
good place. I pay back.” 

‘“When do you come up for naturalization?” 

Giulio turned and made the judge a respectful bow. 
“‘Next-a June, Mr. Sir.” 

“‘That’s before me,” said Judge Carlisle. 

“‘This is the judge,” explained Bill, ‘‘ who will make you 
an American if he thinks you'll be a good citizen.” 

This time the bow was reverential. ‘I be splendid-a 
citizen, Mr. Judge,’’ Giulio assured the Power earnestly. 

‘‘Good,’’ commented the judge. ‘‘Send in your name to 
me and I'll try to take care of you.” 

Fora time one heard no more of Giulio. Then in the spring 
came a period of trouble for employers of day laborers. A 
strike of hod carriers was threatened; contractors were 
nervous; there were columns about it in the 
papers; there were groups of foreign men on 
street corners. Workmen repairing trolley 
tracks were guarded; a negro laboring ona 
barn was chased and ran for his life; the 
town was distinctly uncomfortable. With 
that the strike was on; building was 
held up, and one morning there was 
a riot in Cathedral Square. Police- 
men used clubs, a shot was fired, an 
officer hit. The police, maddened, 
whipped out revolvers, and when 
the battle was over one Italian 
lay dead and two were wounded. 

Bill telephoned from town 
sheepishly: ‘‘I can’t be home 
for luncheon; nor yet dinner. 
The Mayor has called out the 
Troop. All tommyrot; but, 
being troopers, we have to go.” 


HE Lady of the House 

jeered: ‘‘That’s the joy of 
your old National Guard. Goon 
and ride horseback down Main 
Street for your country, my 
hero.”” Then she hurried off to 
the Country Club to play in a 
golf sweepstakes. There was 
plenty of excitement for three 
hours. But, as the thirty women 
trooped in to tea, Margaret Aber- 
crombie was aware of her complete 
seizure by a feeling which had been 
nibbling at her soul for at least two 
hours. It was easy to jeer at Bill, but 
where was he? In danger, maybe? 

The women laughed over the joke it was 
on the men to leave offices and homes and 
camp out at the armory. They laughed; but 
which of them owned a Bill? Nobody. That was 
her unique privilege, bringing its drawbacks—this 
maddening anxiety for one thing. He might be in danger; 
the women would laugh; it was the pose to pooh-pooh the 
strike. But an Italian lay dead; a policeman was at the 
point of death. There might have been another fight while 
she was knocking balls into bunkers. And the club telephone 
out of order—of all days! 

‘‘No; no tea; I’ve got to get home.’’ She hurried to the 
little roadster, buried in a double line of cars, and backed, 
and whirled, and spun off, whining on second, up the hill 
from the club. In twelve minutes she was in town—and, 
behold! Harold Anderson sauntering. 

She put on the brake and slid into neutral. ‘‘Wanta lift?” 
Then, as he climbed in: ‘I’ve been out at the club and the 
telephone’s broken. Any news about the strike?”’ she asked 
casually. ‘‘The Troop doing anything? Or Company F?” 
Not that she cared a whoop as to Company F, only one must 
include the infantry if one is posing as patriotic. 

Harold smiled sarcastically, and she gathered that she 
might exactly as well have shrieked at him ‘‘ How’s my Bill?” 
and let it goat that. ‘‘ Don’t be anxious,” reassured Harold. 
‘‘Bill’s hearty and the country is saved. The cavalry have 
been eating sandwiches in the police station all the afternoon, 
and the infantry are dashing through town in taxicabs; so 
everything’s all right.” 


““AND you won’t be home tomorrow?” (Bill was telephon- 
ing from the armory that night.) 

“Not by several yards,’’ came back. ‘‘The Mayor’s crazy 
about us; going to keep us to play with—a year maybe. 
Did you see us parade? Well, you ought. We’re some 
soldiers, and we’re having a moral effect, don’t you know— 
the ‘Man on Horseback’ and that stuff. The joke of it 
is the strikers like us; they wave their hands and grin; 











































PICTURE BY ALBERT LYNCH 


got an idea we’re with them against the police. Oh!’’— 
Bill could be felt to jump, through the telephone—‘‘Gosh! 
1 forgot to tell you; who do you suppose is the king pin? 
Giulio. You'll see his name in the papers. He’s an orator; 
handles the whole bunch. He didn’t begin the game, but 
he’s come to the front, and now they’ll do anything he says.” 

“Huh!” responded the Lady of the House absent- 
mindedly. ‘‘How queer! What kind of a room have you?” 

Bill was to be heard laughing gently three miles away. 
“Room? Ai; the main room upstairs.” 

“What? Not all to ” she stopped. 

“Possibly not; a matter of fifty others. 
luxurious corner behind the piano.” 

“Behind the piano,’”’ in a manner of squeal. 
sleeping behind a piano! What sort of a bed?” 

“A bag filled with straw by my lily-white hands.” 

“Oh, Bill!” mourned the widowed one. ‘‘And you not 
strong from typhoid! You that have to have things ex- 
pos atthe you can’t sleep a wink! You'll be ill, Bill; 
you 

“‘Heavings, child!” cut in an irritated voice, “‘do you take 
me for a wax doll? I'm all right and perfectly comfortable. 
I’ve got to go and rub down my horse now, and then seek my 
downy, because we’re up at four forty-five. Good night.” 





I’ve reserved a 


“You— 





NE got an hour or two’s furlough at times. Coming out 
of the armory on such an occasion there rose up Giulio. 

‘“‘“Good-a morning, Mr. Boss.” 

“Hello, Giulio! How’s business? Why don’t you call off 
your strike and let us go home? I’m tired of sleeping under 
a piano.” 

The beaming face turned serious. ‘‘ What-a say, Mr. Boss? 
You sleep under pian’? That-a joke?”’ 

““Not much, it isn’t a joke.’”’ Bill stuck his hands in his 
pockets and enjoyed Giulio’s expression. 

“You got-a nice bed,eh?’’ inquired Giulio further. 
“‘Tf you call a bag of straw on the floor a nice 
bed, I’ve got that.” 
The aquiline dark face was shot with 
lightnings. ‘‘ Mr. Boss, I no have-a 
you got-a do like that. You get-a 
sick. All right-a my sort of man. 
I dolike that-a much time. But 
you got-a always pink cov’ 
out-a silk. You no can sleep 
onstraw bag. No. Allright-a 
me maybe, but you educa- 
tion boy; you get-a sick.” 
“Hope not,’ opined Bill, 
and was going on when 

Giulio halted him: 

““Mr. Boss, I want-a see 

capitan-man.” 

“‘Can’t be done.” 

Giulio stuck a confident 
tongue into his cheek 
and nodded. ‘‘Tha’saw 
right. I guess-a 
can be done. | 
guess-al doit.” 

“All right, 
then. Do it.” 

Giulio was 
right. In his 


wonder he laughed at me.” 

“‘Abercrombie,’’ spoke the captain when he got back 
to the armory, ‘‘the strikers have got a new clause. Not 
only a raise of twenty-eight cents per, but now they demand 
a pink silk quilt for you and a brass bedstead behind the 
piano. 

“What?” growled Bill; and then: ‘‘Giulio?”’ 

“Ts that his name? He threatened me with trouble right 
away quick if I didn’t stop persecuting you with the lack of 
a pink quilt. He said you’d ‘get-a sick.’”’ 


HE trouble came in an unexpected and childish shape. 

Bunty Southern, doing sentry duty that afternoon, 
observed an Italian in the small park facing the armory. He 
watched. The short, powerful fellow tore open a package 
and unfolded a good-sized American flag. Bunty watched 
more earnestly. The Italian opened it on the ground, and 
with that sprang into the middle of the Stars and Stripes 
and began a mad dance of insult embellished with shouts and 
varied with spitting. It did not take Bunty long to decide 
the law as to such practices. With a howl he was on the 
man and had dragged him from the colors before two other 
troopers who had seen the performance arrived to help hand 
the sullen Giulio over to the police. 

“Judge, do you remember a little Italian at our house in 
the winter?’’ inquired Bill, meeting Judge Carlisle in the 
street next day. 

“Surely,” said the judge, ‘‘a winning little chap with a 
fine head. Was due to come before me at the June naturali- 
zation court.” 

Bill told the flag episode. ‘It bothers me,” said he. “It 
happened because of me. He got sore because he thought 
the captain was handing me undue hard treatment. He was 
with us when I was getting over typhoid and was pampered. 
And the captain laughed at him. None of those wops can 
stand being laughed at, and I don’t blame them much. They 
don’t get our curves, and they’re bewildered and insulted. 
I suppose there’s nothing a man could do about it ?”’ 

The judge reflected. “It’s a pity to turn a good citizen 
into a firebrand for lack of straight talk,’’ reflected the judge. 
“I'll have him brought to me and see if I can handle it.” 

Next morning a pallid Giulio with a set face was shown 
into Judge Carlisle’s private office, and the door was shut. 

‘Sit down,” commanded the judge, not glancing up, and 
went on writing. 


IULIO sat meekly on the edge of a chair in a remote spot. 
The great desk was covered with papers; the room was 
large; there were thick, bright rugs, deep chairs, pictures; to 
Giulio it was a place of splendor and awe. The judge snapped 
together his fountain pen, looked up, smiled. 

“Take this chair,” ordered the judge with friendliness, and 
Giulio, humble, threadbare, defiant, approached the throne. 
‘“‘Giulio,’”’ began the judge, ‘‘do you remember me?”’ 

“Yess, Mr. Judge.”’ Giulio was on guard. 

“You trust Mr. Abercrombie?’’ One had to explain here 
what ‘‘trust’’ meant; Giulio nodded emphatically. ‘‘ Well, 
I’m his friend. I’m talking to you for him.”’- 

“‘He know-a?”’ inquired Giulio. 

‘“Yes. Now, tell me why you did that to the flag.”’ 

And Giulio, in impassioned gibberish, told why; the desire 
to ‘‘make-a something bad”’ to the ‘“‘capitan-man”’ was the 
main point. ‘‘He laugh-aat me. I 
afraid Mr. Boss get-a sick. He 
been-a sick, Mr. Judge. I try tell 
capitan-man take care him. I ver’ 
polite, but capitan-man laugh. I 
poor man; I Italia fella; I talk-a not 








them, 


bright lexicon there 
was no such word as 
“‘can’t.”” He saw the 
captain; not indeed at 
the armory, but by ef- 
ficient trailing he saw 
him. Sunday morning 
the captain went to 
church, glorious in uni- 
form, according to reg- 
ulations, and escorted 
by six troopers, also 
glorious. Across the 
street a short, dark 
man watched the con- 
gregation pour out. L 


These aromatic Peonies, 


A talismanic charm; 





He bided his time while 


PEONY CHARM 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN | 
‘HE humming birds were probing 


The bees their sweets were stealing, 
The buccaneering butterflies 
} In clouds about them flew— 


Whose breath is health and healing. 
But birds and bees and butterflies | 
Resign their claims to you! 


Oh, Peonies, brave Peonies, 
What rose of June is rarer! 
Remember that ye hold within 


Let naught of care or pain or woe 
Assail your gentle wearer; 

Defend, in clustered loveliness, 
Her loveliness from harm! 


ver’ good the English. He laugh. 
Then I get ver’ mad and I think 
what to make-a capitan-man crazy. 
So I jump on flag.”’ 

“You forgot it was Mr. Aber- 
crombie’s flag, too, didn’t you?” 
Giulio wriggled. The judge went 
on, trying to put things at their simplest. 
‘“You are coming before me in June to 
become anAmerican. If I let you in that 
flag will be yours. What do you think a 
man ought to do for his flag?”’ 

“ Die for it,’’ Giulio stated quite simply. 

“Yes.” The judge caught a quick 
breath. ‘And if he doesn’t have to die 
for it he ought to take care that every- 
body treats it with respect.” 





UDGE CARLISLE swung about in 

his swiveled chair, moved a volume 
which lay open on his desk, and proceeded 
to read fromit. ‘‘‘ Penal Law, Section 1425, 
subsection 16,’”’ the judge read. ‘‘Any 
person . . . whoshall publicly mutilate, 
deface, defile or defy, trample upon or cast 
contempt, either by words or act, upon 
any such flag ’—that’s the American flag,” 
the judge explained, lifting grave eyes— 
4 *““*shall be . . . punished by a fine not 








the captain talked, a 
bit eagerly, with the 
prettiest girl in town, whom he had not seen, lo! this week. 
Then, as she gave him a last flash of friendly eyes and dimples, 
Giulio seized the psychological moment and was touching his 
hat in his most respectful and winning and Giulioesque man- 
ner. Fewresisted that quaint charm when Giulio turned it on. 

The radiant captain smiled benevolently. A swift river of 
broken English; a bewildered look and a question from the 
captain; more fluent language; then the captain threw back 
his head and roared with laughter and wheeled and went 
away down the street. While Giulio set his white teeth in a 
snarl, and clenched his fists. 

With that he whirled. The girl with the dimples was 
visible two blocks away; Giulio set off at a lope. The 
girl turned at a touch. The panjandrum cap swept off. 





s exceeding one hundred dollars, or by im- 
prisonment for not more than thirty days, 
or both, in the discretion of the court.’ Do you understand 
what I have been reading to you?” 
Roughly Giulio did; his eyes bulged. 
“Do you understand that Americans protect their flag?’’ 
Giulio nodded with emphasis. ‘‘Tha’s aw right,’’ he 
agreed; ‘‘when I get-a American citizen I maul a fella good 
if he touch it; like’’—a slow grin permeated—“soldier-man 
maul me. I understan’ now. Nobody ever talk-a me that 
way before. Bad thing jump on flag. Anyhow, flag no 
laugh at-a me because I poor Italia fella.” 
“The captain’’—Giulio’s face set—‘‘did not laugh at 
you because you were Italian. He would have laughed at 
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The Old Post Trader 
Tells His Own Story 


By Roy Norton 


AUTHOR OF “THE BOOMERS,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GAYLE P. HOSKINS 


ELL do I remember the trader as I first 

saw him in that far-away post of the 

Far North. It was a huge, old, log struc- 
ture perched on a shelf kindly loaned by the high 
back hills to give it site and refuge from the Yukon 
River’s spring freshets. The camp straggled 
away from it, following an abrupt bend. 

Outside the log trading post the sun shone. 
Inside it was shadowed and cool. There was 
that odor—savory, indefinite, intermingled—of 
smoked meats and sugar; pelts and ground 
coffee; buckskin and seal; prints, cake chocolate 
and leaf tobacco. Here and there were flour in 
heavy bags deftly piled crisscross, and corn meal 
and pyramids of oatmeal; sacks of salt and dried 
fruit—all savory, all redolent of the lands from 
which they had come. 

Through a back door, let into the logs, he ap- 
peared. Two steps led upward to a lean-to in 
which he dwelt, a recluse. He stood at the top of 
them, indistinct yet dominant, and, oddly enough, 
that feature which I remember best was the white- 
ness of his head and closely trimmed beard. Even 
then there was about him an indefinable air of 
elegance and culture, of mystery and reserve, 
that held a restraining hand across the dim after- 
noon space toward me, the voyager who was 
barely twenty-five years old. 

“T came down the river in a canoe,” I said, 
hastening to my point. “I brought you a letter 
given me by the agent at Circle city. They have 
had a mail up there overland. You are Way— 
Mr. Robert Way?’’ I could not have told why I 
used that courteous, almost forgotten prefix. 

“Yes,’’ he said slowly. ‘‘I am Robert Way.” 

He stepped from the door. I had a glimpse of 
a room that was lined with books, with rare hang- 
ings, and a splendid lamp with a fine shade, all 
suggestive, as was his person despite its frontier garb, of a 
distant but not abandoned refinement. Abruptly aware of 
negligence, he paused, stepped back and closed the door. 

I gave him the letter, wrapped in the glazed paper that 
comes from inside a tobacco can. He unfolded it, started, 
and walked to the open door, seeking a stronger light. His 
back intervened between the daylight and me, and I saw him 
lean against the door frame to read. For a long time he 
stood there, with his head bent forward, obviously staring 
across some vast space, absent-minded and intent on some- 
thing beyond my knowledge. I saw rather than heard his 
sigh, as of something finished, some task done, some episode 
closed. 


UDDENLY he turned and came back to where I, tired, 

lounged against a rough wooden pillar. ‘‘Thank you,”’ 

he said with terse simplicity. ‘‘It is very important to me.” 

He paused, and then, with as near an approach to unre- 

strained impulse as I ever knew him to display, blurted out 
in a higher tone: ‘‘The most important of my life!’ 

And that was all; but I speculated thereafter for a long 
time upon what it conveyed. Perhaps it was the thin in- 
troductory edge of the wedge that split his reticence and 
eventually admitted me to his innermost confidence. 

The trader told me many stories after we became friends; 
but this was the last. It was his apology, given to a friend; 
an apology for his failure to make of himself something more 
than he was. Prescience must have told him that he was at 
the end, and that on 
the morrow Well, 
it was I who found 
him lying in that awful 
dignity of death, with 
a smile of serenity on 
his gentle face. 

It was more than a 
year after I first met 
him. Wesat in his little 
den. He had been ill, 
very ill, with an attack 
of heart trouble that 
day, but declared him- 
self singularly free from 
pain that night. 





ss OU remember 

how we first 
met?”’ he said remi- 
niscently. “Itwaswhen 
you brought mea letter. 
I never told you why I 
said it was important. 
You see, I could not; 
and I didn’t know you 
then. But I’m talka- 
tive tonight; and you 
have long to live 
might hear some gar- 
bled story. And—a 
man dies better for the 
knowledge that his 
friends understood 
why he failed. You do 
not know Devon—in 
England? It’s—it’s 
a land—sunshine 
through the trees; 
broad, windswept 
moors where the wild 
horses run, with the 














wind sweeping through their manes and tails; sea cliffs that 
rear high and stern above rough seas; high hills and deep 
valleys—a land that has been trodden by fighting men back 
behind all written history. 

“IT do not boast. I do not class myself as other than one of 
a score of the tens of thousands who came from there; yet I 
was one of them, and so was Blake—Richard Blake. We 
met at Sandhurst, where we were classmates, and he was one 
of the most popular men of the class. We became the best 
of friends, for we were both young, both ambitious for a 
career as officers in Her Majesty’s army, and both, I suppose, 
more or less romantic. As to the latter, I know that I was. 
A youth in love is always so, and I was not only in love but 
betrothed. Her name was Margaret Dale. 

“IT took Blake to my home to spend his vacation. Unaware 
that Margaret and I were betrothed, he fell in love with her, 
and she awoke to the knowledge that—that our betrothal 
was a mistake. She was honest. She told me the truth 
and—I released her and, to spare her unhappiness, lied— 
declaring that I realized our love was not of the marrying 
quality and that I should be happy in their happiness. 
But—my world was black and hopeless.”’ 


IS voice lowered until it was almost inaudible, died 
away, and his chin fell forward on his breast. Presently 
he looked up grimly and resumed: 

“They did not marry immediately. They were young and 
perhaps they doubted the old general’s—her father’s—con- 
sent. Money did not 
enter into their ob- 
stacles, for Blake could 
look forward to an in- 
heritance of more than 
ample funds, but the 
desire that he should 
be something more 
than a subaltern did. 
And so Dicky Blake 
and I went out to serv- 
ice in India, having 
passed with the run- 
ning or a little better. 

“Blake fell in with a 
set of civilians who, in 
quest of excitement, 
played for high stakes. 
He was unlucky. On 
four different occasions 
in less than three weeks 
he came to me to bor- 
row money. The first 
time I said nothing; 
the second time I cau- 
tioned him concerning 
the set where he found 
his social amusements; 
the third time I spoke 
more plainly; and at 
the fourth our inter- 
view was anything but 
pleasant.”’ 


e HEN he came 

a fifth time I 
flatly declined. One 
word led to another 
until I said more, far 
more, than a man 
should say to a friend, 
and he resented it, lost 
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“Yes, There it Was, That Quiescent Figure in Brilliant Red With the Glint of Light on the Epaulets and the Dull Shine of Accouterment” 


his temper and, in the very midst of higher words than we 
ever said to each other before or afterward, the regimental 
surgeon entered, overestimated the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and interfered. Blake, without a word, stalked out of 
my quarters, and on the following day we did not speak to 
each other. And the surgeon observed this also.”’ 


““TLAKE’S engagement to Margaret was announced. The 
surgeon had met her several times, and congratulated 
him. Two days later my mount found a hole while I was 
taking a gallop. I wasthrown, struck my head and was car- 
ried unconscious to my quarters, where the same surgeon 
revived me. When J recovered consciousness in my bed he 
looked at me coldly, and when I was fairly recovered, two 
days later, came to me as I sat on the veranda. He looked 
around, saw that we were alone, and took something from his 
pocket which he handed to me with the remark: ‘If I were 
you I Well, I don’t think I should wear that any more.’ 
“‘T took it,. flushed and was silent. He had given me a 
locket containing a picture of Margaret, with which I had 
never parted from the day she gave it to me. With that 
same significant look the surgeon walked away. 

‘“Two days later came that thunderbolt from lazy skies! 
The Sepoy rebellion was on. MHurrying south by forced 
marches, we had our first experience under fire—and under 
desperate odds. 

“‘T recall it all with more color than last month’s brightest 
day. The long, upward-sloping, gray-tinted hill and the 
natives on top; men running, firing, falling; the fierce, 
angry, upward rush where men dropped with strange sud- 
denness. 

“Racing with the broad, scattered line on the heels of the 
battalion that had led the charge, I nearly fell over one in 
an officer’s uniform, started to run around him and turned 
back. It was Blake, lyingon his face with hands outstretched. 
I bent and tried to turn him over, intent on assisting him if 
not too late.” 





i O SHOCK that I have ever endured in my life was so 

poignant as that! His hands were clutched in the long 
grass behind a bowlder that protected him. He shivered as 
if with ague. He screamed—a shrill, harsh scream inarticu- 
late with terror—and clung more tightly with his hands. 
He groveled and shrieked. 

“Dick! Where are you hit?’ I cried. 

“““T’m—I’m not hit!’ he faltered hoarsely. ‘But—but I 
can’t—I can’t go on!’ 

‘“‘T had no time to waste. ‘Dick! Dick! For heaven’s 
sake, think! Think, man, think! Get up! Try!’ 

‘‘He but groveled closer to the earth and cried, his shoul- 
ders shaking with sobs. I was desperate. Already my men 
were far in advance and from the hilltop came savage cries 
of combat. I straightened up and kicked him heavily. It 
had no effect. I looked up toward the hilltop, but saw only 
one thing—the face of the girl I loved, the girl who was be- 
trothed to this terrified thing lying-there at my feet, the 
thing that she loved. I saw Devon hills, placid bays, red 
cliffs, shaded lanes and peaceful homes that were beyond 
disgrace such as this. 

“Then I sought for a way to conceal his disgrace and 
preserve her faith, and I jerked my heavy old service pistol 
from its holster. No, that would not do; the ball was too 
heavy. I replaced it and pulled from my tunic a spare 
pistol, a late invention, a small thing I had but recently 
purchased and, stooping above him, I considered where to 
aim. I must inflict a wound that would account for his 
absence from the charge, a wound that would not kill him, 
yet would save his honor. 
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A Little Tale 


Vi—The Bohemians 


ISS MOULTRIE had captured her dream: 
she was an artist, she lived in New York, 
she had a studio. In a word she was a 
Bohemian, at least as she construed the 
word. To her it meant something pictur- 
esque and romantic and youthful, with just 
a spice of the irregular to lend it flavor. 

Her studio was in the most delightful 
part of the city, facing Washington Square, 
an immense room in an old-fashioned, dig- 
nified mansion, with its own bathroom and kitchenette. 
Miss Moultrie put the day cover every morning on the wide 
couch that was her bed, brewed her own coffee on the two- 
burner gas stove, buttoned her spattered blue linen painting 
apron over her house dress, and took her place at her easel 
with insatiable delight. She wore a loose velvet gown every 
evening, whether she was alone or not, feeling herself part 
of a delectable picture. 

But frequently she had other appreciation than her own. 
The old house was full of eager girls and boys who were trying 
to do things, and they loved to swarm in upon Miss Moultrie. 
To have them all there, smoking and romancing, seemed to 
Miss Moultrie the sort of thing that makes life worth living. 
Often they all went together to Bonsard’s restaurant for 
dinner, marking up the thin, damp tablecloths with their 
pencils, chattering, laughing, even singing, for Bonsard did 
not mind and, as the young people told each other, nobody 
but themselves ever came to Bonsard’s. Miss Moultrie used 
openly to long for some record of their brilliant talk, so erratic, 
so unexpected—in a word, so thoroughly Bohemian. 

Miss Moultrie had not been raised in this atmosphere; far 
from it. She was the only daughter of a nervous, chilly little 
clergyman, who had faded out of life during a particularly 
bitter Massachusetts winter. Her mother, a quiet, subdued 
woman, had subsequently devoted herself, her life and the 
fifteen hundred dollars a year she had inherited from a 
maiden aunt to this tall, willowy, gifted daughter. Mildred 
wanted to come to New York, and to New York she came. 
Art School followed; achievement followed. Mildred, moth- 
erless now for many years, was at thirty-five almost sur- 
feited with the intoxicating taste of life. 

Bohemia had been the word that guided her feet. She had 
wanted to see it only. She did not want to dip in too far. 
But, behold, Bohemia at close range was not alarming, only 
deliciously odd. People did not bake and preserve in Bohe- 
mia, nor change one unbecoming shirt waist for another 
before dinner. But when the girls in the house came run- 
ning up to her to have their dresses hooked; when they ven- 
tured out into New York streets in their working clothes 
with velvet tams on their heads; when they asked daringly 
‘“‘Oh, Miss Mo, mayn’t we all stay to dinner and get it our- 
selves?’’ she was strangely thrilled and satisfied. 
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HE conventions were strictly observed in the old house. 

The two Wilson girls, who went to Art School, were scru- 
pulously open in all their friendships. Pelham, the artist, 
who with his wife and her rather well-to-do mother had 
three rooms, was a very gentlemanly man. Miss Wynne, 
who was trying very hard to get a start as an illustrator and 
who hated her dependence upon 
her parents, evidenced by their 





of a Big City: By Kathleen Norris 


AUTHOR OF “MOTHER,” ETC. 


by a magazine. When these things happened the whole 
household shared their rejoicing. 

Also living in the old house were Orchard, an aged and 
intemperate musician; and Richard Polk, who was an incon- 
gruous note in that atmosphere of gayety and talent. Rich- 
ard had the tiny hall bedroom on Miss Moultrie’s floor, and 
at first she had made a special effort to be kind to this 
tall, red-headed, awkward young man, with his threadbare 
clothes and his big, hard, red hands. But Richard was dis- 
appointing, prosaic, ordinary. 

It appeared that he was the son of a Brooklyn baker now 
dead; and there wasa widow in shabby black, and three or four 
thin, eager children. These lived in Brooklyn, still over the 
old bakery, which was rented to somebody else and heavily 
mortgaged. Richard casually observed on one occasion that 
he had sold peanuts at Coney Island when he was a little 
boy; on another he chanced to say that, at one time, he had 
been mixed up with some counterfeiters. ‘‘They rented a 
room from my mother,’”’ he said with a musing smile, ‘‘and 
when they were arrested we all were too.” 


ICHARD had a position in a department store on a salary 
of sixty-five dollars a month; but his ambition was to 
become a mechanical engineer, and he attended the Cooper 
Union every evening. He did not go to Bonsard’s, but to a 
cheap little bakery where he was sometimes seen eating in a 
sunny window. His friends were the waitress in the restau- 
rant, a few policemen, a few newsboys, a janitor or two, and 
various habitual loafers in the park. Appropriate friends for 
a baker’s son, Miss Moultrie thought. 

Of his own people, however, young Polk saw a great deal. 
He sometimes walked downtown and over the bridge to 
spend a Sunday afternoon with them. His only sister, a 
pretty girl of sixteen, would frequently descend upon him for 
a scene; tears, protestations, pleadings. ‘‘Ah, but please, 
Dickie!’ she might be heard to say. ‘‘ Mother said I could go 
if you said so. Please!” 

Sometimes it was a pair of shabby, subdued little brothers 
who waited patiently on the steps for Richard Polk’s return 
at night. He would put his book in his pocket at the sight of 
them; more than once he gave them his bed at night. With 
the little boys, or alone, he would wander about the lower 
city on Sunday afternoons, through the Bowery and the 
Ghetto, and along the docks. 

‘Engineering —engineering—engineering !’’ said Miss Wil- 
son, who met him in eager study of the concrete foundations 
for an immense building in Fifteenth Street. ‘‘The man’s 
mind must be full of cogs and bolts!” 

‘“‘He’s a good fellow I have no doubt,’’ Miss Moultrie said, 
“but uninteresting.” : 

‘“‘Not what you’d call a Bohemian,’’ Miss Collister said 
with her gay laugh. 

They were all in Miss Moultrie’s studio. The girls had 
come up in the afternoon and a delightful plan was suddenly 
born. They would dine here together and ask the boys! The 
girls combined the contents of their slender little purses, Miss 
Collister ran out for ham and sardines and cream puffs; Miss 
Wynne returned radiant from a trip downstairs, to say that 
the boys would come and 
would bring some cheese. 
Miss Moultrie supplied 









generous check every month, was 
really under the Pelham wing; 
and Miss Barbara Collister, who 
showed great talent for portrait 
painting, was the idol of her 
aunt, Miss Annie, who had a i| 
position in a lawyer’s office. 1 

Then there were the boys who | 
lived just under Miss Moultrie’s 
studio, three delightfully jolly 
and friendly creatures, eternally 
in moneydifficulties,eventhough 
Mr. Scott’s mother was making 
him, for the four years in New 
York, the same allowance she 
would have made him in college 
or at home in Polo, Illinois; Mr. 
Parsons was given an allowance 
by his guardian from his father’s 
small estate; and Mr. Bulkeley 
had two maiden aunts in West 
Eightieth Street, who were ex- 
traordinarily generous to their 
only relative. Besides these 
sources of income there was an 
occasional sketch sold by Mr. 
Scott or Mr. Parsons, or Mr. 
Bulkeley had a poem accepted 


'd | 
7 UDDY cheeks and hair of gold, 


1 Happy little One-Year-Old! 
| Two blue eyes with two small twinkles, 
| Wee fat chin with curving wrinkles— 
| What is the joke you seem to see? 
How do you dare 
To just lie there 
And laugh and laugh and laugh at me? 
II 
I'm suspicious, One-Year-Old, 
That the little fairies told 
All the family gossip to you 
Long before we even knew you; 
Tell me, what did the fairies say, 
That makes you lie 
With twinkling eye 
And laugh and laugh at us all day? 

















grapefruit and eggs and salad, chocolates, salted nuts and 
olives, a can of chicken and a large jar of strawberry jam. 

“T don’t believe I’ll change,’’ Miss Wynne said as she 
and Miss Wilson wheeled Miss Moultrie’s bureau behind a 
screen and jammed her clothes into a trunk. 

“Why be conventional in Bohemia?’’ the hostess asked 
happily. ‘I’ve been working hard and I want to loaf.” 

“You have been working,’’ said Miss Wilson in the respect- 
ful tone of a struggling artist to a successful one. She stopped 
before Miss Moultrie’s easel and studied the canvas thereon. 

There were several other canvases about the room, but 
they were all the same; each was a careful copy of ‘‘The 
Horse Fair.’’ Miss Moultrie copied this painting so success- 
fully that, even by working all day long and every day, she 
could not exceed the demand. Visitors to New York were 
always ready to buy; and, beginning some years ago at 
twenty-five dollars, Miss Moultrie had now brought her 
price up to double that sum. 

““That’s an order,’ the artist said now carelessly, and 
then, as the young men unceremoniously came in, she went 
on: ‘Well, here you are! And, I declare, they have brought 
the cheese! I like the way you all come to dinner with me 
and then bring it all yourselves. Mr. Bulkeley, run down 
to your room and get another chair, please. And’’—she 
lowered her voice—‘‘ don’t make any noise, because we don’t 
want Mr. Polk to know we’re leaving him out.” 

‘Oh, he’s gone out,’’ said George Scott, laughing. ‘‘Those 
two kids are here; they just went downstairs. As they 
passed we heard one of ’em say—what’d he say, Bulk?” 

‘He said, ‘I’d rather spend ten cents for dinner and go to 
the ‘“‘movies”’ than spend it all for dinner,’’’ Mr. Bulkeley 
quoted, grinning. ‘‘Must be a pretty bum sort of dinner 
you can get for ten cents.” 

‘Perhaps if you were a baker’s son you wouldn’t mind it,” 
Miss Collister said. ‘I’ve never been one, so I don’t know.” 


WHEN Roger and Bob were asleep, one rough little head 
touching the other, Richard Polk picked up an old 
overcoat and went softly out of the hot little bedroom. As he 
passed Miss Moultrie’s door he smelled tobacco smoke and 
heard the young people within singing college songs together. 
The transom showed only a dim light; they had lighted the 
red lamp and put out the gas. Richard did not disturb them. 
He noiselessly climbed a flight of iron stairs and came out on 
a moonlit roof above the city. 

Silhouetted against the bright sky was the figure of the 
janitor, smoking. He welcomed Polk with a friendly grin 
and held out his shabby tobacco pouch. The young man 
declined it, however, though his empty pipe was in his 
pocket and his hand itched to touch it. 

“You're sleeping up here tonight?” the janitor asked. 

‘“‘T guess so,’’ the other answered cheerfully. ‘‘The kids 
came over again; you can’t blame them; they don’t have 
much fun at home. And I don’t want to waste any money 
on rooms, if we three have toeat tomorrow. I’ve got my own 
meals figured down to twenty-five cents a day; but luckily 
for the kids I’ve got something over this week.”’ 

‘Pretty tough,” said the janitor after profound thought. 

“Oh, not so bad. We'll pull it off after a while.”’ 

The young man stretched his legs and walked to the edge 
of the roof. New York twinkled up to him with her elusive 


shone between the stirring leaves 





ONE YEAR OLD 


MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 





of the trees in thé Park, voices 
and laughter came up from the 
strolling crowds in the street; a 
boat, plowing steadily up the 
river, poured out a soft and 
mellow whistle. 

“How does it happen that 
you’re not down with the Bohe- 
mians, making merry?’ asked 
the janitor presently with fine 
scorn. 

The other grinned. ‘I guess 
I’m not a Bohemian,” he an- 
swered absently, his eyes fixed 
on the city below. 

There was a silence. 

“Look, Cahill,” said Richard 
Polk presently, ‘“‘did you ever 
see it so bright?” 

“Brooklyn? It ain’t a patch 
on us,” said the janitor, staring 
across the river. 

“T don’t mean Brooklyn,” 
the other answered smiling. ‘I 
meant the stars.” 


and enchanting smile. Lights 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY THE GOODLANDER SISTERS 


Ill 
Just one year 


Since you came here — 
What did you think of us, Baby dear? 
That mother was freckled and father fat? 
Ah, were you thinking of things like that, 
Baby dear? 
Or were you thinking that mother’s hand 
Was the softest of any in fairyland? 
And that father’s arm was the strongest 
thing 
In which a baby could wish to swing? 
And that sister was a nice chum to know 
When one was bored with a rosy toe? 
And, however they were, that you liked 
them so? 
Is that what you thought of us all this year, 
Baby dear? 


Queer little, dear little One-Year-Old ! 
Pink and white, and a fluff of gold! 
Tiny fists, but they firmly hold 

The hearts of us all, little One-Year-Old ! 





NOTE —Another story in this series of lit- 
tle tales of a big city will appear in an early 
number of the HoME JouRNAL. 











\ 
One little year! But just how we . 
Got on without you I cannot see; 
The angels know some way, it’s clear, 
To pack all Heaven into one year. 
Vv 

One little year! But one year more 
Will soon be coming, and three, and four, 

And seven, and eight! 

And (fearful fate!) 

You'll be nine and ten 

In a trice; and then 
After some “teens” you'll come to a score; 
And then the years will go swiftly past 
Until you're a real grown-up at last! 


Well, let us take courage anyway, 
And kiss and cuddle you while we may; 
You're only a one-year-old today! 
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BSERVANT persons walking through \ el tine Life Or Marcus Erringman / 


Saint Michael’s Street for the first \ 

time usually stop a moment to look 
at the forbidding aspect of Number 35. 
For three generations it has been the home 
of the Erringmans—one of those solitary 
mansions which are now and then found re- 
sisting the imperceptible tide of change in 
the city life. It has half an acre of ground 
around it; three or four trees and some 
shrubs still grow within the inclosure of a 
severe cast-iron fence. In winter the ground 
is covered with sooty snow, and the rest of 
the year with dead leaves. It is, to be sure, an open spot in 
the midst of garish blocks, but for some reason its presence 
and the existence of the ugly, middle-century mansion, with 
its French roof and brown gloom, fill one with resentment. 

Marcus Erringman is the last of the Erringmans, and, like 
the two generations before him, he touches nothing that 
does not turn about to shower riches upon him. He is nearly 
forty-five and a bachelor. Like the dead Erringmans, who 
were strange, cold and shrewd, he is harsh, contained and 
cynical, Last year, in May, he returned from Florida; he 
always took nine months of Europe, the tropics or New 
York hotel life. 

In the rear of the great, damp tomb of a parlor was the 
library, now warmed by an open fire. The solemn desk in 
the middle of this library was covered with a glass slab; 
upon it were engineers’ maps of several thousand acres of 
Florida land recently bought by Marcus for speculation in 
turpentine, on which there had just been discovered deposits 
of phosphate rock sufficient in extent to make the fortunes 
of six families. 

On the four walls, in oval frames, the gilt of which age 
had dimmed but little, were four portraits. There was 
Girard Erringman, who had been Governor of the state; 
Morton Erringman, his son, the father of Marcus; Hortense 
Erringman, his sister, who had been the foremost woman 
mathematician of her day; and Alice, the wife of old Girard, 
gazing across at her husband from the opposite side of the 
room. Taken together, these faces represented sense of 
duty, rigorous honesty, firm confidence in self, cast-iron 
inflexibility, brevity, brusqueness, solemnity and determina- 
tion. They affirmed by their majority the principle that the 
mind must curb and control the heart. 

In this company of four, Alice, the grandmother of Marcus, 
was the one whom a person could imagine might present a 
minority report. The painting of this young girl, who had 
died in her second motherhood at the moment that Morton 
-rringman was born, was enlivened by brighter flesh tints, 
is if the blood of health, the soft glow of emotions and a 
warmth of nature coursed under her delicate skin. Her 
mouth was curved, the eyes shone in a sad and gentle smile, 
as if Alice, who in 1835 died at twenty-three years of age, still 
looked out upon a world that eternally demands and forgives 
the weak emotions of pity fer yesterday, love for today and 
hope for tomorrow. 


UNDER the gaze of these old-fashioned portraits sat 
Marcus and three of his cronies. Between the four was 
an old card table which had been taken for debt from a re- 
tired sea captain by Girard Erringman in 1854. It was inlaid 
with strange woods. At one side sat DuFresne, the editor of 
the “Review of Economy”; opposite him, in the large easy- 
chair, was Doctor Tergison. Marcus’ partner in their game of 
whist was Carson Paulding, the president of the old Miners 
and Merchants’ Trust Company. 

The doctor leaned forward at this moment and tossed a 
card on the table. ‘‘There,”’ said he with a grunt of triumph. 
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“That makes me even with you, Marcus. It’s just eleven, 
and DuFresne and I have the rubber.”’ 

Erringman rattled the large gold links in his immaculate 
cuffs and looked at his carefully kept hands in the way that 
irritated even his friends. DuFresne pinched his red nose 
with a forefinger and thumb; the banker, who liked success 
whether in per cents or cards, sniffed and turned away from 
the board. As he did so he found himself looking straight 
into the face of Marcus’ grandmother. It almost seemed 
that, fixing her eyes upon him, she had compelled his gaze. 
‘“‘Hello!”’ said he, twisting his gray mustache. ‘I never 
noticed that portrait before. Whois it?” 

“‘Can’t you see?’ Tergison growled. “It’s the one 
Erringman ancestor who looked decently weak and human. 
The others had strong minds and therefore 

“Therefore,” interrupted Marcus, his face suddenly grown 
hard, ‘‘lived on a foundation of common sense. They were 
not wafted by emotions or the opinions of the mob.”’ 





HE other three looked upon him with surprise, because 

his most irritating characteristic, next to the care he be- 
stowed on his hands, was the care he took never to show the 
slightest disturbance of a perpetual calm. For the first time 
they now saw his skin, up to his thin gray hair, redden sud- 
denly. They were sure that an extraordinary moment had 
arrived; but they did not speak. 

Marcus stood up and looked at the portrait of Alice, his 
grandmother, for several minutes. She smiled back at him. 
“Blood is a strange thing,’’ he said to the three. ‘There is 
not much of hers in me. No trace.” 

A gust of wind rattled the long French windows between 
the high bookcases; the melancholy rain beat on the tin roof 
of the porch. 

“She was a pretty woman, a beautiful woman,” said 
Paulding, looking again at the portrait. 

“She was unhappy with my grandfather. I have some of 
her letters written to him,”’ said Marcus. ‘‘She was tender; 
he was hard. He was a just man.” 

‘‘Without the folly of tenderness,” said the doctor. 

‘“‘She has been in the tomb for nearly a hundred years,”’ 
said Paulding with his stern gray eyes still on the portrait. 

DuFresne added: ‘‘ Her influence is gone.”’ 

‘“‘She is forgotten,’’ Tergison concluded. ‘‘Her weakness 
did not corrupt the Erringman strain of blood.” 

“That is true,”’ said Marcus. ‘‘She did not leave a heritage 
of personality. Her effect on the world was transitory. Soit 
is with all like her. Her philosophy was in the heart; some- 
what ’’ He would have gone on, but he never finished. 

There came a sharp rap at the long window pane between 
the bookcases. The four men looked about. 

““Who was that?” asked Marcus in a sharp voice. 

“‘Listen!’’ said DuFresne. ‘Someone is on the porch.” 

And yet the four, holding their breath expectantly, could 
hear only the wind in the trees, the faint rattle of a cab 
beyond the cast-iron fence of Number 35, and the crackle of 
cooling embers on the hearth. 


’ 
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“Yes,” exclaimed Paulding suddenly, “‘it 
is someone trying to get in.”’ 

A hand was what they saw—a red, rough 
hand, the fingers stained yellow as if by 
tobacco. From the brilliantly lighted room 
it appeared as a detached and ghostly fist 
that, after a moment of hesitation, knocked 
again. 

Marcus, turning the key, opened the long 
sash. A blast of air rattled the engineers’ 
plans, whisked a card off the top of the pack, 
whirled the white cigar ashes out of the 
bronze tray, and brought into the room a 
smell of wet streets and pavements, of the corrupted salt 
water of the harbor, the odor of the city. Out of the night, 
as if he belonged to its sounds and odors, lurched a man. 

This stranger was not old, nor yet young. His frame was 
strong, but his face was seared and distorted by evil life. He 
was without a collar, his clothes were out at the elbows, 
ripped under the arms, worn at the knees, and his shoes were 
coming apart where once they had been sewed together. He 
stood inside the door, twirling his cap in his red, rough, 
discolored hands. Seeming to have difficulty in framing 
words he looked about at the four stern men, and the four 
stern men stared back at him. 

‘““Why didn’t you come to the front door?’ asked Erring- 
man accusingly. ‘‘You are a beggar?”’ The man did not 
answer. “I say, you are a beggar, aren’t you?”’ repeated 
Marcus. 

“You're right, mister,”’ said the stranger. “‘It was dark 
on the porch. I seen youse an’ I knocked. I wanted to ask 
for an old pair of shoes. I’ve been ina hospital. If any of 
youse don’t believe it, I'll show you. I seen you through 
the winder. An’ I says: ‘There’s a gent who'll do the right 
thing.’”’ 

Marcus examined his hands critically and shook the links 
in his immaculate starched cuffs. Finally he looked up, 
first at the man, then at DuFresne, Paulding and Tergison, 
then at the stranger again. ‘‘Perhaps you’d rather have 
money.” 

sure.” 

“Clothes?” 

“Sure. Anythin’.” 

“‘Yes; now let me tell you something: This is the house 
of Erringman, and I am the only one left.” 






’ 


x THIS the stranger grinned. ‘‘You’re guyin’ me,”’ he 
AX said. Evidently he wished to be sure that all should 
know that he recognized the intent. 

“‘Oh, no,” said Marcus, “I’m not guying you. You came 
just in time. These gentlemen are my intimate friends. 
They know me very well. Now listen to me carefully.” 

““Yes,”’ said the man. 

‘‘Come over here,’ Marcus commanded. 

The water in the stranger’s shoes made an unpleasant 
sound as he walked to the other side of the massive desk. 

“Do you see that portrait?” asked Marcus, lighting a 
cigar. ‘‘ The one of the young woman?”’ 

“Yes,” 

“That was my grandmother. That picture was painted a 
year before she died—in her youth—over seventy-five years 
ago. All those who loved her are dead too. They have lain 
for years in the graveyard where shoes and money and 
clothes, for which you are now asking, are no use.” 

‘‘She is smiling,’ the other remarked with embarrassment. 

“‘Never mind that. Listen: Do you know what a prac- 
tical Christian is?” 

o“ No.” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 
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mame | HE four great paintings from the 

4||| celebrated Henry Clay Frick col- 
{| lection, which are reproduced on 
| the following pages, express the 
A} | aspirationsof four widely different 
| artists and of four widely different 
§ | civilizations. 

The Rembrandt portrait of him- 
. self shows the immense dignity 
———) and the tremendous power to con- 
ceive a human being in a big way, which lifted Rem- 
brandt above any of the painters of his race. 

The Velasquez portrait is colder. It has not the 
emotional force of the Rembrandt, but in this por- 
trait we see not only Philip IV but a great deal of 
Spain, and a superlative example of the Spaniard’s 
ability to put down what he saw before him without 
faltering. 

Corot takes us to a much more romantic attitude 
toward life. 

And again we return to a sophisticated town life 
with Romney. 

Romney was, in a sense, a courtier painter, even 
as Velasquez; but between English idealization and 
Spanish realism there is as great a difference as be- 
tween day and night. Each of these paintings, in its 
way, expresses a life. Nothing like them will ever be 
painted again, because the conditions that produced 
them will never occur again. Painting today is dif- 
ferent because life is different; but if today our artists 
are making a powerful interpretation of life, then we 
shall better see it if we understand, for example, the 
Velasquez portrait of Philip IV, and conceive of it 
as an artist’s reaction to the life he experienced. 














Velasquez: The Painter of Realism 


IEGO RODRIGUEZ DA SILVA Y VELAS- 

QUEZ was born in the last year of the sixteenth 
century. The Silva family was of Portuguese origin, 
but settled in Andalusia early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. When the young Diego was nineteen he mar- 
ried the daughter of his master, Pacheco, and four 
years later he paid his first visit to the Spanish cap- 
ital, Madrid. Don Juan Fonseca, canon of Seville, 
presented him to the great Olivares, who has come 
down to posterity in the splendid equestrian por- 
trait that is one of the glories of the Velasquez room 
in the Prado Museum at Madrid. Nothing came of 
this introduction at that timeand Velasquezreturned 
to Seville, whence he was called back in the following 
year by’ Olivares. 

Philip 1V saw the portrait of Fonseca and at once 
‘“‘commanded the young painter to paint the royal 
person.’’ The king was so delighted with the por- 
trait that he granted Velasquez ‘‘a monopoly of the 
royal features.’’ From this time onward the distin- 
guished painter remained in the service of Philip, 
making two visits to Italy, the first on the advice of 
Rubens, who visited Madrid for nine months while 
Velasquez was still comparatively young. Chiefly 
as the patron of Velasquez and the subject of many 
of his works Philip IV is now remembered. 

It is interesting to think of Velasquez receiving 
from the great Flemish painter, who with him has 
been one of modern art’s strongest influences, the 
advice that sent him to Italy and thereby doubtless 
broadened his native gift. But he had too much 
artistic integrity ever to imitate the magnificent 
Rubens, then at the pinnacle of his fame. 

In 1631, between the first and second trips to 
Italy, Philip IV installed Velasquez in the Alcazar. 
The king made daily visits to the artist and became 
so interested in painting that he made some at- 
tempt in art himself. In 1643 Olivares 
was disgraced; but Velasquez, though 








By Forbes Watson 
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the portrait here reproduced was painted, and later 
sent as a present to the queen, Isabella of Bourbon. 
Years after, Ferdinand VI, then King of Spain, sent 
the portrait to his stepbrother in the Grand Duchy 
of Parma, whence comes its name of the ‘“‘ Parma 
Velasquez.”” The portrait (sometimes referred to 
also as the Fraga portrait) was taken to Switzerland 
in 1859, and was finally sold to a dealer, not many 
years ago, by the prince who had inherited it. 

It now hangs in the center of the east wall of the 
superb Frick gallery, flanked on one side by Goya’s 
‘‘Forge’’ and on the other by an early Greco por- 
trait. And in this distinguished company its own 
eminent qualities seem not less but more apparent. 

No one who has seen this canvas can ever forget 
the superlative craft which marks the painting of 
the costume. This lovely harmony of light red and 
silver receives from the black note of the finely 
painted sombrero which the king holds in his left 
hand just the right contrast to make it sing. In the 
picturesque words of an old chronicler, the king had 
done his soldiers the honor to appear before them as 
a soldier. 

Velasquez never displayed great imaginative or 
emotional power. He had to see before him his sub- 
ject. Asa skillful realist he undoubtedly enjoyed the 
possibilities which the king’s dress offered him. We 
must take each painter for what he is, and for sheer 
realistic painting of costume it will be difficult to 
find a more completely successful equipment than 
that which is indicated by this portrait. 


Rembrandt at the Height of His Power 


r IN the portraits of Philip IV we find a cool and 
courtlike stateliness that links them to the cere- 
monial of the palace, so, too, in the self portrait of 
Rembrandt, which is one of the gems of the Frick 
collection, we find a stateliness, but of a different 
order. 

The portraits by Velasquez belong to the court 
by nature, and they serve to decorate, with a 
beauty restrained by etiquette, as it were, palatial 
rooms where men meet in a formal atmosphere. The 
stateliness of Rembrandt is less formal. It is of the 
vast world, not of the court. 

The cool color that gives to all of Velasquez’s 
painting a certain distinguished air of restraint con- 
trasts with the warmth of tone that gives to Rem- 
brandt a full, glowing richness. In this painting of 
himself we see him in the height of his power as an 
artist. He has suffered and felt life in a much more 
poignant way than Velasquez, the court protégé, 
could. 

While the portrait by Velasquez has the clearness 
of a bell note, there is in the Rembrandt a somber- 
ness, a mystery, and an intangible richness in which 
the generously proportioned figure seems engulfed. 

Velasquez presents his subject with a clarity that 
leaves nothing more for the imagination to demand. 
Rembrandt gives us an extraordinarily human state- 
ment of amazing power, but we cannot see so clearly 
whence this power comes. The power of the form 
and the power of the color we cannot escape. The 
weight of the man is there essentially. But the figure 
is lost in a mysterious shadow. It comes out again 
into the light. 

In this process of losing and finding, our imagina- 
tion is stimulated, and from what we see we build 
up the rest. We experience a creative act. Giving 


us so much Rembrandt still leaves room for us to 
give him something, too, and in the fusion of 
giving and receiving we attain to the highest reaches 


of appreciation. 





Romney: The Painter of the Titled World 


aS from the etiquette of the court of 
Spain in the seventeenth century to the com- 
mercial glory of Amsterdam of the same century was 
a long step, we experience a wider contrast in com- 
ing to Georgian England. Velasquez was protected, 
occasionally interrupted, by a king. The great 
burghers of Amsterdam showered Rembrandt with 
their favor, only to let him end his career in the 
throes of a troubled and tragic poverty. Romney 
worked for neither burghers nor kings, but for a fash- 
ionable world, in which titles moved yet did not rule 
autocratically. The brilliant, fashionable ladies so 
often his subjects were to be pleased, and the Geor- 
gian rooms where his portraits were intended to hang 
were to be decorated in a manner in keeping with 
their style. 

No portraits have had the spontaneous popu- 
larity with a large number of American collectors 
that has been accorded to the portraits of beautiful 
ladies and pretty children by Gainsborough, Reyn- 
olds and Romney. Men’s portraits by these paint- 
ers are not so much in vogue. The Georgian painters 
brought fashionable portraiture to its highest point. 
The portrait of ‘‘The Countess of Warwick and 
Children”’ has in it the quality of idealization which 
the English have always loved, and it is not difficult 
to imagine, even for those who have not seen it so 
placed, how well it adorns a Georgian room. It is, so 
to speak, a well-bred portrait, calculated to please. 
It would be hard to conceive of a lady who would 
object to seeing herself represented in this fashion. 
Could anyone doubt the goodness and fairness of 
those children, the loveliness of the lady, or fail to 
admire the extraordinary skill with which the satin 
dress is painted ? 

The lady herself married the Earl of Warwick 
when she was but sixteen; yet even before this time, 
when still Henrietta Vernon, the eldest of three 
sisters, all famous for their beauty, she inspired 
Walpole and others to write verses on her charms. 
She became the mother of nine children, the boy in 
the portrait being her oldest boy. 

From one of Walpole’s letters it may be surmised 
that the youthful beauty married in a truly roman- 
tic manner, clandestinely. Walpole wrote that he 
“‘had heard of a mysterious and private party. on 
the water. There was only Lady Notable, Miss 
Vernon, the Earl and his brother. On perceiving 
they were seen, the ladies held down their heads, and 
Miss Vernon landed with her hood quite down over 
her face.” 

Raeburn, Gainsborough, Reynolds and Romney 
head the list of British eighteenth-century portrait 
painters. From his first apprenticeship Romney 
painted an enormous number of portraits and, 
although his prices were very low as we think of such 
things nowadays, his income was large owing to his 
great popularity and indefatigable labor. He would 
have six or seven sitters a day, as his accounts show. 
With Reynolds and Gainsborough Romney shared 
fashionable favor, and the story of their rivalry 
shows that these masters of idealization so much in 
demand by the social leaders of their time were very 
human. 


Corot: The Painter of Nature 


EITHER kings nor lovely ladies ever com- 

manded Corot. He brings us to the nineteenth 
century, to the period which is known as the roman- 
tic period, when so many painters left the active 
world of busy men and took themselves into the 
country to study nature, the sky and the 
earth, uncommanded and uninterrupted. 





he remained true to his first great patron, {| 
held the favor of the king to whose notice | 
Olivares had brought him. 

Velasquez, after returning from his 
second trip to Italy, where he painted, 
among other works, the commanding 
portrait of Innocent X, and collected 
pictures and casts from the antique for 
the Alc azar, was named ‘“Aposentador 
Mayor,” or grand marshal of the palace, 
to Philip. He held this office during the 
last eight years of his life, and it was un- 
doubtedly a drain on his time and energy; 
but, nevertheless, in his last period he 
painted the magnificent ‘Las Meninas”’ 
(Maids of Honor) ‘‘Las Hilanderas’’ 
(Tapestry Weavers) and other works that 
have drawnso many art lovers from every 
part of the world to the room in the Prado 
where they now hang. 

In 1644 Philip 1V joined his army in 
Catalufia, where it was attempting to | 
raise the siege of Lérida, then invested by | 
the French. The king was accompanied | 
by a court numbering five hundred per- | 
sons, and among the court officials was 
Velasquez. Philip ordered the quarters 
assigned to Velasquezat Fraga to be prop- 
erly arranged so a portrait of himself 
might be painted, and under some diffi- 





series. 


paper. 


ABOUT THIS SERIES 


O ENTHUSIASTIC and general has been the interest 
awakened by the publication of the first installment of great 
paintings, in the last number of THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 
that at the last moment we have taken this space to express 
our great pleasure at the reception accorded the opening of the 
With the entire series of superb canvases stretched out | 
before us, we can realize what the reader naturally cannot— | 
the tremendous impression that will be made as the series pro- 
gresses and the entire forty or fifty paintings are in the hands 
of the great public. 

Many have asked that each painting shall be printed on a sin- 
gle sheet so that each may be taken out and framed. The cost 
of the double quantity of the expensive paper necessary for the 
adequate printing of these reproductions would make such a 
presentation absolutely prohibitive, even if the present condi- 
tion of the paper market, by reason of war conditions, made it 
possible to procure such a vast amount of this particular grade of_ 
As it is, the expense of this series will approximate nearly 
$200,000—almost twice as much as we originally planned. 

In the next Home Journat will be given four masterpieces 
from the collection of Mr. George W. Elkins, of Philadelphia. 
The famous painters whose great pictures will be presented are 
Gainsborough, Mauve, Romney and Daubigny. 
Tue Epitors or THE LapiEs’ HomE JOuRNAL. 


Corot brought with him to the study of 
nature the truly French quality of classi- 
cism. If our collectors have looked with 
favor upon the lovely ladies that the 
Georgian painters have handed down to 
us in such flattering images, they have 
also looked with equal favor upon the 
landscape painters who are so often re- 
ferred to as the Barbizon painters, or 
‘the men of 1830.” 

And of all these Corot has been the 
most sought, so much so, in fact, that a 
vast number of imitation Corots have 
been made for the market. 

Corot has painted many a figure picture 
of great beauty, but Americans have par- 
ticularly sought his landscapes, and the 
Frick collection contains this very typical 
specimen, which for many years has been 
famous in the art world through various 
important exhibitions, and because it has 
in such good measure the well- recognized 
characteristics which people admire in 
Corot’s art. 

Thanks to the reproduction on page 20, 
it is not necessary to describe the paint- 
ing. In the broad treatment of the mass 
| of the trees, balanced so well by the barer 
trees on the left, and in the light that 
bathes the river landscape, there is classic 








culties, with few and interrupted sittings, 


and lyric beauty. 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL PICTURES IN Am ERICA 
FROM THE LEADING PRIVATE COLRRZGTHoNS 


Presented [por the First Time in Their Original Colors in a Series of Which This is Number Two . 
THIS MONTH: FOUR GREAT PAINTINGS IN THE FRICK COLLECTION OF NEW YORK 
B dY Special Lermission of. LMn Flenry C frick 
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This Reproduction Copyright by Curtis Publishing Company, Engraved From the Original Painting by Charles W. Beck. 


PRILIP TV: BY VELASCUEZ 


HIS portrait of Philip 1V of Spain, known as the “ Parma Velasquez,” is one of many portraits which the gifted Spaniard painted of his royal patron. It was executed 
at the King’s order as a gift for the Queen, Isabella of Bourbon, in the year 1044. The King is represented life size in a soldier's uniform. Rose coral and silver are the 
dominating notes, beautifully harmonized, of the costume. In most of his other portraits Philip, faithful to the etiquette of the court, appears in black. 
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This Reproduction Copyright by Curtis Publishing Company. Engraved From the Original Painting by Charles W. Beck 


PORTRAIT OF REMBRANDT 
BY HIMSELF 


HIS superb portrait of himself was painted by Rembrandt in the year 1658, when he was 

fifty-two years of age. Although at this time his worldly fortunes had begun to decline, his 
art was in the fullness of its maturity. Rembrandt painted many portraits of himself, but in none 
more than in this example can be found the dignity, the calm, of his genius in complete possession 
of its power. When this portrait was painted, eleven years before his death, Rembrandt had 
known the extremes of success and adversity. All experiences were assimilated by his great 
humanity, serving only to deepen and enrich his illustrious art. Splendid in color and drenched 
in luminous air, the picture gives a remarkably full impression of the essential qualities that make 
Rembrandt one of the world’s great painters. 
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This Reproduction Copyright by Curtis Publishing Company. Engraved From the Original Painting by Charles W. Beck. 


COUNTESS OF WARWICK AND 
CHILDREN: BY ROMNEY 


HIS portrait is a favorable example of the art of George Romney, who, born in 1734, passed away in 

1802. Captivated by feminine grace and childish loveliness, he was at his best in painting subjects 
of this sort. He knew how to enhance the attractiveness of his sitters with quaint and charming costumes, 
painted with cunning skill. Like his contemporaries of the English school, Romney was essentially a 
courtier painter, polished, urbane and elegant, and conceiving it a duty delicately to flatter his clients. 
The Countess of Warwick, represented here with two of her nine children, was the second wife of George, 
Earl of Warwick, whom she married at sixteen. As Henrietta Vernon and as Lady Warwick she was 
celebrated for her beauty. Horace Walpole frequently refers to her in his letters. 
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They Go to the City Where the Spring Was Born 
By Catherine Van Dyke 


AUTHOR OF “IN THE LAND OF MICHAEL O'LEARY,” ETC. 
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\e Os) LEASE — if you were at the top of 

. f this gold-and-blue morning, and far 

\ \) /) Wy below, within a courtyard deliciously 

\ \ WL, merry mortal shadowed by an orange 

\ , tree that rebels with all its budding 

4 romance against the matter-of-fact 

ZS cobblestones — if you could see a 

fruit above a terra-cotta rain jar that stands at the pinkest 

apex of the court, while a spicy Gulf breeze sets the dew glit- 

tering on the neatly bedded violets, the daffodils, the Chero- 

kee roses, and all the world spins in a dervishism of color, of 
in the air, where would you say I am? 

No, not in spirit; for this is the land where the spring was 
born, and my soul sails to glory on an Easter card. But 
bodily, without metaphor and with postmark, where have 

The compass won’t help you a bit, for here the North Star 
has tumbled from his throne and is a jolly old fellow who 
teases you terribly by bending low to the rim of the sugar- 
cane groves, while the Southern Cross is the Order of Merit 
language help you to locate us, I’m afraid. 

“Bon jour, ma p'tite,”” Tante Fefine has already called 
from the little jalousied gallery where she takes her morning 
café au lait. And Tante Fefine is a born American. 
bowl of flowers against the San Domingo mahogany panels 
and cried: ‘‘For pity’s sake, hurry up; we are going to have 
breakfast out there in the court and Phoebe is starved!” 

And Lucie, Tante Fefine’s granddaughter, is as American 
and the Frenchiest instep ever inherited from ancestors who 
danced their minuets in the old French opera house or crossed 
swords under the Dueling Oaks. 

And when we were settled on the stone bench against the 
daguerreotype shoulder and jabbered in Spanish learned 
just over there in the Poydras market, where he was Amer- 
ican born: ‘‘Buenos dias! Buenos dias!’’ And then he cocked 
his wicked pirate’s eye and screamed: “Bonaparte! Bona- 


\ frosted by pink stucco walls, beheld a 
\ 
glossy banana tree dangling its yellow 

perfume and lively springtime sounds—please you there, up 
Phoebe and I descended ? 
that blazes on the softly black, velvet night. Neither will 

In the high, dim hallway Cousin Lucie has stood her 
as anyone could be with lively black hair, soft Spanish eyes 
orange tree, Lucie’s big green parrot perched on her slim 
parte!” 


HE kitchen door swings out on its big iron hinges and 
Bonaparte enters—as never a Bonaparte entered before— 
bearing hand-high a tray of crisp rolls, some Lusianne honey 
and a pot of Creole coffee made according to the recipe of 
the old Creole pére: ‘‘A Creole’s coffee should be strong as 
his faith, ardent as his hope 
and frequent as his charity.” 
“Ben jour.’ Bonaparte’s 
black face is divided by a 
wide, white gleam, and then 
he adds more to Lucie in a 
dialect we cannot at all un- 
derstand, with its French 
and Spanish and some In- 
dian and the rest just plain 
negro words. And Bona- 
parte, too, is American. 
But there! with the first 
fragrance of that thick, sweet 
coffee you have our secret, 
for there is only one place in 
the world where, like gumbo, 
Creole coffee is local as a 
postmark. And ofall places 
in New Orleans to sip it is 
the Vieux Carré, where Tante 
Fefine’s old house with the 
pink courtyard stands 
among its shabby neighbors 
likea valentine miraculously 
preserved in these faded 
streets where Spanish dons 
once swaggered in velvet 
cloaks and the jeunesse dorée 
of France hung the romance 
of the Old World on the 
crescent of the New. 


UT Lucie has more than 

an orange-tree breakfast. 
As she reads the note that . 
comes, not by mail but by 
hand, as they still deliver 
love letters in the Vieux 
Carré, the softest glow steals 
from her clear, ivory-smooth 
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cheeks to her languid Spanish eyelids; and, 
seeing Lucie by lovelight, you suddenly forget 
how quick and deft and altogether practical 
she is—how she can garden and market and 
sew and laugh—and cry, too—quicker than 
Phoebe and | could dream of doing. 

For Lucie seems to be everywhere at once, 
mending the faded tapestries on the old gilt 
chairs, showing Bonaparte how to perform 
miracles in making yesterday’s dinner into 
today’s banquet, keeping the old house full of 
friends and flowers, while her liquid, birdlike 
laughter positively scorns the thin little purse 
with which she and Tante Fefine must meet a 
world that forgets how royally we sit at dinner. 

Then night shuts out the too neighborly 
clotheslines, and the squalor of the old square 
is forgotten in the candlelight that softens the 
mended black lace and the thin, eager face of Tante Fefine, as, 
with the shadows leaping like courtiers at the bidding of her 
fan, she defies destiny to forget that she is yet a De Granville! 

And Lucie in her cottonade dress, worn with the grace of 
her women who have trailed lace trains over marble floors— 
Lucie is there to see that the world shall understand that she 
is young, radiantly young, and that she is in love, and life, 
like her salad, needs a dash of lemon to give it zest. 


ERTAINLY Tante Fefine is quite as excited as Lucie 

about the love letter that comes every morning with the 
two red roses, not only because Philippe is a ‘‘ handsome brun 
with a stunning mustache,” as Lucie whispers, but because 
he himself is so wonderful with his jaunty bows and little 
kindnesses. And Philippe is very rich, too, a cotton broker, 
and this winter cotton has gone soaring sky-high. So, like a 
regular French grandmother, Tante Fefine declares that luck 
always comes with love, and Lucie must expect Philippe’s 
parents to call and present a proposal—not to Lucie, please, 
but to Tante Fefine herself—any minute. 

But Phoebe says she has an idea that Lucie’s cleft chin is 
very much in the way of Philippe’s own proposal, for Lucie 
is so very proud. That is her one terrible fault; she will never 
let Phoebe or me lend her anything, not even my string of 
corals that would make such a dash of color with her ripe 
red lips. 

““No,” she said firmly, and put them aside with a sigh; 
and then suddenly I understood why she hasn’t even a little 
trinket, nor Tante Fefine either. Only the old brooch withthe 
De Granville crest in its diamond setting is left to be worn 
on the black mantilla every evening, with such an air you 
would think it was a combined pedigree and bank account. 
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Tante Fefine is Quite as Excited as Lucie About 
the Love Letter That Comes Every Morning 


“T am guarding that for Lucie’s grandchildren,’”’ says 
Tante Fefine with a smile; and Lucie always leaps over 
and takes her in her arms tight—tight—and, with the most 
impish little laugh, deluges her with heaps of pecky kisses. 

“You shall keep the brooch, grandmére,”’ she cries; ‘‘always, 
always! Don’t worry about the grandchildren.” 

I am sure if her rich cotton broker were the shabby boy 
who sells ‘‘Pralines! Pralines!’’ every morning out on the 
banquette, Lucie would probably do the proposing herself. 
Well, if there is luck in love, I believe something is going to 
happen sure; and I shouldn’t be surprised if Lucie will be 
persuaded to give up the crumbling old house and take Tante 
Fefine to live with them in one of the beautiful ‘“‘ young mar- 
ried homes” out on the St. Charles. But, being a practical 
lover, this morning Lucie folds up her letter, and the three 
of us are up and off to go to market. 


O YOU know what that means, going to the old French 
market at New Orleans? Opening the iron gate, where 
the coat of arms is so tightly entwined it defies the rust of its 
gate neighbors, we step out on the banquette. Phoebe has 
on her springiest suit and panama hat and Lucie and I are 
coatless, for the March day is soft asa northern June. Behind 
our marketing procession Bonaparte totes a big basket on 
his head. 

That intricately carved black walnut door opens the 
haunted house where now, among stacks of bananas and 
sleeping dagos, walks the ghost of Madame Lalaurie, killed 
while boar hunting at Versailles. There is the house built 
for Napoleon when the Creoles were to have rescued him from 
St. Helena, and down farther by the shining, turbid river was 
the blacksmith shop of the great pirate, Jean Lafitte, whose 
black flag ruled the Gulf and 
turned it to a horseshoe to 
magnetize ‘‘every pirate 
a worthy of the name.” 

Now all the old houses of 
the Vieux Carré are huddled 
together like gossiping 
cronies. Every building of 
the ancient square that 
speaks of a Latin past, 
though it be one of the squat 
cafés where planters and 
buccaneers made merry; or 
the great St. Louis Cathe- 
dral, where mass is still said 
for the stately soul of Don 
Almonaster; or the Cabildo, 
from which the tricolor and 
Spanish flag have waved; or 
any of the time-stained stuc- 
coes ‘‘that have buried many 
a princely heartache’’— 
trembling with the burden of 
their pasts, the houses of the 
Vieux Carré stand to their 
last totter, the Old Guard 
to defend the romance of 
Creole New Orleans. 





NDhereweare! No, not 

at the most wonderful 
picture gallery, filled with the 
vivid colorings of the Goya 
and Frans Hals and every 
other master who loved to 
paint the feast of a market. 
I lostall mydoubts about the 
old French market’s being 
a Barmecide banquet when 
I pointed ecstatically to a 
great pile of greenish bronze 
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lobsters: ‘‘Oh, Lucie, look, look!’’ At this one of the mon- 
sters darted out a claw to grip my finger with a cordiality 
most intensely Southern. 

But, instead of being at a regular market, we might have 
been at a party. The great open pile with its flat Spanish 
arches is filled with ladies who step from their motors to do 
their own buying, just as they did in Paris. Laughing, chat- 
ting, we wound in and out the stalls gleaming with iridescent 
mackerel, scarlet-speckled trout, bronze pheasants, tiny reed- 
birds, and pathetic little pink pigs who looked as if they ought 
to be spanked instead of roasted. 

Little girls darted about calling out: “‘Pacanes, pacanes!” 
“Belles des figues!’’ San Domingo negroes hawked the wares 
of the baskets on their heads, swaying their fishhook 
earrings. Suddenly a little boy held out an armful of 


So it is that, through the lavish open joy of the city, the 
soul of its romance steals like the pungent orange blossoms 
flinging their fragrance everywhere. 

The very night school, too, was born ina magical, fantastic 
way—from a circus; for one day, when the gay caravans 
betook themselves to other quarters, a young clown sat 
thinking how quickly the tented city had disappeared, leaving 
only a sprinkling of sawdust. So Pierrot, yearning for a more 
stable thing, wished that he, the boy who had run away 
from home because he hated school, could find a place to 
learn to read and write. 

Crippled Sophie Wright, frail, poor, working by day, was 
willing to give her tired evenings to the boy clown, who, 





violets. Hissweet, timid face was so much like Toinette’s 
Philip, who, with Dea, once sold flowers in this same 
Creole market, that I wanted to buy him too. 

Lucie said he was an Acadian and had come in early 
that morning, with the carts laden with blossoms, from 
the old town of St. Martinville, where the wanderers 
expelled by the British built the quaint town Phcaebe 
and I saw in the Land of Evangeline. Imagine buying 
violets from an Acadian! 

“The Acadian girls have a strange dream of happi- 
ness out there,’ said Lucie. ‘‘ Every Acadian girl hopes 
to have ninety grandchildren.” 

Heaven help us! An Acadian’s dream is to have 
ninety grandchildren! 

I gladly bought a bunch of Life Everlasting for five 
cents. It was such a bargain in immortality after an 
Acadian’s dream. 


S LUCIE went about making her concise little pur- 
chases we suddenly spied an extra big and black 
mammy behind a stand of goodies as sparkling as her 
madras bandanna. With her broadest smile, amid a set- 
ting of tropical luxury, happy-hearted mammy, squared 
and cubed with content, was indeed a fitting picture of 
the Solid South. But for us she was another discovery: 
a deep, dark and mysterious fortune teller. After we 





had crossed her palm with silver she muttered a string of 
voodoo incantations, and promised Pheebe a rapid suc- 
cession of four husbands, while I felt sure Phoebe was 
going to write to Number One to get his life insured 
directly. 

Mammy foretold that in seven days—or seven weeks, 
or seven months, or seven years—a man was going to 
propose to me. May fate protect that poor man of mine, 
who does it over again every day by letter! Then she 
gave us something you can get only in New Orleans: 
Lagniappe. Lagniappe means a little present, some- 
thing extra thrown into your bargain for luck. Mammy 
gave me a little brooch of twisted gilt wire spelling ‘‘Oh, 
you doll!’’ and Pheebe went off with ‘Cheer up” blazoned 
on her sailor tie, to the encouragement of every passer-by. 

Lagniappe, a gift, just for the love of giving! That little 
word will always be our synonym for New Orleans. Perhaps 
it is a Spanish inheritance that prompts everyone here to 
offer us a thing as soon as we admire it; but if we go home 
laden with any more scarfs, or fans, or ferns, or orange seeds 
we shall be more like the Chinese visitors and have to be 
presented with a couple of servants to sit on our treasures 
and guard them all the way home. But kindness is the very 
keynote of the city that doesn’t need to go back to the classic 
myths for its statues of charity, but instead chooses them, like 
Margaret Haughery’s, from its own women. 


\ HEN Margaret Haughery came to New Orleans she 
'V had only two things to recommend her to fortune: she 
was Irish; she had a good cow. And that was the cow that 
gave the milk that moistened the bread that made famous 
the bakery that made the fortune that founded the orphan 
asylums that Margaret built. 

Every time she baked a loaf Margaret made a little one, 
a lagniappe, for some poor child. When her kindness leav- 
ened the bakery to a place of fame, though she became rich 
in a city that loves a generous heart, and orphan asylums 
rose to call her name blessed, she never changed her simple 
life nor the modest dress with the broad, deep pockets, and 
she died still unable to read or write, signing her 
will with a cross, ‘‘as perhaps should have been 
the sign of her whose life’s motto was: ‘Suffer ne? 
little children to come unto me.’”’ 

As we sit on the balcony in the evenings, the 
few evenings when Lucie’s brun is not there to 
laugh at her sweet, light chatter and her eyes K M1 
shining like moon flowers in the dusk, Tante 
Fefine tells us again the stories of a city that is 
built on the very crescent of romance. And— 
would you believe it, even the public schools 
have their legend—one so strange that no self- 
respecting novelist would risk imagining it: 

When John McDonogh, rich, handsome, the 
beau of New Orleans, besought the hand of 
Micheala Almonaster, who was then in the full 
tide of her sixteen years’ beauty, her father, the 
stern grandissimo, refused because, forsooth, he 
did not favor the self-made lover’s low. birth. 
With all the passion, the fervor, of another Romeo 
and Juliet the lovers parted—Micheala to take 
the veil at the Ursuline Convent, where many 
another Creole beauty has gone to forget, and 
John McDonogh to cloister himself on his 
plantation in Algiers. 

Embittered by his fate, all the fervor of his 
love turned to the extreme of hatred of his fellow 
men; only the little children of New Orleans 
were sure of a smile from the young man who so 
soon became round-backed, sorrow-visaged, as 
McDonogh the beau changed to McDonogh 
the miser. But every New Year’s Day, when the 
Ursuline Convent opened its door to receive visitors, then the 
shabby man would discard his old clothes, and, once mpre at- 
tired as McDonogh the beau, come to ask his poche ques- 
tion: “‘ Does Sister Micheala live, and does she seem at peace?” 


ORMER friends, business men, wondered who would 

inherit the crabbed old bachelor’s millions. But the 
children of New Orleans, they who had never forgotten to 
press a little hand in the big, tight fist, they will always know 
of the man who died leaving all his money to educational 
purposes for the young, asking only, “‘as a small favor, that 
the little children shall sometimes come and plant a few 
flowers.above my grave.” 

With difficulty could the strong iron box of John 
McDonogh be opened, and, as he had left no will concern- 
ing its secret, it was strenuously plied until it yielded its 
mystery—a young girl’s gold slipper, a handful of confetti. 
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He Bowed Himself Out Backward in Most Brittle Fashion 


penniless but trusting, wished to make his reparation to life 
through industry. So Pierrot sat at the feet of Sophie, and 
New Orleans’ first night school opened—opened and filled 
with all the derelicts and the unfortunate, until the very waifs 
of the street begged for admittance. 

Yellow fever came and the little school was swept of its 
students, but crippled Sophie Wright defied death with her 
eternal purpose. Without money, without books, once more 
she opened her doors, and this time it was a band of street 
waifs, Spasm Band, Stale Bread, Slowfoot Pete, Warm 
Gravy and Zoozoo, who became her knights, and from the 
wreck of an old school there arose one of the greatest institu- 
tions of our country, one where none was too needy, none too 
backward, but might have his chance. Even the blind there 
learned to hope, and that was through Zoozoo himself, who 
suddenly lost his sight, and, saying only that perhaps “‘his 
eyes had seen too much after all,’’ lit the torch of learning 
for those who sat in darkness. 


UT it isn’t often that we have an evening alone, nor 

indeed a moment nowadays. Lucie’s brun insists on tak- 
ing usall, Phoebeand me, and Tante Fefine—who really seems 
younger than any of us—in his beautiful limousine to speed 
over the white shell roads out into the country spaces, past 
bright little bayous overhung with long gray moss and lined 
with glowing irises. As we passed the old Spanish fort and 








Alas! He only took out a dollar watch and squinted at the 
time. Hic jacet adventure! 

But there is only one thing that we can speak of now, and 
that is the merry, mad, magical night that is coming to us at 
Mardi Gras. Lucie insists that Phoebe and I must go with 
Philippe’s friends, but there she stops and will not speak 
further, and Tante Fefine sighs terribly and throws her eyes 
and shoulders to heaven; for, secret though it be, there is a 
rumor that Philippe is to be the king at the Rex ball, and he 
has asked the most beautiful woman of New Orleans to be 
his queen— Lucie. 

And that is the dreadful part of it: one cannot be a queen 
in a cottonade dress, and Phoebe and I are powerless to press 

any of our Sunday best upon her. Even Tante Fefine 
says it is all ‘‘ ver-ry, ver-ry miserable.” 

Yesterday we found Lucie ina limp little heap crying, 
with shaking sobs, into her pillow—no more the brave, 
laughing Lucie who rides the crest of life defiantly, but 
just a girl who can’t go to the ball of her life because she 
hasn’t a good-enough dress to wear. Tante Fefine ran 
to her with her arms wide. ‘ You shall go, you shall go 
to the ball, my pretty!’’ she promised like a fairy god- 
mother. ‘You shall be queen of the Mardi Gras. You 
are young, you are beautiful, you are in love. That isa 
combination life cannot resist !”’ 


T WAS Tante Fefine who took Life and me into her 
confidence. ‘‘You must give me courage, my child;”’ 








she kept my hand tight in hers, while the adroit little 
man with the black cap called from the Rue Bourbon— 
when Pheebe and Lucie were discreetly out—and begged 
that if madame would so kindly allow him—and had he 
not always made the transactions of madame ?—he hada 
purchaser, a most pressing purchaser, for just such an in- 
comparable pin as he knew madame to possess in the 
diamond-set crest of the De Granvilles. 

There is no use to tell the little man that a De Granville 
crest is a De Granville crest. As Tante Fefine wavers 
he becomes more certain, he speaks of Lucie tenderly, 
as one who has watched her since a little child. He has 
heard that maybe she will be the queen of Mardi Gras. 
“For the honor of the city, for the love of Lucie, could 
the grandmére not consider ?’’ 

Poor madame, her thin hands pressed to her face, 
considered. Then her battle was fought. Standing 
very straight and tall by the portrait of her own grand- 
mother, who had danced the minuet at Versailles, trem- 
bling but royal, she rested her last relic in the velvet 
box of the little man from the Rue Bourbon. Very pale, 
as if he did not know his careful part in the tragedy of 
an old friend, he bowed himself out backward in most 
brittle fashion. Then Tante Fefine and I flew, flew to 
the shops, and there, thinking only of Lucie, of her tear- 
wet face sobbing among the pillows, Tante Fefine bought 

all the gay, foolish things a girl might wish to wear in the 
night of her life as queen of the carnival. 


ie you imagine Lucie that evening as suddenly she saw 
the large lavender blossom Tante Fefine had tucked into 
her corsage to hide the missing brooch? 

“Grandmére!’’ she cried. ‘‘Grandmére!""—and threw 
herself into her arms clinging, crying in a sort of a pitiable 
terror until we led her to the miracle of the dress. As Lucie, 
bewildered, dropped beside the sparkling silver train, Tante 
Fefine’s reward came. 

‘“‘Philippe’s parents have asked this afternoon that you 
shall be queen of the carnival, my little one,’’ she said in her 
soft French. “I gave them my word, the word of a De Gran- 
ville; you, a De Granville, cannot break my pledge.” 

Stunned, frightened, tremendously, wonderfully happy, 
Lucie flitted about like a gorgeous butterfly. She was all 
laughter, all tears now; and when her lightning moods 
darkened with a thought of tomorrow, then it was Tante 
Fefine who pressed her close and laughed gayly, defiantly. 

“You are young, you are young, my darling. You are in 
love. If only for one night, be a queen, be happy!” 

So we began our mysterious preparations. The whole city 
was tuning up like an orchestra for its brilliant flare of tri- 
umph. Even in the afternoon the first overture began with 
serenades and bouquets and mystic messages from the rev- 
elers, while the parade of gorgeous floats seemed 
to turn the streets to fairyland. 

As we came home breathless with excitement 
we found Tante Fefine and Lucie standing with 
dumb amazement before the strange present 
Bonaparte had just brought in from a mysterious 
messenger. Rex always gives his queen a hand- 
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So she wonders as she knits, 
Dreaming as she softly sings. 


Pink is for a boy, they say; 
It must be a little son! 


Blue is for a tiny girl— 
*Tis the color of the skies; 
And she seems to see the tint 
Mirrored in a baby’s eyes. 
So she dreams the hours away, 
Only wishing that she knew 


Whether it be pink or blue. 


SH DINK or blue—which shall it be? 
f Tiny socks and dainty things; 


And she counts and drops a stitch, 
Wishing that the sock was done. 


Which to choose; but little cares 





some souvenir of their Mardi Gras coronation; 
but—would you, could you believe it ?—there, 
sparkling before our eyes, was the comedy of 
Philippe and the crisp little man from the Rue 
Bourbon! It isthe De Granville crest more lumi- 
nous than ever, with two added diamonds that 
Philippe presents to Lucie, his queen. 


T LAST the evening came, and, thrilling 
even more than Lucie, who is like a young 
silver moon, wistful, mysterious in her happi- 
ness, Phoebe and I found ourselves in the great 
throng that crowded the old French opera house. 
Phoebe, gorgeous in the Oriental costume we had 
cut out and sewed on Tante Fefine’s floor, and 
I, as Carmen, sat in the ribboned inclosure with 
the favored young girls of New Orleans waiting 
to be “called out’”’ for a dance. 

Streams of dominos whirled about us, red-and- 
white confetti tossed in the scented air, strange 
costumes of history passed in review—of kings, 
cavaliers, of the city’s own knights and heroes, 
or even of opera singers like little Adelina Patti, 





the shining disk of Lake Pontchartrain, I thought how merry 
and gay the brilliant cafés like butterflies tinted the dusk. 
But the dusk is very quick here. It just flings a lavender 
band about the sunset and—piff! piff!—is gone. 

Sometimes we have breakfast in true New Orleans spirit 
at one of the old cafés like Madame Bégé’s, where we become 
absolutely reckless with brioches, deviled crabs and all the 
rich, spicy things that are strictly Creole, since no French- 
man with an eye to his waistline would hazard them. There 
is magic in these spots where still traders, hunters, seamen, 
descendants of pirates and princes meet with a strange gen- 
tility in their fiercest gesture as if they were calmed like the 
terrific Missouri whiskers that are here sidetracked to jaunty 
Napoleon III’s. As I saw a dark-skinned, beady-eyed brig- 
and suddenly drop his hand to his red sash with an intense 
dramatic gesture, I was sure he was going to draw a keen 
glittering knife and we should have a fine pirate scene. 


who flitted by us in a wide hoopskirt just as 
Patti herself looked when, as one of the old opera 
troupe in the same ballroom, she first sang “‘ Home, Sweet 
Home.” In eddies of fun we waltzed under the loges grilles— 
the gayly festooned boxes where sat Tante Fefine with her 
girlhood friends. 

Suddenly two pink satin pages advanced, blew their long 
gold trumpets, and, as the dancers parted to make a path to 
the throne, we saw Lucie. 

If you could have seen the look on her face of dazzling— 
oh, wonderful—happiness! And Philippe in a crimson tunic, 
with a gold scepter, sitting beside her on a silver throne— 
Philippe seemed not to care that he was king of anything 
else in the world but Lucie’s heart. 

As we swept our curtsy she put out her hand just a bit to 
show us the sparkle of her ring; but not even the ring, nor 
the De Granville crest, safe at last with its own, sparkled 
like her eyes. 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 59 
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summer. A sweet haze—the drift of a far-away wil- 

derness fire—flushed the sun and deepened the yellow 
color of the world to ocher. Between the ocher sunlight and 
the purple shadows of the Linger Tickle hills the harbor 
water lay flat and black, and beyond the heads of harbor the 
sea rolled lazy and gray and listlessly splashed the drab 
rocks of the coast, with no hint of that spurt of foul weather 
by which the coast was presently to be shocked. The soft 
Newfoundland weather beckoned the old men of the place to 
bask in the sun and stir abroad for the last time. Soon a 
blast of wind and snow from the northeast would shut them 
in the kitchens for the winter—Jimmie Horn and Davy Lunt 
and all the other old men of Linger Tickle. 

Davy Lunt and Jimmie Horn fell in together on the crest 
of the Lookout. Davy Lunt was near deaf and Jimmie Horn 
was near blind. 

“What you doin’ with that big book you got?’’ Davy 
inquired. 

“I’m pretty near readin’ it.” 

“What say? Readin’ it?” 

“Me? No. I been pretty near readin’ it. Isn’t your eyes 
good for nuthin’ the day? Watch my lips, Skipper Davy, 
an’ you'll hear what I says. I can’t read nothin’ but some 
portions o’ the Holy Scriptures. My mother teached me the 
Twenty-third Psalm an’ the Thirteenth Chapter o’ First 
Corinthians by rote. I reads un free an’ easy t’ this day. 
What I knows by rote I reads well enough with my new 
spectacles. I isn’t been readin’ this here big book. I jus’ 
come pretty near readin’ it. I been lookin’ at the pictures.” 

“Flowers, Jimmie?” 

‘Ay, b’y,” Jimmie replied gravely. ‘‘You got it right, 
Skipper Davy.” He pursed his lips. There was a trace of 
the pomposity of scholarship in his tone. ‘This here big 
book is about flowers. She tells about seeds an’ shoots,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘She tells what t’ pay an’ where t’ send. ’Tis 
what they calls a catalogue. She come up from St. John’s 
two year ago.~I’m read to regular out of her. My fifth gran’- 
son is a bit of a scholar, Skipper Davy. He’ve reached the 
age o’ twelve an’ page one-fifty-three this year. I ‘low he’ll 
master this here big book afore he’s thirteen. Jus’ now I 
been overhaulin’ the chapter about ic 

“Roses, Skipper Jimmie?” 

“‘Ay, roses!’ 


ee TICKLE was warm that day. It was Indian 








KIPPER DAVY chuckled a little. It was not a banter- 
ing amusement. There was melancholy in it—the smiling 

melancholy of a long retrospect. ‘‘ You been wonderful fond 
0’ roses all your life,’’ said he. ‘‘I mind the lil rosebush you 
kep’ aboard the Pussy Willow the year us fished at Soap- 
an’-Water.”’ 

“You're dodderin’, b’y! ’Twasn’t a rosebush I kep’ in the 
forecas’l’ at Soap-an’-Water. "Twas a tulip.” 

“What say? Two roses, Jimmie?” 

“Hut!” Jimmie snapped. ‘“’Twas a red tulip, shaped like 
a goblet. Don’t you mind’’—Jimmie’s voice was plaintive— 
“that lovely lil red tulip I kep’ at Soap-an’-Water ?”’ 

Davy nodded. ‘Frost bit her,” said he, ‘‘in northerly 
weather down at Tickle-t’-Harbor.” 

“No!” Skipper Jimmie complained. ‘‘ You’re nothin’ but 
a dodderin’ ol’ codger, Davy! ’Twas beatin’ out o’ Hungry 
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Harbor I lost my tulip. A slappin’ big sea carried her away 
when us struck the open off Jelly Cake Head. Don’t you 
mind, Davy?—me near goin’ over the side after that lil 
red tulip?” 

“You kep’ a rose,’’ Davy insisted firmly, ‘‘at Lady Cove.”’ 

“Lady Cove!’’ Jimmie expostulated. ‘‘At Lady Cove I 
kep’ a fuchsia from my mother’s window-shelf. Your mind 
is sure givin’ way, Davy. You don’t mind nothin’ at all o’ 
them ol’ days.” 

““You lost a rosebush somewheres, Jimmie. I mind how 
you took it t’ heart.” 


IMMIE mused on the familiar event. ‘Ay,’ said he. 

“We fished at Run-by-Guess the year I lost my rose- 
bush. She were a tender thing, that lil white rosebush. I kep’ 
her in a lil red pot. An’ I lef’ her out overnight. Southerly 
wind, don’t you mind? Stars out, Davy? A wonderful mild 
night! An’ that lil rosebush had been cooped up under the 
cabin skylight for a fortnight—an’ she needed an airin’, 
Davy—an’ I put her out—an’ forgot ‘i 

Davy nodded. ‘Frost bit her, Jimmie,’ said he. ‘I mind 
it now.” 

“Frost bit her deep, Skipper Davy. Wind jumped t’ the 
nor’east. I was asleep. She died that night.” 

““More’n forty year ago!” 

Jimmie sighed. ‘‘ Davy,” said he abruptly, ‘‘you been t’ 
the graveyard o’ late?” 

Skipper Davy started. ‘‘What say?’ 

‘Tis a pretty place,’’ Jimmie observed: ‘’Tis a friendly 
place too.” 

“‘T—] isn’t been out t’ the—well, out there—for a long, 
long time,’’ said Davy uneasily. ‘‘I ’low—well, I ‘low I jus’ 
don’t care t’—t’ cruise them parts.”’ 

“‘T been meditatin’, an’ in my ol’ age I’m give t’ tender 
ways,” Jimmie went on. ‘There isn’t much to do in harbor 
for a couple o’ ol’ codgers like we. I’m tired o’ these dull 
times. Isn’t you, Davy? I isn’t had nothin’ t’ do in this 
here harbor since I fetched the Wild Indian up from 
Huskie Dog an’ hung her down for the las’ time. Bein’ past 
my labor I isn’t allowed t’ track mud in the kitchen, an’ I 
got t’ be home in time for tea; an’ that’s all the trouble I got 
in these dull times. I’ve growed tired of it. An’ climbin’ the 
Lookout the day, an’ lookin’ back over the hills, in this soft 
weather, I lowed somehow, that a couple o’ ol’ codgers like 
you an’ me might ’s well clean up the graveyard.” 

There was silence. 

“What you mean, Jimmie?” Davy’s voice was alarmed. 
“Why clean it up?” Suspicion seized the old man. He was 
horrified. ‘‘You wasn’t—you wasn’t thinkin’ o’ puttin’ 
things shipshape, was you—shipshape for—for me?”’ 

‘A hearty ol’ whale like you!’’ Jimmie snorted. 

“‘No, Jimmie? Well, well! Dear man!’’ Davy was still 
bewildered. He reflected. And he started, illumined. ‘ Jim- 
mie, b’y,” said he in an anxious whisper, ‘‘ you isn’t thinkin’ 
o’ movin’ in yourself jus’ yet, is you?” 














It shocked Jimmie. ‘‘Who? Me? No!”’ he gasped indig- 
nantly. 

“I’m glad o’ that, anyhow,” said Davy mildly. ‘‘I never 
thought of it afore. I’d be sort o’—well, sort o’ lonely, b’y— 
lef’ all alone here ie 

Jimmie scrambled up. ‘‘’Tisn’t nothin’ like that, Davy,” 
he declared heartily. ‘I can sleep soft anywheres, ol’ ship- 
mate, an’ so can you, when it comes time t’ lie down for good 
and all. You jus’ come along t’ that lil graveyard the mor- 
row afternoon, an’ I’ll prick a course o’ good conduc’ for a 
couple o’ ol’ codgers that’s past their labor. An’ I ‘low, 
Davy,” he added abruptly, ‘‘that you an’ me had best 
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gallop home t’ tea. An’ that’s a fac’! 





ligt ges’ day Jimmie Horn and Davy Lunt cruised over the 
hill to a sunlit hollow, back of the naked sides of the 
Jumping Jack, where lay the graveyard. It was still soft 
Indian summer weather—sweet haze and ocher sunlight; 
but the sea was up overnight without cause, rolling gray and 
unruffled over the Hook-an’-Line in the still afternoon, and 
booming in the Hole-in-the-Wall, and streaming and froth- 
ing through the cleft in Split Tooth. A wind “up and down 
the mast ’’—no breath of wind at all—and arisen sea! There 
was therefore menace in the boom and gurgle of Hole- 
in-the-Wall and an obscure warning in the rush of water 
through Split Tooth. It was a vague menace, remote; yet 
the two old men of Linger Tickle, who had kept watch 
on the weather all their lives, were delicately sensitive to the 
threat of change and violence, and responded to the depres- 
sion of the day, being downcast and disquieted. 

Davy Lunt sulked in the wake of Jimmie Horn, vastly out 
of humor with the direction of the excursion. ‘‘ You go in 
with the sickle, Jimmie,”’ said he, reluctant at the graveyard 
gate, ‘‘an’ I’ll wait here with the rake.” 

“‘Isn’t goin’ t’ back out, is you, Davy?” 

Davy kicked obstinately at a stone in the road. ‘‘I never 
did have no interest in graveyards in my youth,” he com- 
plained with a whimsical, abashed twinkle, ‘‘an’ in my age 
I finds I lacks the habit. I'll jus’ wait here, Jimmie.”’ 

‘‘What’s the sense in you waitin’ here?”’ 

“A good deal o’ sense, Jimmie,’”’ Davy argued. ‘‘ My ol’ 
legs is tired. I’ll rest. You go in an’ overhaul the state she’s 
in. Maybe they isn’t nothin’ t’ do.” 

“Well!” Jimmie agreed. 

“You come back an’ report her condition,’”’ said Davy, 
relieved. ‘An’ if she’s foul, an’ if you needs a hand 





HERE was something to do; it was not much. Two 

hearty old codgers of an industrious habit could comfort- 
ably accomplish it all in the slow, gossipy hours of an Indian 
summer afternoon. There were not many graves—a few 
defined plots; some separate, neglected mounds. Linger 
Tickle was not a place of consequence; it harbored not 
more than four hundred folk, and of those who once fished 
from its shelter and had gone their mysterious way for good 
and all, many had needed no burial ashore. To sickle the 
long grass, to wrench the weeds from the short paths, to 
gather the litter of dead twigs, to rake away the wind-blown 
alder leaves—it was not much to do. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 
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What Happened to Benny Strong Because of It: By Mary Heaton Vorse 
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IKE almost every other boy in the world, 
Benny Strong had seen his mother many 
times a day since the day of his birth. 
Like the average boy, he had never looked 
at her. If you had asked him what the 
color of his mother’s hair was, or her eyes, 
or if she was young or old, he could no more 
have told you than any other boy of his 
age. Then, from one moment to another, 
=| the scales, as it were, fell from his eyes 
and he saw his mother. If he hadn’t seen, the other things 
that happened wouldn’t have seemed so important to him. 

He was walking along the village street with his uncle 
Charles, who was twenty, and another glorious young man. 
Coming down the street was a vehicle known as a “‘jigger’”’— 
a stoutly built cart, sideless, but eighteen inches from the 
ground, suitable for holding great barrels of fish. The ap- 
proaching jigger, however, was loaded with lumber, and a 
man and a girl sat upon the lumber. The girl was dressed in 
a white skirt and a white middy. She wore a gay orange 
sweater; her hair, none too smooth, was tied with a narrow 
orange ribbon. As she laughed and talked to the man, she 
gave the impression of extraordinary gayety and happiness— 
so much so that Bud Williams, the splendid out-of-town 
gentleman, said: ‘‘Oh, gee, look at the peach!”’ 

At this his uncle flushed, and Benny involuntarily cried 
out: ‘That ain’t a peach; that’s my mother!” 

“Your what?’’ echoed Bud Williams. ‘‘Get out, you’re 
kiddin’!’’ 

“‘l ain’t kiddin’,” Benny protested. ‘‘Ask Uncle Charles; 
ask my father; that’s him with her.” 

“‘She must ’a’ been a kid when she married,’’ muttered 
Bud Williams. 

His face was clouded with the darkness of a young man 
who has made a break. Embarrassment also brooded dark 
over Uncle Charles. The two young men began to talk with 
a specious fluency about other topics. 
Without analyzing it, their discomfort 
penetrated to Benny. 

It was when the words, “ Look at the 
peach!’’ were spoken that Benny saw 
his mother, and amazement filled him. 
There came to him the upsetting knowl- 
edge that she was young and pretty, so 
pretty that a strange young man could 
cry out at the sight of her the inde- 
corous words: ‘Oh, gee, look at the 
peach!”’ 
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NGER surged into his heart. He’d 
like to learn that guy to call his — 
mother a peach! The happy counte- cay 
nance of his parents drew him. He was 
after the slow-moving jigger like a shot, 
and with that instinct that tells boys 
that parents are easy when happy, he 
yelled to them: ‘‘ Hey, pa; hey, mother, 
I wanta nice-cream soda!” 

But though the pleasures of the day 
crowded in on him, though he witnessed 
a satisfactory dog fight, though he went 
swimming —the bottom of his mind 
could not free itself from the new face 
that his mother had turned to him. His 
preoccupation made him gaze earnestly 
at his mother at the dinner table, and 
finally the startling question, ‘‘ How old 
are you, mother?” plumped out un- 
consciously. 

At this his father and grandmother 
laughed, and his mother blushed and re- 
plied: ‘‘Oh, I’m the usual age, Benny !”’ 

At this Charles gave out: ‘‘ Nobody’d 
think you were. Catching rides on 
jiggers like you do, anybody’d think you 
were Gladys’ age!”’ 

At this his mother said compassionately: ‘‘ Poor William! 
You'll get young yourself one day; try to bear with me until 
that time.” 

Again Benny found the unpremeditated words coming 
from his lips. They were: ‘‘ He’s mad because a feller called 
you a peach. I guess he didn’t think you was married. I 
told him who you was and Uncle Charles was mad.” 

At this his mother blushed again and smiled. Apparently 
she was in no wise disturbed that she had been called a 
peach; apparently his father was not disturbed that a 
“‘feller’’ had thought she wasn’t married. 

Charles caught the expression on their faces; it maddened 
him. ‘Well, you two can grin-and giggle all you like. I 
wouldn’t want my wife to be taken for a kid—doing things 
that nobody else does when she’d got grown children!” 

‘‘There, we shall pick him out a nice wife,” his sister-in- 
law told him soothingly; ‘‘a nice fat old wife in a cap with 
strings to it, so we shall!’ 

‘“*You can laugh,” said Charles bitterly. ‘‘I suppose you’re 
satisfied, you and William both, to have other people laugh!”’ 

And here all the things that had been simmering in Benny 
that morning crystallized. ‘‘ You leave my mother alone,” 
he cried. ‘‘I like my mother just like she is.” 

That was the sum of it. He did like his mother just as she 
was—looking young and catching jigger rides if she felt like 
it and, if anybody laughed, he’d see to them! 


UT to his mother came some understanding of what had 
happened to Benny, and she explained to him: ‘I'll tell 
you what’s the matter, Benny: I’mawfully happy today, and 
when people are happy they always look younger than they 
are. We're going to have the new dormer window built at 
last, and we rode down on the very lumber for it. I thought 
it would be nice,” she explained to her husband’s mother, 
“‘to ride down on the lumber, and then, when we are looking 
at this window, I can think: ‘Hoo, I rode right down on you 
once!’ It makes you feel more intimate with a window to 
have ridden down on it, don’t you think?” 
Benny’s eyes roved around the table. He understood, in 
a way, why she wanted to ride down on that lumber. His 
grandmother, too, smiled comprehendingly. But upon his 
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uncle Charles’ face was written large what he thought of - 


fantastic doings like that, and upon Gladys’ countenance 
was a look of such superiority that Benny cried out: 

“‘Ha, you think you’re smart, don’t you, Gladys?’”’ 

At the moment that he had found that his mother looked 
young, and that her actions were distasteful to his uncle 
Charles, Chivalry was born in the heart of Benny Strong. 
Now Chivalry, when at its legitimate work—which mostly 
is the work of exterminating dragons—is a fine thing. 
Chivalry out of a job is apt to be a truculent old bird and 
one uncomfortable to have around the place, unless one has 
dragons to occupy it. That afternoon Chivalry could but 
sleep. The lumber lay fascinatingly around the lawn, the 
carpenter came directly after dinner and began operations 
on the roof, 


to Benny’s mother explained to him what was going 
to happen. ‘We're going to have a lovely big window,”’ 
said she, ‘‘low and wide, where I can sit and look out in the 
yard where you’re playing, and read. I’m going to have 
shelves here, and a little stove place here.” 

This was not new to Benny, because he had already heard 
his father explain to his grandmother what was going to 
happen. Though how could Benny know that the fabric of 
life was rocking on its foundation because the explanation 
that his father gave differed in many a detail from his 
mother’s? 

The fact had struck his grandmother, for she remarked 
shrewdly: “ You twodon’t seem to know your own minds.” 

Tothis his mother replied gayly: 
‘‘Oh, yes, we each one of us know 
our own minds perfectly.” 

“‘Well, it seems to me that the 
carpenter ought to know which of 
your minds he is going to build by 
before he begins.”’ 


Don’ Niver Curse 
Why, It’d be a Most 


To this both Benny’s father and mother echoed: ‘Oh, 


don’t worry, he does!” 
brightly flashing swords. 

It was the middle of the afternoon, and the outline of the 
gable was taking shape, when his mother appeared. She 
looked up at it. Two red spots glowed in either cheek; her 
eyes sparkled. ‘‘What—what,” she cried, ‘‘is that? Is that 
the shape it’s going to be?” 

‘Well, you know’’— William Strong’s voice, while depre- 
catory, had a certain firm note—“‘it will look different when 
it’s finished, Margery.” 

““You don’t need to tell me,’’ cried Benny’s mother, “‘that 
it will look different when it’s finished; of course it will look 
different when it’s finished! I ask, is that the shape and 
height it’s going to be—are those its proportions?”’ 


Their glances crossed gayly, like 


ERE his father replied with sarcasm, and with a sarcasm 

that always infuriated Benny: ‘Oh, no, they’re only 
fussing around with tools and things just to amuse them- 
selves, you know. You don’t suppose they are going to 
build for several days.” 

His father’s sarcasm had the same effect upon his mother 
that it had on Benny. ‘‘It looks perfectly frightful,” she 
announced. “I turn my back a minute and you and Mr. 
Morris cook up this—this fish shed between you!”’ 

Mr. Morris had ceased hammering. He leaned back at 
ease, and from the side of the house looked skyward and 
whistled. It was his habit to say, in a wary voice, “I know 
wimmin.” Mr. William Strong did not. He had the 
temerity to argue in the face of this rising hurricane: ‘‘ When 
it’s done you'll like it.” 

“Like it!’’ Mrs. Strong stamped her foot. ‘Like a thing 
the size and shape of a fish shed,”’ she cried, ‘‘stuck right on 
to the roof of my sweet little house, when I told you just 
how I wanted it!” 

“T explained to you all about the head-room,”’ was Mr. 
Strong’s futile remark. 

“‘Head-room!”’ sneered Mrs. Strong. ‘It’s all—every bit 
of it—got to come down! It’s all got to be as it ought to be!” 

Benny listened with a strange emotion rising within him. 
He did not understand the difference of opinion, but he was 


A 










RALEIGH 


perfectly sure his mother was right. Chivalry, you see, 
was waking up and yawning, and licking its chops and cast- 
ing an eye around for the dragon. 

““Now you see how I felt,’’ his father exclaimed—and his 
argument, one must admit, was weak—‘‘ when you insisted 
on building that wart of a coal-bin on the end of the house.” 

“Yes, and I admitted that I was wrong 

“‘ After it was built,” interjected his father. 

“‘And now you want me to suffer just because you have 
suffered. That's why you want that monstrosity up there!”’ 

Mr. Morris here felt in his pockets for pipe and matches; 
he uttered no word; he settled himself to smoke. 

“Tt can’t stay that way,” said Mrs. Strong. ‘‘It’s got to 
be lower and it’s got to be wider.” 

“Tt can’t be wider; they’d have to cut a beam!”’ 

Mrs. Strong’s eyes sparkled, her cheeks flamed. ‘‘It’s got 
to be lower and wider,” she proclaimed. She appealed to 
Mr. Morris. ‘‘It doesn’t have to be as it is, does it ?”’ 

He removed his pipe from his lips and replied: ‘‘ No’m.” 





ENNY’S eyes rested on his father and suddenly indigna- 

tion flamed hot in his heart. His father was making his 
mother unhappy. Chivalry had found the dragon. From an 
upper window came his grandmother’s voice. 

“Children, children!’’ she remonstrated with kindness 
but with firmness, ‘‘don’t quarrel.’’ And then, as she looked 
at the solemn face of her son and at the face of her daughter- 
in-law, which sparkled with indignation: ‘People always 
fight, you know,” she said, ‘‘when they are making over 

their houses. Dear me, when we were 
making an addition and had to change 
—. the place of the cellar door, how your 
"4 father and I did quarrel, to be sure!” 
Here Mrs. Strong raised her face to 
that of her mother-in-law. “I’m not 
quarreling, mother,’’ she proclaimed; 
‘‘I’m the one that has got to live in this 
house.”’ 
‘‘T suppose I don’t live in it,’’ hooted 
iy Mr. Strong. 

q ‘‘I’m the one that has got to live in 
this house,’”’ reiterated his wife; ‘‘and, 
if that stays as it is, I am not going to 
live here; I will not live in a laughing- 
stock. Look at it! That chasm isn’t a 
window—that’s something you could 
drive a hearse through!” 

“Tf she wouldn’t always exaggerate 
so,”’ Mr. Strong sorrowed. One gathered 
from his tone that, if his wife did not 
always exaggerate so, something could 
be done about the window; but since 
she ‘i exaggerate, Jt was irrevocably 
final. 

*“‘T will not live ina place where there 
is a hen house, and one of the largest 
size, built on the roof.”” Finality was in 
her tone. 





R. MORRIS now knocked out his 

pipe carefully and arose to his feet. 
One gathered that he had assisted in 
many such scenes and now saw that its 
end had come. ‘‘ Now, Mis’ Strong,’’ he 
suggested, ‘‘if we was to do this’’—he 
rapidly sketched his plan of action— 
“how would you like it?” 

Mr. Strong, in whose every line was 
expressed the idea, ‘‘I wash my hands 
of it,” turned and walked away. Mrs. 
Strong’s eyes followed him. They sud- 
denly filled with tears. Benny saw this 
and felt he could not bear it. Furious at 
his father, at his own futility, he also 
“‘beat it’’ while his mother, cool and col- 
lected, returned to the discussion with 
Mr. Morris as to how a decent window could be constructed 
from the hen-coop, the fish house, the monstrosity ! 

Supper was a gloomy meal. His father was reserved and 
distressingly polite. The gayety with which his mother had 
started conversation fluttered on gallantly for a while and 
then, like a discouraged flag, drooped. Silence pervaded 
the supper table. 

Into this silence his grandmother’s voice broke with— 


““Come, come, William, don’t sulk; you'll like it when it’s | 


done.” 


For answer his father gave out a short, sardonic bark of a 
laugh. His mother looked at her plate. Again silence. 
Gladys and Benny’s uncle Charles left the table; his father 
and mother remained as though frozen to their seats, and 
Benny felt growing within a new and desperate feeling; it 
was as though his heart inside him were actually swelling up 
as if it would burst. 

His grandmother glanced from one to another with anxiety 
in her mild and kind eyes. Again she broke the silence: ‘I 
sometimes wish you two children would start to grow up,” 
she sighed. ‘‘Quarreling about nothing!” 

Here his mother gulped, “I didn’t quarrel,’”’ and left the 
table abruptly. 


HEN he got to bed he couldn’t sleep. The darkness 

stifled him. In the depths of his heart there crawled 
around new and strange thoughts, unformulated and awful: 
disloyal thoughts toward his father; thoughts that as yet 
had no words to them. And up to this time, mind you, 
Benny’s father had been to him a superman. 

He awoke with his heart, beating so hard that it seemed as 
though it were trying to thump its way through his body, 
and he realized that what had waked him up from an un- 
comfortable dream-ridden sleep was the most awful sound 
in the world—the sound of his mother crying. Benny’s room 
gave from that of his mother and father, and the door had 
blown open. 

Then, incredible, came his father’s voice: ‘‘I wish you’d 
stop that!” Still that awful sound of his mother weeping. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 42 
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Neatly Compact 
and Useful is 
This Individual 
Picnic Set 
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Individual Cups and Nickel-Plated Lunch Boxes; Tops and Bottoms May be Used as Trays 











A Two-Piece 
Pocket Set 
That Folds To- 
gether 
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The Lantern 

(Candle) Folds 
Flat and is Easily 
Carried, and the 
Latest in Paper 
Cups are Those 
With Straws 








‘The Auto 
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Menus 


THE “COLD-PACK”? LUNCHEON 


Pressed Chicken 
Nut Bread, Cream Cheese and Stuffed Olive Sandwiches 
Strawberry Ice Cream 
Little Cakes Iced Coffee 


Veal Loaf Egg Salad 
Graham Bread, Date, Peanut-Butter Sandwiches 
Orange Marmalade Sandwiches 
Gingerbread 
Peaches 


Grape Juice Buttermilk 


OVER AN ALCOHOL STOVE 


Bouillon from Cubes 
Hot Scrambled-Egg and Bacon Sandwiches 
Potato Salad 
Raisin Bread Sandwiches 
Lemonade or Limeade 


Jelly Sandwiches 


THE READY-TO-EAT LUNCHEON 


Cold Boiled Tongue in Glass 
Deviled Eggs Rolls Pickled Beets 
Creamed Potatoes in Hot Bottle 
Pineapple au Naturel With Soft Sugar 
Ginger Ale 


TWO CAMPFIRE SUPPERS 


Lamb Chops (Carried on Ice) Baked White Potatoes 
Tomato Salad, Mayonnaise in Glass 
Pimiento Cheese and Currant Jelly Sandwiches 
Rice Custard in Cups 
Coffee Mints 


Beef Loaf or Broiled Beefsteak With Relish 
Baked Sweet Potato Boiled Corn on Ear 
Rolls or Sardine Sandwiches 
Cheese Wafers Strawberries au Naturel 
Hot Coffee Iced Tea With Lemon 


r PLANNING these menus we have taken into consideration the fact that you would be 
using the bottles that keep liquids hot or cold for the very hot and very cold drinks, and 
could easily carry one of the small modern freezers for the ice cream. 



































A Supply of Paper 
Napkins and Towels 
With Soap Sheets Will 
be Needed, and a 
Gasoline Lantern Will 
be Useful After Dark 
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ECESSARILY the place for 

the picnic must be chosen by 
the party either at some near-by 
place or, for the more ambitious, 
at some distance away. The speed 
of an auto soon brings you to some 
inviting spot, though one near a 
lake or river always suggests more 
sport for the day. An early start 
is one of the main essentials, and 
each person ready at the stated 
time is another, as nothing is so apt 
to mar the pleasure of the day as 
confusion in the beginning, a late 
comer, or something forgotten at 
the last minute. 






New Lons-Handled 
Toasting Forks and 
a Collapsible Basket 


“hg “res 
‘yj ae %* 
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Folding Waterproof Canvas Bucket and Small Pail 


Most Useful for Camp or Picnic 





a Kitchenette That Folds Into Box Shape and a Running-Board Motor-Lunch Kit 
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Fixed for the Day or Longer, and Ready for No End of a Good Time 


The Comfy Chair (Fold- 
ing) That is as Easy to 
Carry as an Umbrella 





HIS little contrivance is almost 
like a third hand and anybody 


can have one. It is a nifty bit of 
nickel silver which is fastened on 
the plate and affords a resting place 
for a cup or a glass. Of other 
things that help to make merry 
times are hammocks, cushions, a 
musical instrument, and outdoor 
games. Sport clothes, sneakers, 


sweaters and caps are in order for 
the trip, and the wise hostess on the 
quiet tucks into her bag an emer- 
gency kit, since none but happy 
thoughts should exist, and this to 
her will be a satisfying one. 







Pree 


A Fine Picnic Basket With Inside Fittings 





NOTE —It will be a pleasure to answer inquiries regarding any of these articles if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Kindly write to Mrs. Howard Bell, in care of 
THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The Country Girl and Her 
City Friends 


limited in means, lived a quiet 

country life. Betty, commut- 
ing to high school in the city, was 
constantly entertained in town over 
week-ends. Asa result, at the close 
of the school year she was under 
obligations to everybody. 

Instead of shirking her social re- 
sponsibilities or sulking because she 
could not afford to entertain in the 
way that she had been entertained, 
Betty set her brains to work out the 
problem along original lines. 

*“*An Old Homestead Supper and 
Party,” as her invitations read, was 
the happy solution. 

The twenty young friends and 
their two chaperons, who arrived 
according to schedule, were met at 
the little country station by Betty 
and her ‘‘coach and four,” a wagon 
loaded high with hay. Then came 
the fun of getting the ‘awkward 
squad”’ of city folk aboard, begin- 
ning the laughter that bubbled out 
afresh every time the huge mound on 
wheels heaved, swayed or rolled all 


r NHE Tylers, simple in taste and 








The Athletic Luncheon at the 








Country Club 


A luncheon developing this idea 
was given with much success by the 
members of a_ college-gymnasium 
class, with their instructors as guests 
of honor. Each article of food is des- 
ignated on the menu by the name of 
a game or some term used in a game. 

The ‘Indian-Club” Sandwiches 
are cut club shape from toast and 
spread with “game” jelly. In the 
center of the table, on a large plate 
covered with a white doily, may be 
piled the “‘ blocks,” which are sponge 
and sunshine cakes cut the proper 
size,with alphabet letters placed, one 
on each, formed of tiny candies 
pressed in while the icing is soft, or 
made with chocolate icing applied 
with a brush. 

The ‘‘Checkerboard” Sandwiches 
are square sandwiches made of white 
and brown bread alternately, the 
white being filled with cream cheese 
and chopped olives, the brown with 
cream cheese and raspberry jelly. 
The ‘“‘checkers,”’ arranged as if the 
game were half played, are tiny 
circles of bread, brown or white, 








the lovely country-road way to the 
Tylers’ cottage home. 

Supper, announced by the merry 
tooting of a football horn by Betty’s 
young brother, was served in the orchard. The 
unique centerpiece of the long table wasa large 
green watering-pot filled with outstretched 
stalks of pink hollyhocks, while scattered over 
the white cloth were upturned corollas of the 
same flower broken off without stems. Cross- 
wise, near each end of the table, lay an uncut 
watermelon that nature had artistically striped 
in dark and light green. At the left of each of 
the wooden plates with which the table was set 
was placed a rose-geranium leaf. On the leaf 
was a highly polished green apple, cored, a 
paper napkin with white ground and pink 
border, folded in the form of a fan, sticking out 
of the hole at the top of the apple. 

The picnic supper, served cold, was composed 
of sliced chicken, boiled beef tongue, Saratoga 
chips, hard-boiled eggs (with lettuce and mayon- 
naise served separately), pickles, lettuce sand- 
wiches, buttered biscuits and doughnuts. The 
eggs were passed in baskets as though they had 
just been brought in from the barnyard. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


If the Hostess and Her Entertainment are as Natural as Her Surroundings, She Will Give 
Her Guests Genuine Pleasure 


At the appearance of Ned with a pail and dip- 
per to ladle out iced lemonade into waiting tin 
cups, the guests began to sing “‘ The Old Oaken 
Bucket.” One song led to another, “‘ Under 
the Old Apple Tree,” ‘“‘The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” ‘Comin’ Through the Rye,” ‘‘ Dearie,” 
and ‘*The Place Where the Four-Leaf Clovers 
Grow” following each other at short intervals. 


UTTING and serving the watermelons in- 

augurated a lively guessing contest over the 
number of seeds, the prize to the winner being a 
child’s set of garden implements that caused 
much merriment. 

While they were finishing the jolly meal, Ned 
and two boy friends, who had helped wait on the 
table, lighted the Chinese lanterns hung from 
the branches of the trees skirting the front 
lawn, and outdoor games, such as ‘‘ Drop the 
Handkerchief,” ‘‘Ring Around Rosy” and 
*“Blindman’s Buff,’ became the frolicsome 
order of the evening. 





A Picnic for the Fourt 





-of-July 


House Party 


back picnic for country girls, but a de- 
lightful walking trip might be similarly 
arranged. 

The Girl was entertaining four college chums, 
and the Boy, a neighbor from across the fields, 
had opportunely brought home four “good 
fellows’’ from the university. 

This picnic was one of the happy ideas which 
flashed into the Girl’s mind, which the Boy gladly 
helped to carry out. They sent invitations te five 
girls and five boys of that horseback-fun-loving- 
country neighborhood to appear at the Girl’s 
home mounted on horseback, at five o’clock on 
the morning of the Fourth of July. 

The guests found the Girl and the Boy and 
their college friends already mounted. On the 
old-fashioned horse block were piled twenty little 
pasteboard boxes gayly tied with the national 
colors and the right size to fit into coat pockets. 
Each young man was asked to ride up and pro- 
vide himself with two of these boxes. He was 
then told to pick six small flags which bloomed 
in rank profusion upon the honeysuckle hedge, 
and to decorate a young lady, himself and their 
horses, two for each bridle. 

Thus gayly arrayed, they set off two by two, 
the Girl and the Boy leading the way and telling 
the others to follow the flags. They had gone 
only a short distance before they halted the cav- 
alcade before a gate upon whose post was tacked 
a small flag. The Boy opened the gate, allow- 
ing the column to pass through, and, after clos- 
ing the gate, took his place by the girl in the rear, 
each young man being asked to move up by the 
side of the girl just in front. This unexpected 
change caused much merriment. 


2 MOST original idea in picnics is the horse- 


“NTOW,” explained the Girl, ‘you will find 

IN flags blazing the trail, sometimes in un- 
looked-for places, but the leading man must in- 
stantly follow directions when a flag is spied and 
take his place at the rear. If he fails to see the 
flag I shall not call attention to it, but pass on; 
but he shall have a penalty imposed by the first 
person to see the flag, to be paid on demand. 
As soon as the flag is discovered we must all 
turn back to it, the leader going to the rear.” 

A delightful trail had been blazed through 
deserted roads and narrow lanes, where they 
were compelled to stoop to escape the overhang- 
ing branches, across high hills, along fern-fringed 
streams, through woodlands, where eyes must 
watch warily for the sign of the flag, and where 
now and then a penalty was imposed, the nam- 
ing of which by the jubilant discoverer called 
forth peals of laughter. 


And so they picked their way about the pic- 
turesque country, sometimes even taking down 
several rails from a ‘‘worm fence” in order to 
continue their journey. 

At last on the corner of an old stone wall, 
which ran beneath a row of “‘bending apple 
trees,’ they came upon a great tin pail, above 
which floated the guarding flag; and, dangling 
from it by twenty red, white and blue ribbons, 
were bright little tin cups. The Girl now sug- 
gested that the boys produce their boxes, in 
which were found a dainty assortment of sand- 
wiches, deviled eggs, cheese and olives. All 
were urged to help themselves, without dis- 
mounting, to the iced tea found in the pail, each 
one reserving his cup. 


Shes delightful stop accomplished, they rode 
only a few paces ahead to find such a wealth 
of “blackberry cone purpling over hedge and 
stone” that they were not reluctant again to 
follow the suggestion of the flags stuck here and 
there and to gather the luscious fruit. This they 
were begged to do provided that again they did 
not dismount and that they fill their small cups 
as speedily as possible. The girl and the boy 
first succeeding in this feat were awarded gay 
little red, white and blue riding crops. 

Again they took up their march, having in 
the course of the trail “‘changed partners” 
dozens of times, but they were again called to a 
halt at the foot of the blackberry lane, before 
the quaintest and cleanest of spring houses, by 
an old colored ‘‘aunty,” who wore a red, white 
and blue kerchief tied snugly over her gray hair. 
This smiling old ‘“‘aunty”’ offered them delicious 
ice cream piled on bright tin plates. An abun- 
dance of cake, such as country girls know how to 
make, called forth a volley of compliments for 
the Girl, but she insisted it would not taste good 
without the Boy’s ice cream. 

Twilight was deepening as they advanced, no 
more flags being seen in the gloom, as they rode 
on through the evening sounds, a couple turning 
off at this fork of the road, or at that open gate, 
until at last the diminished party dismounted 
at the old horse block. 

Asa rest on the ride, or a diversion on a walk, 
a stunt that fits into this scheme is to arrange to 
stop where a small stack of hay has been pro- 
vided. In it is hidden a huge peanut, the kind 
used for party favors. Each member of the 
party is given a garden rake and all are told 
to hunt for the “‘ Peanut in the Haystack.” A 
merry scramble ensues, and in a little while 
the spot resembles a miniature hayfield, with 
“Maud Mullers” industriously raking. 








HEN one wishes to entertain in a novel 

\ \ manner at the country club, an unusual 

and at the same time most appropriate 

idea is to invite one’s guests, after a set of tennis, 

a following of the golf course, a row on the lake, 

or a hike through the woods, to partake of a 
““Game”’ or “Sport Luncheon.” 

If a long table is used and the articles of food 
served much as in picnic style the sportlikeness 
of some viands will call forth continued excla- 
mations of surprise. Following is an appropri- 
ate menu for such a luncheon: 

MENU 
**Sardine’’ Canapés “*Clamshell Combat’”’ 
“‘Indian-Club’’ Sandwiches, With ‘‘Game”’ 
Course: ‘‘ Beast, Bird or Fish” 
‘“‘Dumb-Bells”” ‘‘Fowl’’ Roast ‘‘ Parallel Bars”’ 
Potato ‘‘ Race”’ **Squash’”’ Soufflé 
‘*Checkerboard”’ eae aia **Leaf-by-Leaf”’ 
wealac 
** Blocks”’ “Balls’”’ 
‘*Rackets”’ 
“Bean Bags”’ 


“*Dominoes”’ 
‘*Footballs”’ 
**Jackstraws’”’ ‘*Hoops”’ 
“PFuocn 


“butter side down,” attached to the 

checker squares on which they are 

served. The “Parallel Bars” are 

constructed from celery, whittled 
toshape. ‘‘Dumb-Bells” are made from olives 
put on the ends of sticks carefully whittled for 
the purpose. 


HE “Punch,” served in wide-mouthed 

glasses, has a tiny boat of orange peel, with 
paper sail and toothpick mast, floating in each 
glass. The guest’s name may be written upon 
the sail, and these glasses, filled with fruit 
punch, may be on the table when the guests are 
seated, if desired, as, after exercising, everyone 
will be thirsty. 

Candy straws are used to represent “ Jack- 
straws,’ and home-made molasses candy is 
twisted in hoop shape for the ‘‘ Hoops.” 

Little ‘‘Bean Bags” filled with peppermints 
are served with the ice cream, which is in 
‘* Ball” shape; tiny “‘ Rackets” and ‘‘ Football” 
cookies are also served with these. 

Silver cake, cut and iced, with the center lines 
and dots of chocolate icing, is used for the 
“Domino” cakes. i 





The Country Woman’s Afternoon 
Tea on the Porch 


OR a simple form of entertainment and 
Pr expression of cordial hospitality there is no 

other so generally acceptable or so possi- 
ble to every household as the serving of after- 
noon tea, and its preparation may be as easily 
managed by the housewife on the farm, although 
she is just beginning to realize it, as by the mis- 
tress of a large establishment. 

A carefully set table or tray, a boiling-hot and 
delicious brew of tea, with the accompaniment 
of thinly sliced bread and good butter (the lat- 
ter more easily obtained on the farm than 
elsewhere), sandwiches and little cakes or other 
dainties, provide the essentials for such enter- 
tainment, although the multitude of ‘good 
things” the country housekeeper has at hand 
will suggest, perhaps, more substantial addi- 
tions, all of which, with the exception of the 
actual making of the tea, may be prepared in 
advance. 

Although she may never acknowledge as 
much, one of the many hardships in the life of 
a country housekeeper is the constant demand 
made upon her time, labor and larder by ‘‘ unex- 
pected company.” There is an unwritten law 
of beautiful hospitality which prevails in the 
country household, and is quite unlike anything 
that the city home extends: The stranger 
within the gates, as well as the old-time friend, 
must break bread under the rooftree, and, while 
this is largely characteristic of farm life through- 
out the country, in the Southern states it is 
perhaps more pronounced than elsewhere, and 
the “breaking of bread” usually takes the form 
of a full, hot meal. 


*ET well back from the road that runs be- 
tween Lexington and Hot Springs, Virginia, 
there is a quiet old farmhouse where a gentle 
lady upholds the tenets of Southern hospitality 
at all times and seasons. Once when I visited 
her I found she had only a little “black boy” 
to help her, and the day I arrived she explained 
the weariness which she could not disguise, by 
saying that she had served three dinners that 
hot August day, between her own dinner hour 
of one o’clock and four. Two of these were for 
people who stopped by in their cars en route to 
Hot Springs to exchange a word with her, all 
previously unknown to her—but friends of her 
friends! 

When it was suggested to her that a cup of tea 
and some of the very excellent cake she was then 
urging upon me would have proved quite as 
acceptable as the hot dinner she had labored 
over, she looked very dubious. But at the 
moment some friends of her husband’s arrived 


to look over his orchard. ‘‘You ntust have 
something to eat,’ she said at once, and the 
suggestion was accepted as simply as it was put, 
and this was at half-past four o’clock. Then I 
insisted that this was the opportunity to try the 
afternoon-tea plan. 

**Oh, I couldn’t offer men tea,’’ my hostess 
said hastily. ‘“‘I don’t think they drink it.” 

When I explained that it need not be tea, but 
simply some mild form of refreshment, I begged 
the privilege of skirmishing in the pantry and 
preparing the tray myself. 


’ 


FOUND half of the perfect cake I had been 

enjoying, an unbroken pan of baked apples, 
prepared in some delicious way with ginger, and 
a loaf of the delicious “light bread”’ for which 
my hostess was celebrated. I sliced and but- 
tered the bread, piling up a generous plateful. 

From the cool dimness of the spring house 
the little ‘“‘black boy” brought out a huge 
pitcher of freshly churned and creamy butter- 
milk. However, I decided I would add the tea. 
I found the cups and the teapot, and put fresh 
water on the already hot stove. I had cleared 
a table on the shady end of the veranda, and 
here I set my tray, with small plates for serving 
the baked apples, and a pitcher of delicious 
cream. 

When the gentlemen arrived from their 
round of the orchard, there was pleased aston- 
ishment in their eyes when they looked at the 
attractive table under the cool shadow of the 
vine-hung porch, and they drew up cheerfully, 
thus relieving the very apparent anxiety of their 
hostess. After all, two of them did take tea and 
they all took buttermilk and the other good 
things unsparingly. When the last crumb of the 
cake was gone they expressed themselves as 
one man: “That certainly was good! What a 
fine notion, eating out here!’””—and my plan was 
justified. 

Let any doubting farm housekeeper but make 
a similar experiment; the very great conven- 
ience and saving of time and strength which 
such tray service will mean to the woman on the 
farm must be experienced to be fully appre- 
ciated. She will find that this plan will go far 
toward revolutionizing a very difficult part of 
her housekeeping. 

Even between breakfast and the midday 
dinner the unexpected and presumably always 
hungry visitor may be offered some light re- 
freshment from a dainty tray, with results quite 
as satisfactory to the guest and infinitely less 
arduous to the hostess. 

MARGARET GREENLEAF. 
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LANS for the summer porch require 

accessories for the best of good times, 
not the least of which may be the tea or 
luncheon table. This can be attractively 
arranged with crépe paper and papier- 
maché in floral patterns, the rose set 
above being among the most decorative. 
To screen a corner of one’s porch an ivy 
trellis serves the purpose and is a delight 
to the eye. The box should have caster 
mounts in order to make it easy to move. 
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EALLY the last word in garden clothes has just been contrib- 
uted by the Quilting Bee in patchwork, the patterns being 
applied in colors, the hollyhocks on unbleached muslin, with a hat 
to match, and the vine of flowers like an old-fashioned garden of 
many colors on tan-colored linen. With this is worn a black straw 
hat trimmed with a row of the same flowers. 

New summer cretonnes are gay in colors for cushions, and the 
latest in swings is upholstered in black-and-white canvas with 
spring seat, drop back and valance. For the uncovered porch or 
the lawn an umbrella and a table cover are made adjustable to suit 
the weather. A commodious table adds to the comfort of the 
family, and baskets of flowers bring sweet perfumes from the garcen. 


NOTE—A handy man could easily make the ivy trellis; the porch 
swing is purchasable and suggestive, too, for those who want to 
refurbish a left-over. The linen doily set could be quickly made 
at home; the cushions are the work of an hour or two, and so on; 


and the Needlework Editors will help you further, if you will in- 
close a stamped, addressed envelope with your letter. 
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BASKET luncheon may be arranged 
on any table—one large tray of sand- 
wiches and some small ones filled with a 
variety of fruits or bonbons. Natural- 
colored coarse linen or crash is often used 
for such an occasion, of which this sam- 
ple napkin shows one of a dainty set 
finished with fringe and three rows of col- 
ored threads (red, blue and black) run in 
place of a hem, the linen threads having 
been first pulled out. 
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Teaching a Child Resourcefulness 


VERY normal child is most happy when he 
is ‘‘making” something or “ pretending”’ 
some situation even though there may be no 
visible result that harmonizes with the thought 
in the little mind. This creative instinct may 
readily be fostered and resourceful imagination 
strengthened if mothers and big brothers and 
sisters will teach the little ones to try to make 
their playthings of the materials commonly 
found in the home. The finished product may 
be crude, but the child will be benefited by de- 
veloping his idea through the working of his 
mind and hand. 

All the articles used in the furnishing of the 
pictured rooms, porch and circus tent are made 
of, or with the help of, such things as salt, flour, 
corks, newspapers, hairpins, little feathers, 
scraps of cotton, woolen or silk goods, needles, 
lead pencils, thread, beeswax, toothpicks, glue, 
pins, bits of colored paper, push pins, thumb 
tacks, beads, sewing silk, writing paper, etc. 
Pasteboard or wooden boxes form the frame- 
work of the rooms, covered with left-over wall 
paper. All the scenes illustrated are in reality 
very attractive with their cheery colorings. 

The dishes on the dining-room table and 
plate rack are made of salt dough. To make 
this take two heaping tablespoonfuls of salt and 
one tablespoonful of flour and stir them to- 
gether. Add two tablespoonfuls of water and 
mix all to a paste. Put over the fire in a clean 
agate pan and crush and roll with a silver fork 
until thoroughly heated, being careful to avoid 
burning. The dough is now ready to use. Start 
with a small ball and shape as desired. 
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A “Play” Birthday Cake Made of Layers of Salt 
Dough, and Decorated With Wax Tapers 


A Raffia Tray Filled With Salt-Dough Fruits Set on 


Lace Paper Cut From a Candy Box 











Helps in Making the Furnishings 


N MODELING a dish a good way is to place 

the real dish before you and copy the shape 
and style desired. When finished place it in a 
cool spot to harden, when it will be ready to 
decorate with water colors. Tumblers are gel- 
atin capsules; knives and forks are cardboard 
covered with silver paper. The table top is a 
box lid. The dinner gong is made of four mili- 
tary buttons strung on heavy red cotton. Most 
of the furniture shown in the pictures, the bird 
cage and the umbrella stand, and also the circus 
objects, are made of beeswax and toothpicks. 
In working with the wax it must first be placed 
on the back of the stove or in the sun until 
thoroughly heated through and workable. 

The desk and box seat are made of small 
cardboard boxes covered with plain silk and 
cretonne. Beads are used for handles on the 
table and push pins for feet on the box seat. 
The umbrella is a hairpin wound with black 
silk; the handle is dipped in sealing wax and a 
large glass bead is pressed on top. The rugs are 
of braided silk. The books are cut the thickness 
of newspaper, folded, stitched and covered. 

The clown and the circus-girl costumes are 
of fancy colored paper pasted on. The ele- 
phant is also of beeswax, with tusks of tooth- 
picks and eyes of black-headed pins. 

If you can use a needle and thread you can 
make the hammock-swing, for it is merely a 
box lid neatly covered, the wire supports being 
two tea-strainer frames bent into position. 
The doll is a wire frame covered with absorbent 
cotton. The hair is of embroidery thread, the 
face being painted on a piece of stocking. 
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NOTE—More general directions as to sizes, the method of making, etc., of the articles illustrated will be sent upon request. No patterns can be supplied. Kindly inclose a stamped, addressed 


envelope and send your letter to Mrs. Mildred Austin Shinn, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 













A Porch That is as Completely 


Furnished as Any Little Girl Homemaker Would Wish 
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— JE WOMEN are doing the best 
thinking at present, and, 
though I believe we do too 
much of it and grow morbid, 
to the great detriment of our 
work as homekeepers, still I 
think we are seeing the need 
of a new patriotism clearly. 

We have many of us made 

; the great mistake of suppos- 
ing patriotism to mean a warlike spirit which is 
to respond to a call toarms. We have also con- 
fused it with partisanship. Now, if patriotism 
means anything at all, it means citizenship. 

It is fair to arraign men for existing condi- 
tions, for we live in a man-made world, with 
man-made codes of honor and morality and 
man-made methods of carrying on public af- 
fairs. 

Men are directly responsible for bad roads, 
for mismanaged county offices and for ugly and 
unsanitary civic conditions. 

Men are responsible for the enormous waste 
of public money. It is fair and not vindictive 
for a woman to say this, because nobody can 
deny that men have had carte blanche with all 
public business. 

The question, often offered sneeringly, “Do 
you think women would do any better?” is not 
an adequate argument. We do not know; it re- 
mains to be seen. The thing I hope and believe 
is that people will do better, and that a new citi- 
zenship which has real love of country deeply 
implanted in its heart may arise. 

How can we expect men and women to love 
their country if the special portion of it which 
they see every day is not made lovable? How 
much better chance for the nourishment of pa- 
triotism there would be in beautiful places 
where the spirit of civic pride was guided by 
experts in the creation of beauty for ashes, and 
where men were not permitted to work anarchy 
in the false name of ‘‘freedom”! 











T IS simple anarchy to build a spite fence or a 

spite house. It is anarchy to cut down beau- 
tiful trees which are of use in the community for 
shade, for looks and as a means of uplift for the 
children. Teach a child to respect a beautiful 
tree as a work of God’s hands, teach him to love 
a bird as a thought of the divine, and you are 
teaching him religion and patriotism at one and 
the same time. You are giving him something to 
love, and it is something pertaining to home and 
native land. 

Patriotism is in a sense its brother’s keeper. 
Our feeling for home, while it is a very beautiful 
thing, may become one of the greatest foes to 
patriotism. I consider some of the finest home- 
keepers I know the most unpatriotic people I 
know because of their exclusiveness and their 
pharisaical triumph over the fact that they are 
not as other men are. 

I heard a rich man in a neighboring town de- 
clare that he absolutely hadn’t time to serve on 
the town council. But he had already told me 
that he played bridge whist one evening out of 
every week, and I know that he and his wife 
never miss a social affair they are invited to. 
Just such women will tell you that they haven’t 
time to inform themselves on political questions 
touching the very souls of their children, though 
they will lope to parties and clubs and spend 
hours at tatting and crochet. 

I love to tat and I do it sometimes; I also cro- 
chet a little. Both are a preparation for old age. 
It always seems to me such a pity that old men 
do not knit or weave or wash dishes. The old 
woman stranded in somebody else's home is so 
much more congenial than the old man who can 
only smoke, tap the floor with his walking stick, 
and skulk about feeling that he is superfluous. 

But much crime is committed by women who 
count stitches when they might be doing patri- 
otic work in their home community. Did you 
know that making a visit to some woman who 
may be lonely or sad is a patriotic act? Had 
you not thought of it in that way? But every- 
thing which causes a joy wave of the deep heart- 
felt sort is an act of patriotism, because it brings 
a tangible mood of happiness to the locality— 
it adds just so much to the fund of love for local- 
ity which makes for patriotism. 

So many people are busy manufacturing ma- 
terial for hate and envy and rivalry and malice! 
They do it by the pose of their bodies, the 
carriage of their heads, the formality and pride 
of their greetings. They do it by keeping 
silence when they might cordially remark that 
it is a pretty day or by any friendly greeting they 
might give. They do it by dressing finer than 
their companions, by building a home out of 
keeping with their surroundings, and by asso- 
ciating with a little clique of people they regard 
as desirable. 


gs this is intensely unpatriotic and non- 
cultural. The undesirable element which 
you consign to the unpleasant region of your 
disapproval or indifference is an element in 
the Republic to which your life and fortune are 
joined. When you erect between yourself and 
your neighbor a tangible wall of expressed dis- 
like or indifference you make patriotism hard for 
him and impossible for yourself, because the 
first requisite for patriotism in a republic is 
friendly feeling, one toward another, with mu- 
tual interests in the home community. 

I never meet with a company of men and 
women nowadays who do not admit that peo- 
ple are not friendly as they used to be; they 
invariably admit that people who work are not 
efficient as they used to be; they always admit 


A Plain Country Woman 


that public affairs in our county offices are ter- 
ribly mismanaged and that “political timber” 
is not plentiful and that our political methods 
are distinctly bad. Now all this talk is terribly 
destructive to patriotism. It gives people the 
blues; the children hear it and draw their own 
conclusions. 

It is a distinct lack of patriotism that admits 
these conditions and yet does nothing toward 
remedying them. I haven’t much respect for 
the political sorehead or reactionary—the man 
who fights the machine just on general princi- 
ples. He generally succeeds in splitting up the 
vote and getting some totally inefficient man 
into office. The thing I blame him for is his 
somewhat sneaking and inefficient opposition 
to the people who really are working with 
method and thoroughness. 

Why does the disaffected man, the man who 
thinks that things are wrong, always go at the 
thing at election times? Why does he not pro- 
mulgate his doctrine by other means than those 
of arousing prejudice and little personal ani- 
mosities? 


“T°HE great trouble with men in their national 

life—by which I mean their lives as conscious 
factors in the government—is their willingness 
to lay the blame on the other fellow, to deputize 
the other fellow to do the work. Men who are 
really diligent in their private business are dila- 
tory in their public business, perhaps because 
they do not realize that the business of the 
country is as much theirs as another’s. If men 
and women would give as much attention to the 
business of the community as they do to any 
single item of personal pleasure, this would be a 
different country. 

We do not recognize an act of patriotism as 
such when we see it, just as we often fail to rec- 
ognize a simple duty as a religious one. 

All our simple and necessary household work 
is religious work and it is also patriotic labor. 
The fact that men and women do not recognize 
it as such is at the root of much of women’s pro- 
verbial discontent over the ‘pots and pans of 
life.” 

The work of manufacturing things is not alto- 
gether a scheme for personal gain. It isa patri- 
otic service, or should be so. This is one reason 
for the intense patriotism of our pioneer an- 
cestors and a very strong reason, too, for the 
contentment and steadiness of our grand- 
mothers. They were manufacturers. They were 
contributing actual material to the public good. 
Why is it that women wish to knit stockings 
and make underwear for soldiers? It is because 
in doing this they find an outlet for patriotic 
feeling. 

Some such feeling always accompanies the 
production of anything we make with our hands. 
It becomes part of the visible fabric of life. It is 
a tangible part of the community. It is an act 
of citizenship to manufacture cloth and soap 
and candles and hosiery and bread and cheese. 

Patriotism cannot thrive well under a preda- 
tory system of business. It cannot flourish in 
a community in which money counts for more 
than men and women. It cannot grow where 
there is sharp animosity between town and 
country people. 

The farmer who prefers his own comfort to 
keeping up the business institutions of his 
county seat is unpatriotic. He is setting his own 
personal gain ahead of the public good, and 
such a course is as certain to react unpleasantly 
upon his family as any course of pure selfishness 
invariably does. 

The new patriotism, if the Republic is to sur- 
vive, must be a reclamation of much that has 
been wasted and a great resistance of the temp- 
tations to luxury-spoiled habits and lowered 
moral standards that invariably result from 
“easy money.” 


MN UCH is said about the privations of the 
iV pioneers. We know that they lived above 
much that would have been squalid had not 
their personal fineness counteracted it. We are 
proud of the courage with which they faced the 
miasma of swamps and the dangers of the 
trackless forests. 

The thing which we have not duly considered 
is the fact that it is more difficult to live above 
luxury than above privation. The miasma of 
luxury is more deadly than that of the swamps. 
The despondency that comes from the contem- 
plation of great contrasts between wealth and 
extreme poverty is more heartbreaking than 
the discouragement men feel in the face of dif- 
ficulties which in reality furnish the raw mate- 
rial for progress. 

Giant trees, stubborn ground, hidden treasures 
of coal and ore, crude conditions demanding 
the killing and preparation of animals—these 
were the opportunities of the pioneer. 

The people who are pioneering today are 
working against odds of worn-out land, unequal 
division of wealth, decadent ideals and rotten 
institutions. 

There is a distinct call for pioneers in the 
new patriotism. The new and true American 
pioneer must be pledged to the ideal of the man 
above the dollar. He must resent the snobbery 
of ancient forms of militarism, and stand for 
comradeship-at-arms with every fellow citizen 
in defense of ideals which are worth saving. 

The man, the woman and the child should be 
comrade pioneers in this new patriotism. 

Why not be such a pioneer? 








ID a woman ever destroy 
herself on the way to buy a 
new hat? Never! And that 
is because wherever there is 
variety there is hope. Some- 
thingnew is not only the spice 
of life but its vigor and its 
vitality. 

You may doubt your being 
good, or just, or honest, or 
beautiful; but you know it when you are dull. 
You may not be quite sure you are really suf- 
fering, you may be uncertain about your hap- 
piness, you may not know whether what you 
are doing at such cost is worth while or not; 
but you know it when you are bored. 

And to be bored in large doses is a devastating 
thing. Itis bad for you. It is bad for what you 
are trying to do, whether it is merely to bear up 
and exist, or to accomplish something valuable. 
It is bad for your character, and your nerves, 
and your mind. 

It is even difficult to maintain friendship with 
people who bore you. And men and women who 
have had great love for each other have found 
that even love cannot withstand boredom. 

Not for nothing has every race a maxim to 
the effect that it is better to wear out than to 
rust out. It is also better to wear out a friend- 
ship than to rust it out boring your friend or 
being bored by him. ‘Bored to death” has a 
real meaning. Real ennui consists in not know- 
ing what you want to do next and not wanting 
to do it if you did know. 














V HEN you are seized by it for any length 

of time something is the matter with you. 
You won’t believe it at once. You will believe 
that something is the matter with the world, or 
with the party in power, or with your husband, 
or with your friends. You don’t want to be 
bored; it’s too uncomfortable. You wouldn’t 
be bored if you could help it—or you think you 
wouldn’t. As a matter of fact you are the only 
one who can help it. 

When you find yourself bored day after day, 
month after month, the details of your life are 
arranged too monotonously; or you haven’t 
enough to do. In either case it’s up to you. 
Perhaps, figuratively speaking, you need some 
kind of a new hat. 

If you haven’t enough to do, the solution is 
easy. There are so many thousands of people 
with too much to do whose burdens need light- 
ening. There are sick and starving children in 
the world. There are young girls with shoes 
worn out who have to walk to their dreary work. 
There are your maidservant and your man- 
servant and the stranger within your gates. 

If you do not care to be of some use to others, 
there is yourself. You can be of use to yourself. 
If you do not want to go out into the world in 
search of usefulness, there is your own home. 

While you are yawning over what you will do 
next, your housemaid is working fourteen hours 
a day. What if you took over one hour of that 
work each day, and gave your maid time in the 
afternoon to wash her face and change her frock 
and write a letter home? 

Try telling the maid that for a week you will 
undertake the care of your own bedroom. Then 
see which of you does it better. Sweep it your- 
self; it will reduce your hips as well as do the 
exercises you are taking. 

Wipe up the floor; it is splendid for making 
you supple. Clean out your cupboard. Give 
away that suit you have let lie about until it is 
out of style. 

Audit your house accounts. Go over all your 
bills, personal and household. Look over your 
daughter’s wardrobe. Get that lock put on the 
door whose slamming has annoyed you for so 
long. You can find a locksmith’s address in the 
classified directory of the telephone book. 

Make that visit to your son’s school that you 
have been waiting to make until you felt in the 
proper mood. Answer the letters that have hung 
over your head for weeks. Business men clear 
their desk every day. Clear yours just this once. 
Don’t have a letter unanswered in the house. 


gk. ESE are small matters of efficiency. But 
there are ten chances to one that if you try 
to see how many of them you can get done ina 
day, and how nice it feels to get them off your 
mind, you will have dispelled your ennui. 

And, that done, you will feel a new warm cur- 
rent of blood in your veins, a current a little red- 
der than yesterday’s, that will leave you a little 
more unsatisfied with being a bored hanger-on 
in so busy a world. Even if you do not like the 
effort you have to make you will begin to like 
the results, and once you have become efficient 
in your own home you are ready for other 
things, things that will bore you less than these 
things may, at first. 

A woman who is bored to death because she 
hasn’t enough to do hasn’t any excuse for liv- 
ing atall. She ought to be made to earn her 
bread by the sweat of her brow, and get some of 
the joy of life that comes from struggling against 
odds and overcoming them. 

This is what will happen to you if you con- 
tinue being bored because you have not enough 
to do: You will get flabby of body and flabby of 
brain. We were made to use our strength and 
our ability until they grow with use. We are 
made to function. Whenever we do not, we 
have to pay up. The body rebels against useless- 
ness, first by this very discomfort of ennui, then 
by nervousness, then by deterioration. 

What you feel when you are not using all 
your abilities is the calling out of each cell for 
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work to do, for a justification of its existence. 
It is a divine discontent. It is your abler self 
insisting on a chance to live. 

If you do not heed the call, you will lose both 
the ability to hear it and the ability to heed it. 
The muscles you do not use will deteriorate into 
fat you cannot use. The wits you do not need 
will desert you. The brain is like the body: it 
gets flabby when it isn’t used. Try yourself. Is 
your brain as good as it was three years ago? 
As good as it was when you came out of college? 
Perhaps you have let it idle away its resilience. 
You have to make your brain work to keep it in 
condition. It is not enough to keep it amused 
with fictional things. You must set it a task 
that is hard, ever so often, as regularly as you 
can; you must make it think; you must use it. 


bgt payment is at hand if you don’t—lax 
muscles, dull eyes, double chin, thick hips, 
muddy skin, irritable temper, vapid thoughts. 
What joy will it be to see you enter a room 
when you haven’t a thought to contribute, and 
are not pleasant to look on, and are doing noth- 
ing for anybody else? 

Your children may be sweet to you because 
you are their mother. But the test is whether 
they like you outside of the fact that you are 
their mother; whether they admire you as a 
woman and enjoy you as a companion. 

If, on the other hand, your life is monotonous 
because you have too much to do, too much of 
the same thing that you have to do, either to 
support yourself or to care for others, or because 
it is your duty, then your case is harder to rem- 
edy. It needs more thought and more planning 
and perhaps more help. It has this advantage— 
you do not need to be prodded into usefulness 
and industry. You are not a lazy woman ham- 
pering the work of the world. You are doing 
your share, and under conditions that are ex- 
ceedingly hard. For work that has no variety is 
the hardest work there is. 

It is worth your while, for the sake of your 
spirit and your endurance, and your health of 
body and soul, to introduce variety into your 
life, even if it is only among the smallest things. 

I have known girls to get a whole day’s amuse- 
ment in the surprise they occasioned by doing 
their hair an entirely different way. It sounds 
trifling enough, yet it saved good nerve force. 
It was a new hat. 

I knew two weary stenographers who took 
a portion of their lunch hour to visit all the 
churches within walking distance, because of 
the quiet and beauty of even the simplest of 
them. I heard a saleswoman say the other day 
that it relieved her even to think out the small 
ways she could introduce variety into her work 
and her leisure. 


T IS the workers in the factories and the 

workers in the house who have the hardest 
time with this natural rebellion against mo- 
notony. I knew a woman so wearied with her 
daily three hours of dishwashing that she was 
ready to drown herself in the dishpan. She tried 
singing as she washed: scales with the glasses, 
octaves with the silver, songs with the pans. 
But after a while her songs gave out. 

She shamelessly borrowed all her friends’ 
simple songs; she asked for songs for Christ- 
mas, and every week she tacked a new song over 
the sink. Then she tried singing from the notes. 
She didn’t know notes very well. She often had 
to stop and count up and down the scale. She 
didn’t know time very well, but she counted out 
her difficult measures. 

She got so she could read the melody from 
the notes, just as you or I read the story from 
the printed page. She didn’t become proficient 
all at once. She had to wash her dishes, and she 
had to use her eyes with the glasses and the plates 
or she would have brokenthem. But she insists 
that you can become as expert with the touch 
system at dishwashing as at the typewriter. 

I knew another woman, who could not sing, 
who actually varied the monotony of her dish- 
washing by putting bluing in the water. It 
didn’t hurt the dishes and it amused her. But 
she loves color. She discovered enamel wash- 
boards the other day, and bought a blue one 
because it was much nicer to wash clothes on a 
bright blue washboard than on the usual kind. 

She used to make all kinds of small changes 
in her habits, even walking on the left side of the 
table when she had grown accustomed to the 
right. And when she got so tired of the house 
she couldn't stand it, and yet could not leave it, 
she moved the furniture. The family got to 
know mother’s need of something new now and 
then, and they ministered to it. They brought 
her home little things from school: a drawing 
that had been exhibited before the class; five 
cents’ worth of marshmallows obtained by walk- 
ing home instead of riding; a book from the 
school library. 

Presently they began to like saving the new 
things for mother who had to stay at home and 
work so that they could go to school. I have 
seen them tie up little gifts in brilliant tissue 
and hang them on their mother’s dresser for a 
surprise, or lay them lovingly on the kitchen 
table where she had worked all afternoon 
little gifts of no great value, save as they ex- 
pressed a loving thought and some wit, and gave 
mother something new to think about and the 
feeling that the monotony of her housework 
was appreciated by the family. You see mother 
needed a new hat! 
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‘Things to Make in an Hour or [wo 
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AGS and bas- ND as sweet L 
kets come scented as it 
without num- is sweet looking is 
ber in the new this basket, which | 
designs — some was made by a 
expensive, others clever girl who 
not so. No one conceived this ~— 
would imagine new use for laven- vec 
that the dainty der sticks, by = 
conceit above was weaving them 253 
made from a man’s with purple raffia. — 
straw hat, with The cover is ae 
the worn brim cut formed of laven- 2 
off, but it’s true. der-colored silk. ae 
= 
' Z 
Cut like a 
Melon to serve N 
Wat a all ato) ae) a ero) (ot bere) >. 
the 
OTH sides of alovely white crocheted N GOLD cloth and gold-thread cro- set 
bag are illustrated in the two corner chet is the exquisite evening bag bas 
pieces. A ribbon party bag and a party above, over this cord-crochet work- or 
bureau powder box are seen just above, basket; a ribbon workbag and another ma 
and below is a decorative telephone set— just to hold things claim attention— clo 
screen and elbow cushion. A combina- next to the prettiest of tea aprons; on 
tion work apron and bag comes next, while a distinctive bit of Japanese far 
followed by a handsome afghan, and at drapery is designed in the table scarf. av 
the right of this a perfect joy of a dress The knitted sweater is a smart, be 
cover with a board top and rod that will coming garment, and the crocheted 
hold three or four garments. cushion a handsome piece for any room. 
Slice like Bread 
dod oil © tN ab Es abbot) 
P 


For a delicious 


flavor and a valu- 
able measure of 
healthfulness in either 
hot or iced tea— 


For an appetizing 
garnish to serve with 
fish, game, meats, etc. 


Sunkist 


California’s Selected 
Lemons 


They are juicy, tart, 
practically seedless, and 
beautifully waxy, clean, 
and bright in color. 


These lemons are 
picked with gloved 
hands, scrubbed with 
brushes, and sent to your 
dealer in sanitary _ tissue 
wrappers. 

Yet Sunkist cost no more 


than other lemons. Get the 


best lemons by insisting on 
“Sunkist.” 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Co-operative—Non-profit 
Eastern Headquarters : 
Dept.B48, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 
































OTE—More about these designs in make, color and quality, together with directions for making the knitted sweater and the crocheted basket, the 


_ automobile afghan and the cushion (Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4), will be sent for four cents and an addressed, stamped envelope. Write to the Needlework 
Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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OWADAYS the tea table must 
be carefully appointed. The 
linens should be in harmony with 
the china, and where a decorative 

















set is to be used, like the colored 
basket design above, gold-banded 
or a plain-colored china would 
make a charming effect. A plain 
cloth, like the exquisitely simple 
one marked “‘D,’ goes well with 
fancy china or white and gold, with 
a vase of bright flowers. 
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HE new finish for pillowcases 

is illustrated in these scal- 
lops with crocheted edgings. The 
rose, bird and tulip designs for 
dining-room linens are lovely in 
filet crochet, followed by an effec- 
tive star pattern’ edging a round 
teacloth. Below this is a very 
unusual scarf with tatted inserts. 
Two other good pieces are the 
embroidered bureau scarf and the 
sheet with crocheted insertion. 
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E CAN supply enlarged prints for Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 5 for 10 cents each; No.3 for 15 cents; transfer patterns for Nos. 14764 and 14765 for 15 cents each; 
No. 14766 for 10 cents. Printed directions for the crochet and tatting edges on the various unnumbered designs, complete for 10 cents. Please 
inclose postage with order. The Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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BUCIL New Line of LA 
Embroidery and Crochet 


Package Outfits 


offering unusual beauty, style, econ- 
omy and variety, is being placed 


ON DISPLAY AT DEALERS’ 
Write for New Circular — Free 


HIS handsome assortment of lin- 
gerie, infants’ wear, children’s 
dresses, household linens, etc., is a 
revelation of originality and daintiness. 


One of the many new and exclusive Bucilla 
offerings i 1s the ready-made ““Constance Set,” 
the season's latest creation in smart lingerie. 
This set, which is fully illustrated in the new 
free circular, consists of Envelope Combina- 
tion, gen Long Negligée, Dressing 
Sacque and C The last two come in 
Package 5103, am $1.00; sizes 38 and 42. 
This set is designed for the new Pastel Em- 
broidery — an exquisite blending of soft, rich 
shades on sheer flesh-pink batiste, with an 
unusually attractive open-shoulder effect. 

Also illustrated is Child’s Ready-made Dress, 
Package 5124. Sizes | and 3 yrs., $1.00; 
5 and 7 yrs., $1.25. Its Quaker style makes 
this lawn dress exceptionally becoming. 

Each Bucilla Package contains the stamped 
article, sufficient cottons to complete the em- 
broidery and crochet, exact instructions and 
illustrations. 25c up. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 

to show you the Bucilla Package line, also 
Bucilla <conshet and Embroidery Cottons, 
the first choice of expert pce ill tn be- 
cause of their beautiful finish, high quality and 
fast colors. ‘A thread for every purpose. 
If your dealer has not Bucilla products send 
direct to us, mentioning his name. 

BERNHARD ULMANN CO., Inc. 

107a Grand St., New York 
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A Typical 
“Eagle Brand” 
Boy 


Give your baby the right 
food during the first twelve 
months of his little life and 
the chances are that he will 
grow to be a sturdy child. 


You would travel farto find 
amore rugged youngster than 
this boy. His mother could 
not nurse him. When he was 
two weeks old his aunt, who 
is a physician, put him on 
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THE ORIGINAL 
He began to thrive at once and 
has never had a set-back. His 
muscles are hard —his flesh firm. 
Cort is not an exceptional child. 
There are thousands of Borden 


children like him. 





ohne . : 
S oe CONDENSES 
: ‘EW YORK, 





All over the country you will 
find healthy babies whose wise 
mothers have brought them up on 
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L.H. J. 7-16 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 
108 Hudson Street, N. Y. 
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By Georgene Faulkner, the “Story Lady” 


A Fourth of July Story 


OTHER, may I go to the State House 
V tnd help grandfather?” asked the boy. 

‘‘Yes, indeed, son, if thy grandfather 
needs thee.” 

“Indeed I do, daughter; my old legs grow 
weary trotting about these days, and each day 
the meetings are longer while our wise men are 
discussing our rights to liberty.” 

“Dost thou think they will sign the letter to 
the king today, grandfather?” asked the boy 
eagerly. 

“That nomancantell. Truly ’tisa bold thing 
to do; but the king hath brought it upon him- 
self, and the time has come for us to declare our 
independence.” 

“Then it may happen today. Oh, I am so 
glad to go with thee, grandfather, and I will 
help thee all I can!” 

And the old sexton and his grandson took 
their way over to the State House. 

“The City of Brotherly Love” was usually 
very quiet and peaceful, but today all was con- 
fusion and noise as the people swarmed down 
the streets talking about the important paper: 
‘Will they sign it today?” ‘‘Do they dare?” 
‘It is very wrong.” ‘No, neighbor, thou art 
wrong. It is a just deed.” 

Although the hour was early, crowds were 
pressing close about the doors of the State 
House, and the old sexton and his grandson had 
difficulty in reaching the hall. The large room 
was opened and aired. The young lad and his 
grandfather dusted the chairs and set things 
to rights on the table. As the grandfather 
brought fresh ink and sharpened the quill pens 
he said solemnly: ‘‘These tools will be used 
today in the freeing of a country.” 


Bene the delegates filed into the great hall, 
and as they took their places the grandfather 
led the boy aside and pointed out the various 
members of Congress: 

‘“That man who has just seated himself in the 
tall chair behind the table is John Hancock, the 
President of Congress; and the young man 
standing near him is Thomas Jefferson. He was 
the one chosen to draft the paper, and then he 
read it to his committee—John Adams, who is 
sitting over there; Roger Sherman, Robert 
Livingston, and our own Benjamin Franklin. 
This committee approved of the paper, as pre- 
sented by Jefferson and, with a few changes, 
they submitted it to Congress, and day after 
day they have spent discussing it; but mark my 
word, lad, this day, July 4, 1776, will end our 
weary waiting. 


” 


nal may come at any moment. 

All day long they waited while an eager and 
impatient crowd surged through the street; and 
all day long the earnest men discussed the im- 
portant question and answered the roll call of 
the separate states. At last they made it a 
unanimous vote, and one after another came to 
the desk and signed his name. 

John Hancock, President of the Congress, 
was the first to sign. He dipped his pen far 
down into the ink and wrote his name in large 
black letters; and as he did so he said: ‘‘ There, 
John Bull can read my name without spectacles. 
Now let him double the price on my 
head, for this is my defiance.”” Then 


whispered to the little lad who had waited so 
patiently outside in the hall. The boy fairly 
bounded up the staircase and, as he ran, he 
called loudly: 

“Ring, ring, grandfather, ring! Ring out 
for liberty!” 

The old man grasped the bell rope, and soon 
the iron tongue was striking the great bell and 
its deep tones were pealing out upon the air. 
Surely it did ‘‘Proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land unto all the inhabitants thereof”’; and 
truly now it was a liberty bell. 


The Great Dipper 
O*: warm summer evening the children 


and their mother were sitting on the porch 
watching the stars twinkle in the sky. 

“Look at the Great Dipper,”’ said one of the 
boys; ‘“‘how very bright it is tonight. Do you 
see those two stars that are the pointers and 
always point right toward the North Star? That 
is the star that the sailors watch when they 
guide their ships across the sea.” 

“Yes,” said one of the younger children, ‘I 
can see that North Star very plainly now. Do 
you:know, mother, they told us at school that 
in England the Dipper is called Charles’ Wain, 
for wain means wagon; but I do not think that 
it looks like a wagon, do you?” 

““No,”’ answered her big brother; ‘I agree 
with you, sister, it does not look like a wagon, 
nor does it look like a bear either, and yet 
sometimes they call it the Great Bear, and the 
smaller group of stars near by they call the 
Little Bear.” 

“IT do not think that it looks like a bear at all,” 
said the littlest girl. ‘‘ But Ido think it looks like 
a great dipper, and the smaller group of stars 
looks like a little dipper. Oh, mother, please tell 
us a story about it!”’ 

“Yes,” said the mother, “I will tell you an 
old, old story which my dear old grandmother 
used to tell to me when I wasa little girl: 

“Once upon a time, long, long ago, there was 
a terrible famine over all the land. The sun was 
so very hot that it burned up all the little rivers 
and streams, and as no water fell for many days 
the people suffered horribly from thirst. A little 
girl and her mother lived in a small home at the 
edge of a forest, and when they could not find 
any water to drink the poor mother became 
ill with a fever, and she begged for a drink of 
fresh water until the little girl could not bear it 
longer, and so she took a small tin dipper and 
went out alone into the dark night. She wan- 
dered on and on through the forest, searching for 
a little brook or spring, but she could find no 


tin to silver and it held more water than before. 
She ran on as fast as she could go, for she was so 
very worried about her poor mother; but soon 
she was stopped by a tall stranger, who smiled 
down into her eyes and, reaching out his hand 
for her dipper, pointed to his parched lips. She 
understood at once that he longed for a drink 
of water. ‘My mother would wish me to share 
with a suffering stranger,’ she said, as she held 
her dipper toward him. And suddenly, as the 
stranger drank, the dipper changed from silver to 
gold, and the golden dipper was full to overflow- 
ing. But the little girl did not see this change. 


““She was very weak and faint, but she did 
not take a drop of water for herself. She hur- 
ried on to give it to her mother. As she held it 
to her lips she opened her eyes and became well 
and strong once more. And then the mother 
saw her brave little daughter, and she held the 
dipper to the lips of the child, and as they 
shared the refreshing water suddenly a wonder- 
ful thing happened: the golden dipper changed 
into a diamond dipper covered over with spar- 
kling stones. Then it seemed to go up, up, into 
the sky, and a far-away voice from heaven said 
softly: ‘Blessed is he that giveth a cup of cold 
water in My name.’ 

‘“And now, when we look at those shining 
stars which make the ‘ Diamond Dipper’ sparkle 
in the sky we will think of this old story of the 
little girl and her deed of loving service.” 


The Star Maiden 


(An Old Indian Legend) 


ONG, long ago all the red men lived as happily 

| as little children. They knew that in all 

the flowers were good spirits whispering to 

them, and they were careful when walking in the 

forest not to step upon a flower. The birds sang 

sweetly in the trees, and music and joy were 
all about them. 

Every night in summer the red men sat out- 
side their wigwams listening to the voices of the 
night. The big owl would call: ‘Hoo, hoo, 
hoo!’”’—the frogs would croak and sing in the 
marshes. The Indians watched the fireflies 
flashing their tiny lights, and they gazed far over- 
head at the bright stars twinkling in thesky; and 
as they watched the heavens an old chief said: 

‘*The stars are the homes of those who have 
been called by the Great Spirit to the happy 
hunting grounds; some day wg, too, shall join 
the number; and all day we shall wander 
across the blue pastures of the sky, and at night 
we can send our light down to our friends—the 
children of the earth.” 

One night, as they were listening to these 
tales, they suddenly saw a bright star which 
came flying down toward them like a brilliant 
bird of fire, and as it hovered over the earth the 
red children looked at it and wondered. Then 
a young brave said: eo 

‘Last night I dreamed that a beautiful white 
maiden floated down from the star and said: 
‘I have come from my far-away home in the 
sky; I love the red children and would like al- 
ways to live among you. Ask your wise men 
what form I may take.’ When I awoke the 


she saw in a canoe the young brave who had first 
seen her in his dreams. 

“‘T will go down to the lake and live near to 
the red children whom I love,” she said. And 
then, looking down into the clear water, she saw 
her shadow and that of her star sisters floating 
upon its surface. 

In the morning, when the sun came up, it 
looked down upon the lake which was covered 
with many white, star-shaped flowers. These 
flowers were floating upon green leaves like 
canoes upon the water, and each flower seemed 
to have caught the gold of the sunbeams. 

“*See, oh, see!”’ called the red chil- 





he turned about, and, looking at the 


dren joyously; ‘the shining stars of 
the night have come down to us and 
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maiden was gone, but that bright star was send- 
9 ‘Now, I will tell thee our plan: When the water. Then she put her dipper down upon the _ ing its rays into my eyes.” / 
EN S paper is signed they wish the news spread to all ground and she prayed to the Heavenly Father ‘**We will welcome the star,” said the wise old va 
the waiting people outside; so I will climb to tohelpher. And when she looked at the dipper = ‘Let her choose the shape that she may pi 

” : the bell tower, ready to ringthe great bell. Thou her prayers had been answered, for she found «< esire; she may live in the tallest pine tree or 
“Eagle Brand —the pure milk must wait below here in the hall, and when they _ that it was full of clear, cold water.” in the heart of a flower.” ta 
from healthy cows which for near- tell thee it is signed, thee must run with all good So the star came lower until she found a white la 
ly sixty years has been used as a speed and give me the signal to ring the bell. Ys ig” she was faint and thirsty herself rose upon the mountainside, and there she rested. wi 
safe, easily prepared baby food. Come, lad, to the bell tower, and I will show she did not taste the water, but she ran for | But she was lonely on the mountainside, and so tie 
When you use “Eagle Brand” — thee where I will stand.” home as fast as she could go. As she hurried she came down to the prairie flowers and said: ra 
either as a pure food for your baby The boy followed his grandfather to the bell along she was so weak that she stumbled upon ‘‘I will rest here among you so that I will be ex 
or as a rich milk for cooking—you tower and there he gazed at the bell hanging some stones and fell upon the ground. Then she nearer to the red children.” be 
know that you are getting rich, high overhead. cK, can see words on the side of felt a warm touch upon her hand, and, looking as tk 
safe milk. it, grandfather,” said the boy. “Dost thou down, she saw a poor little dog who was whining i UT one day, however, when she was swinging es 
know what it says?” piteously and begging for a drop of water. ‘My to and fro in her bright blossom, she heard a g1 
Send coupon today. “Yea, child, verily, the words are these: mother would not like to have a poor little dog terrible noise. Great herds of buffaloes came di 
‘Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto suffer,’ she said to herself, and so she poured a _ snorting and bellowing past her, crushing many ac 

’ all the inhabitants thereof.’” few drops of the precious water into her hand a prairie flower. The star was so frightened that 
Borden’s Condensed “Oh!” said the boy, his eyes shining with and let the dog lap it up, and immediately he she went back to the sky. As the wise men fe 
Milk Co. enthusiasm. “And that is what the great bell was so refreshed that he stood upon his feet and watched her they said: &: 
“*I eaders of Quality”’ will do when I give thee the signal. It is truly a joyously barked his thanks. “See, our beautiful Star Maidenisleaving us.” Ww 

7) liberty bell, is it not, grandfather?” “The little girl did not see what had happened A soft breeze carried her out over a lake which 
Est. 1857 New York “Ves, lad; but run now to thy post; the sig- to her dipper, but it had suddenly changed from __ was as clear as crystal, and as she looked down i 


other members of Congress, said: 
‘“‘We must be unanimous; there 
must be no pulling different ways— 
we must all hang together.” 
“Ves,” said Franklin, his eyes 
twinkling with humor, “we must 
all hang together or most assuredly 
we shall all hang separately.” 
Nemes Finally the Declaration of Inde- 
eae pendence was signed, and one of the 
members went to the door and 


Please send me the booklets checked: 
“The Important Business of Being a Mother,” 
which tells me how to keep my baby well. 
“Baby’s Biography,” a charming little book 
in which to record the important events of my 
baby’s life. 

—_——“Borden’s Recipes,”’ which shows me how to 
improve my cooking by using ‘Eagle Brand. 


OTE—Miss Faulkner will be glad to send to parents 

and teachers, upon request, the following lists of they went out in canoes and sang 
books for children: ‘‘Guides to Reading”; ‘‘ Vacation songs to the beautiful snow-white 
Reading for Boys and Girls”; ‘Poetry for Children”; flower. But the wise men said: 
“Collections of Kindergarten Stories’’; “Collections of This is our white maiden who 
Children’s Stories’; ‘Collections of Bible Stories.” has come down to live with us al- 
Kindly inclose addressed, stamped envelopes with your ways”; and they called it “ Wahbae- 
requests. Address Miss Faulkner, in care of THE LapIEs’ wannee,”” meaning * white flower. 


Home JOuRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. lic olin Ahem at el 


we call it “‘ Water Lily.” 


now blossom upon the water.’’ And 
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a HE Crags”’ 

is the pic- 
turesque name 
of the mountain 
bungalow on the 
right. It sits on 
a rocky, wooded 
hillside, and its 
rustic construc- 
tion and simplic- 
ity are especially 
fitting. The roof 
projects five feet 
in front, two feet 
at the back and 
three feet on each 
side. There are 
three rooms on 





the first floor and 

four on the sec- 

ond, two of which 

open on the bal- i 
cony. a 








UCH of the 

enjoyment 
of summer camp- 
ing is derived 
from the making 
of your own rus- 
tic furniture and 
other attractive 
things from the 
materials found 
at hand. The 
things one makes 
are often more in 
keeping with the 
spirit of the camp 
than those which 
one buys. So 
here are a few 
simply made ar- 
ticles which you 
will have no diffi- 
culty in making 
yourself. 








A Comfortable Chair 
ae a 


~ a ” 





Above All Plan for a Comfortable Bed 


Way 


IS 


REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA F 


The Mountain or Seashore Home 
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HIS camp is found in Maine, six hundred 

feet above the sea level, and commandsa 
most wonderful view in all directions. It is 
built of matched pine boards planed on 
both sides, and the roof is covered with 
patent roofing. Generous porches were pro- 
vided, as you can see, and part is screened. 
The camp is painted white, with green doors 
and green trim. 


lake Yourself 


Dressing Table. Waists 
Hang Underneath 





A Stocl and a 
Clothes Tree 
are Both Useful 


A Table for the Dining Room and Living Room 





T THE right 
is asummer 
bungalow situ- 
ated a short dis- 
tance froma 
large city, so 
week-end par- 
ties are the rule 
rather than the 
exception. Ithas 
been so planned 
that one wing 
may be used by 
guests. This is 
divided into two 
dormitories, one 
for men guests 
and one for 
women. 











om N A POINT 
of land is 
situated the 
woodland cot- 
tage below. The 
trees which were 
razed to create 
the site were used 
for building the 
walls. The rustic 
effect is carried 
out by the weath- 
ered exterior. 
Patent roofing 
is used in place 
of conventional 
shingles. Lamps 
are used for light- 
ing purposes. 











DESIGNED BY LAWRENCE VISSCHER BOYD 3 

















DESIGNED BY LLOYD TITUS 








NOTE—We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these bungalows, and tell you the approximate costs, if you send a two-cent stamp 
for each plan requested. Diagrams showing dimensions of furniture are available for two cents each. 
ment, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Address Carey Edmunds, Architectural Depart- 
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Makes white shoes 
white again! 
NY kind of white 


shoes—canvas, buck- 
skin or kid—will look like 
new if you scrub away the 
grime and grass-stains 
with Bon Ami. I find 
that either the powder or 
the cake form of Bon Ami 
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Don’t use too much water; don’t Y 
soak the shoes. On soft leathers 


hardabrush,use F 





DL 


\\ 









Y 
don’t use too 


| a soft brush o Y 
| cloth. = | 
7 


=a} When the shoes j 

are dry again Y 
you will be delighted to see Y 
how fresh and new they look. 
That is because Bon Ami uncov- 
ers the original 
whiteness instead 
of painting over 
the dirt as the 
regular shoe 
whiteners do. 
That original 
whiteness looks 
better and _ lasts 
longer than a thin 
layer of chalky 


paint does. CE “hew vol 


People who chan 
their white shoes with Bon, Ami 
always seem to be wearing new 
shoes. 
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| of . . 
| of Polishing 
ed Cleaning } 


Painted shoes always havea ‘fixed 
over’ look. Don’t resort to 


paint for your shoes, or your 
cheeks, until you have to! 
“*Hasn’t 
scratched 

99 
yet ! -_ 
: Ole 
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Start Right 


“Yes, my dear, I’ve tried all 
kinds of baking powder, soda 
and sour milk, and other sub- 
stitutes, but nothing can take 
the place of Royal for making 
good, wholesome, appetizing 
food. Remember this when 
making biscuits, cake, muffins 
and pastry.” 








ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Made from Cream of Tartar 
derived from grapes 
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CUT ON LINES AND PASTE ON CARDS FOR CONVENIENT USE IN THE KITCHEN 








Frozen Cocoa Pudding 
1 Quart of Milk 





14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1144 Cupfuls of Sugar 2 Tablespoonfuis of 
144 Cupful of Cocoa Cornstarch 

UT the milk on to heat in a double boiler; 

mix the cornstarch, cocoa, sugar and salt 
with a little of the cold milk until smooth; then 
add them to the hot milk and cook for fifteen 
minutes. When cold put in the freezer and 
freeze. 

If necessary, canned milk may be used instead 
of fresh milk. 


“pet aye eae MTS 


Frozen ais Pudding 


1 Quart of Milk 
1% Cupful of Rice 


“om ul of Grated 


Nu 
i Cupful of Sugar ¥% Cupful: of Seeded 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt Raisins 


V 7ASH the rice carefully. Put it on in one 
quart of boiling water and boil it rapidly 
for ten minutes. Drain, and cook in a double 
boiler with the milk for one hour; then add the 
sugar and salt, flavoring to taste, and the rai- 
sins, which have been washed, dried and put 
through a food chopper. When cold, freeze. 


Frozen Peach Pudding 


3 Cupfuls of Milk 2 Cupfuls of Crushed 
1 Cupful of Macaroons Peaches 
1 Cupful of Sugar A Pinch of Salt 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Cornstarch 

UT the milk onto heat. When hot add the 

cornstarch, which has been mixed with a 
little cold milk. Cook for ten minutes. When 
cold add the sugar and salt. The macaroons 
have been crushed fine and the peaches, which 
have been mashed through a colander, are then 
added. Pour into freezer and freeze. 


«lemon juice and lemon rind. Put in the freezer 
















Frozen Tea Punch 


1 Quart of Strong Tea 1% Teaspoonful of 
14 Cupful of Lemon Grated Lemon Rind 
Juice 114 Cupfuls of Sugar 
CALD the teapot; then put in the tea (the 
amount depends on the kind and strength 
of the tea used) and cover it with five cupfuls of 
boiling water. Let it stand for ten minutes; 
then strain, and, when cold, add the sugar, 


and freeze. Serve in tall glasses with a thin slice 
of lemon on the side of each glass for decoration. 





Frozen Custard 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cornstarch 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Teaspoonful of Vanilla Extract 
oe the eggs and sugar until well mixed; 
then add the cornstarch, which has been 
mixed with a little cold milk. "Add all to the hot 
milk, in a double boiler. Cook for fifteen min- 
utes. Cool, add the salt and flavoring, and 
freeze. Half acupful of fruit chopped fine may 
be added when the custard is partly frozen. 


1 Quart of Milk 
1 Cupful of Sugar 
2 Eggs 





Frozen Tapioca Pudding 


1 Quart of Milk 1 — of Sugar 
144 Cupful of Granulated a Egg 
Tapioca i, Teespoonfal of Salt 
% ee < of Vanilla 

] Sid put the milk on in the top of a double 

boiler; add the tapioca, and cook until clear. 
Beat the’ eggs and sugar together until light, 
and add them to the boiling tapioca; remove 
from the fire (the heat of the boiling tapioca 
cooks the eggs), add the salt and flavoring. 
Cool and freeze. 


Frozen Rhubarb Punch 


1 Quart of Stewed 


3 Cupfuls of Sugar 
Rhubarb 


1 Cupful of Water 

A Few Grains of Salt 

HE pink rhubarb is best (do not skin it). 

When thoroughly cooked mash through a 
fine strainer. To the quart of strained rhubarb 
add the sugar, which has been boiled with one 
cupful of water for five minutes. Add a few 
grains of salt to bring out the flavor. When 
cold freeze the same as sherbet. Serve in 
sherbet cups with whipped cream. 













Frozen Crumb Pudding 


1 Quart of Milk 
16 Cupful of Sugar 
1% Teaspoonful of Al- 2 Cupfuls of Dry Cake 

mond Extract Crumbs 

EAT the milk, add the sugar and a few 

grains of salt. Cool and put into the 
freezer and add the stale cake crumbs and 
flavoring. Either sponge cake, stale cookies or 
cake made with butter are good. The candied 
orange peel is put through the food chopper and 
added last. Close and freeze at once. 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Can- 
died Orange Peel 





Frozen Banana Pudding 


3 Cupfuls of Milk 2 Cupfuls of Mashed 
| 34 Cupful of Cornstarch Bananas 
i 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Cupful of Sugar 
| 
| 





1 Teaspoonful of Lemon Juice 


UT the milk on ina double boiler; when hot, 

add the cornstarch, sugar and salt, mixed 
with cold milk until smooth. Cook for twenty 
minutes. When cold, add the bananas, which 
have been skinned, scraped and mashed through 
a wire strainer. The lemon juice is added just 
before closing the freezer. Freeze. 





Frozen Tapioca Fruit Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Grape or 

Other Fruit Juice Tapioca 
2 Cupfuls of Water 1 Cupful of Sugar 

14 Teaspoonful of Salt 

HE tapioca should be put on in the two cup- 

fuls of water and boiled until clear. Add the 
fruit juice, sugar and salt, and boil for five min- 
utes. When cold, freeze. If you are using a 
fruit juice that is very sweet add only enough 
sugar to suit your taste. A teaspoonful of 
lemon juice will help to bring out the flavor. 


14% Cupful of Granulated 


Frozen Fruit Pudding 


1 Quart of Milk 144 Cupful of Candied 
1 Cupful of Sugar Pineapple, Cherries 
23 Eggs and Citron 
% Cupful of Seeded ¥% Cupful of Orange 
Raisins Juice 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Almonds or Pecans 


EAT the sugar and eggs together, add to 

the heated milk, and cool. Put the blanched 
almonds through a food chopper, cover with 
orange juice; add to custard, put in freezer 
for five minutes, add fruit, and freeze. 












Frozen Fig Pudding 


1 Quart of Milk 
1 Cupful of Figs Cornstarch 
1 Cupful of Sugar 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Cupful of Toasted Bran Bread Crumbs 

AKE the custard as usual, cool and add the 
1V1i figs, which have been washed, dried and put 
through a food chopper. Freeze for five min- 
utes; open, add the bread crumbs and turn 
for five minutes more. Raisins or dates may | 
be used instead of figs. Serve in sherbet cups | 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 


or sundae glasses with whipped cream. 








Frozen Pineapple Sago Pudding 


| 2 Cupfuls of Water 2 Eggs 

4 Cupful of Sago , Teaspoonful of Salt 
14% Cupfuls of Sugar 4: Cupfuls of Grated 
| Pineapple 
| HE sago is put on with the two cupfuls of 
water, and boiled slowly for one hour, or 
|| until clear. Beat the eggs, sugar and salt until 
| light, and add to the sago. Remove from fire at 
| once. When partly cool, add the grated pine- 
apple either fresh or canned. When cold put in 
the freezer and freeze. 


Frozen Farina Pudding 


1 Quart of Milk 1% Cupful of Seeded 
¢ Cupful of Farina Raisins or Currants 
1 Cupful of Sugar 2 Eggs 
144 Teaspoonful of Salt 

.. put the milk on in the top of a double 

boiler; when hot, add the farina slowly, and 
cook for forty-five minutes. Beat the eggs and 
sugar and salt together; add to the farina; cook 
for three minutes, remove and cool. When cold 
add the raisins, which have been put through a 
food chopper. Freeze. 


1 





Frozen Watermelon Punch or Ice 


1 Cupful of Pulverized 

Sugar 

144 Cupful of Lemon Juice 

HOP the center of a very ripe watermelon 

and put it through a fruit or potato press. 
To one quart of watermelon juice, add the sugar 
and lemon juice and freeze. Pack ice and salt 
in freezer; when the inside can is cold adjust 
dasher, pour in the ingredients, and cover. 
Freeze from five to ten minutes, turning slowly 
at first and faster as it begins to freeze. 


1 Quart of Watermelon 
Juice 
















Frozen Grapes 


1 Quart of Very Ripe 2 Cupfuls of Sugar 

Concord Grapes 1 Tablespoonful of 
2 Cupfuls of Water Lemon Juice 

A Few Grains of Salt 

ULP the grapes and put them on in a sauce- 

pan. Boil for five minutes; then rub through 
a strainer, and add the skins, sugar, salt and 
water. Boil slowly until the skins can be mashed 
through a wire strainer. When cold put into 
the freezer, add lemon juice and freeze. Serve 
in sundae glasses with whipped cream. 





} Frozen Cherry Pudding 


3 Cupfuls of Milk 14 Cupfuls of Sugar 

4 Cupful of Rice Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 3 Cupfuls of F ae Cherries 
cai per the milk on in the top of a double boiler; 
? add the well-washed rice, and steam for one 
hour and a half. Add the sugar and salt. Wash 
and pit the cherries; chop fine, or put through 
a food chopper. When the rice is cold add the 
cherries, and freeze at once. The amount of 
“, sugar must be guided by the kind of cherry 
used. 





Frozen Apple Sauce 


1 Quart of Strained 
Apple Sauce 
1 Cupful of Sugar 1 Teaspoonful of Grated 
A Pinch of Salt Lemon Rind 
T IS best to buy the early red apples; wash, 
quarter and stew them without paring. Then 
mash through a fine strainer, and add sugar, salt 
and flavoring to the pulp and cool. Put it in 
the freezer and freeze. It must not be frozen 
very hard, but should be like sherbet. Serve in 
sherbet cups or sundae glasses. 


14 Teaspoonful of Grated 
Nutmeg, or 

















Frozen Mint Punch 


2 Cupfuls of Fresh Mint 
Leaves 


2 Cupfuls of Sugar 
4 Cupfuls of Water 
14 Cupful of Lemon Juice 

UT the mint leaves in four cupfuls of iced 

water for half an hour. Drain, and chop 
fine. Add half the sugar to the chopped mint, 
and boil the rest of the sugar and the water for 
ten minutes, add to the mint, strain and add 
lemon juice. Freeze. Servein punch cups with 
one or two mint leaves. Frozen mint punch 
may be served with a lamb dinner. 
















Frozen Caramel Custard 


1 Quart of Milk 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar Flavoring 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 2 Eggs 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Cornstarch 
EAT the milk in a double boiler. Mix the 
cornstarch with a little cold milk, two eggs, 
well beaten, and one cupful of sugar. Add salt. 
Cook for ten minutes. One cupful of sugar is 
melted and slightly burned. To it add half a 
cupful of cold milk and add to the custard. 
When cold add the flavoring, and freeze. 


1 Teaspoonful of Maple 





A Dainty Frozen Pudding 
1 Quart of Very Ripe 
Blackberries 
2 Cupfuls of Water 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Lemon Juice 
14 Cupful Granulated 


114 Cupfuls of Sugar Tapioca 
A Pinch of Salt 1 Cupful of Whipped 
Cream 


OOK and mash the blackberries through 
a very fine strainer. Add the sugar and salt. 
Boil the tapioca in the two cupfuls of water until 
clear. When cold add the blackberry and lemon 
juice, and freeze. 


Serve in ice-cream glasses. 
















Frozen Currant and Raspberry Punch 


2 Cupfuls of Very Ripe 
Currants 

2 Cupfuls of Very Ripe 
Raspberries 


2 Cupfuls of Sugar 
2 Cupfuls of Water 
14 Cupful of Orange 
Juice 
FTER crushing the currants put them into 
an agate saucepan with one cupful of water. 
Boil for three minutes and mash through a fine 
strainer. Mash the raspberries, cover with one 
cupful of cold water for ten minutes. Boil the 
sugar and water for three minutes and cool. 
Put all in the freezer and freeze. 





} 
Frozen Apricots Frozen Peaches 
— 1 Quart of Fresh or 1% Cupfuls of Sugar 1 Quart of Peaches 16 Cupfuls of Sugar 
Canned _ Apricots 1 Cupful of Water (After Mashing) 1 Cupful of Water 
1 Teaspoonful of 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Teaspoonful of Lemon 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Lemon Juice Juice 
OIL the water and sugar together for three HE peaches must be very ripe and mellow. 
minutes. Then mash the apricots through a Peel, and mash through a colander. Boil 
oar | colander and add to the sirup. An added _ the sugar and water and salt together for three 
teaspoonful of lemon juice will help to bring minutes; when cold, add to the peaches. An 
out the flavoring. Put inthe freezer and freeze. added teaspoonful of lemon juice will help to 
This may be served with a tablespoonful of _ bring out the flavoring of the peaches. Put in 
| whipped cream on each dish. the freezer and freeze. 
URING the hot summer days there is noth- 
ing quite so popular and refreshing as ice 
cream, ices and frozen fruits. Sometimes the 
housekeeper is not so situated that she can get 
é cream when she wants it and there is no caterer 
Z near. In such an emergency why not try some 


that can be made easily? 





articles: 
A good freezer. 
a four quart freezer is best. 


be J 
<3] 


burlap or ticking. 
Ice shaver. 
Wooden mallet. 
Tin scoop or small coal shovel. 





Rigs em eeay: 


measure, four measuring cupfuls make 






of the simple frozen puddings, given on this page, 
| To freeze puddings and ices you need these 
For these recipes a three or 


A bag eighteen by thirty-six inches of either 


Where the housekeeper does not have a quart 


Teaspoon and tablespoon measurements are level. 


a quart. 





Freezer, Mallet, Ice Bag and Shaver are All Needed 
When Making These Frozen Puddings 


salt. 








HE ice is put in the bag. The bag should be | 
laid on the flagstone, or a solid place, and the | 

ice broken very fine. To three parts of ice add | 
one part of rock salt or ice-cream salt. The dasher 
is put in the can, which is then covered and put 
in place, but nothing is put in the can until it | 
has been iced. Then pour in the ingredients. 

Be sure to keep the can covered with ice and | 
A cupful of water put in with the ice and 
salt will save time. 

Tum from five to ten minutes, slowly at first 
and faster as it begins to freeze. When frozen 
remove the dasher; cover with ice and salt; drain 
off the water, and put the bag over the freezer. 
Let it stand from thirty to forty minutes. Pud- 
dings, frozen fruits and punch need not stand so 
long as ice cream, but standing does them no 
harm. 

Adding a teaspoonful of lemon juice to the 
various fruits helps to bring out the flavor. 
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Its touch is as light as a fairy’s 
wand, transforming heat and 
sunburn into coolness and com- 
fort. There is in every can of 


Williams 
Tale 
Powder 


a purity of which whiteness is 
only the symbol, a softness like 
a fairy’s touch and a sweetness 
best described by the age-old 
comparison with freshly-scythed 
clover. Its careful and thought- 
ful preparation is only equaled 
by the generous quantity which 
each can contains, giving special 
meaning to the phrase — 





‘““More powder in the can, 
4 . >> 
more comfort in the powder. 


Scented in four different pleasant 
ways : Violet, Carnation, English 
Lilac, and Rose (white and flesh 
tint). Also Baby Tale, practically 
unscented, in either blue cans or pink 
cans. A sample of any kind sent for 
4 cents in stamps. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. T, Glastonbury, Conn, 
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“Kitchen Movies” for the 








Do You Prepare Baby’s Food Twenty-Four Hours Ahead? 
By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., and Virginia E. Kift 


First Modify the Baby’s 
Milk. Have Everything 
Ready Before Starting 








Dip Off the Required 
Amount of Top Milk While 
the Gruel is Cooling 





Cool the Bottles by 
Standing the Rack in a 
Pan of Cold Water 











GETTING “BABY’S DINNER” READY 


Mix the RequiredAmount Stir Barley Paste Into Hot Pour the Barley Gruel 
of Barley Flour With a Lit- Water. Cook ina Double Into a Pitcher; Add the 


tle Cold Water and Salt Boiler for 20 Minutes Milk Sugar; Stir Well 











Measure Correct Amount Strain Gruel With Wire Pour Modified Milk Into 
of Lime Water in Gradu- Strainer, if Necessary; Bottles Needed for the 
ate; Add Top Milk Pour Into Milk; Mix Well Next Twenty-Four Hours 








Stand the Pitcher in Cold 
Water Until the Barley 
Gruel is Lukewarm 





Cork the Bottles Firmly 
With Twisted Wads of 
Sterilized Cotton 








> SCHED. WET 
MENEIC AT. Mit 








Place the Wire Rack Con- Stand Bottle in Hot Water Remove Cotton; Adjust 
taining the Bottles in the Before Each Feeding Nipple; Invert Bottle and 
Nursery Ice Box Until Milk is Lukewarm Test Heat of Milk 


Put on Woel Bas to Keep 
“Baby’s Dinner” Warm. 
“Serve at Once!” 





To Pasteurize Baby’s Milk 
Accurately, Use a Regular 
Pasteurizer 





PASTEURIZING BABY’S MILK 











Place Water in Lower For Sterilizing, Cover With Or Pasteurize in Pan; 
Pan and Cover With Large Top and Heat for Let Water Come to Boil; 
Perforated Lid Longer Period Stand for 20 Minutes 











Place in Sink; Turn on 
Cold Water; When Milk 
is Cold Put in Ice Box 








BE CAREFUL, TOO, OF NURSING BOTTLES AND NIPPLES 





Always Boil a New Nipple 
for Five Minutes Before 
Using the First Time 











After Using Rinse in Cold Once a Day Turn Nipples Immediately After Using 
Water; Keep in a Cov- Inside Out and Scrub Rinse Bottles in Cold 
ered Cup of Borax Water With Soap and Water Water; Add Soda 








Wash Bottles in Hot 
Soapy Water Every Day 
With a Bottle Brush 








Then Rinse the Bottles 
Carefully in Hot Water 
and Boil for 20 Minutes 


E DO not advocate either pasteurizing or sterilizing milk, if it is 
possible to obtain raw milk that is really pure. ‘Certified milk” 
is always best to use when it can be obtained. Various makes of 
pasteurizers may be bought and each make has its own special directions 
that come with the apparatus. These should be minutely followed. 
The entire quantity of food needed in twenty-four hours should be 
prepared at onetime. There are many different formulas for modifying 
milk. The special set used should depend on the age, weight and general 
condition of the individual baby. Therefore exact quantities needed in 
the home modification of milk have not been given here, but if astamped, 
addressed envelope is sent to Doctor Coolidge, in care of THE LaprEs’ 
HomeE JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, she 
will mail simple formulas with detailed instructions for use. 











Keep the Bottles In- 
verted in a Wire Rack 
Until Ready to Use 





Copyright, 1916, by Emelyn L. Coolidge, M.D., and Virginia E. Kift. 
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VIOLET bedroom always looks cool. In this one a cream-white French striped 
paper was used on the walls, and the dressing table, which can easily be made 
at home, was draped with white dotted Swiss. Rag rugs are in lavender and white. 
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REEN and lavender make a good combination for a small bedroom, or for a 
summer room. Here green dotted paper is used on the walls, and plain lavender 
linen edged with narrow cotton fringe is used for the draperies and coverings. 
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HE cretonne used in this room gives it its personality. The treatment of the 
windows is especially interesting in that the valance forms an effective decorative 
note and there are no side draperies to cut out any light or air. 
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= is an attractive scheme for a stenciled bedroom. The walls may be papered 
or painted, and the green-and-yellow combination is excellent for either summer 
or winter. It is especially recommended for a dark room or for a northern exposure. 

















HO does not love a pink room? The walls here may either be painted or 
papered, with a stencil design, or a narrow paper border used under the picture 
rail. Painted furniture and a pink-and-white rag rug complete the color scheme. 




















HE cornflower was the motive used in this room, and the blue-and-white color 
scheme is most pleasing. Plain blue linen or chambray may be used for the 
hangings and for the dresser, and blue-and-white cretonne for the chair covering. 





NOTE—MTr. Wallick will answer any inquiries you wish to ask about these rooms. If you want general help with the fixing up of the rooms in your house for summer, or for making your living porch 


attractive, let the Interior Decoration Department assist you. An addressed, stamped envelope with each inquiry is the only requirement. 
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NOTE-—If the whole page is mounted on muslin or linen before the figures are cut out the different parts will last longer and the tabs will not tear so easily. Cut along the dotted lines in hats, and slip the doll’s head 
into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 










UT THERE, wind and 

sun work havoc with 
the skin. Then the cool 
velvet-touch of this exqui- 
site powder is like a gentle 
caress, instantly easing the 
burning and irritation. 


One trial of these Lazell 
Talcums will please you so 
perfectly that your choice is 
certain to be one of these: 


Massatta—a rare Japanese con- 
ceit of voluptuous sweetness. 
Sweet Pea—a delicate odor of the 
utmost refinement. Field Violet—a 
fresh, dewy fragrance of unfailing 
charm. Japanese Honeysuckle—a 
true reproduction of thewell-loved 
flower of Japan. 


















To prevent sunburn and windburn use 
Créme de Meridor before going on the beach. 
Safeguards the complexion. 


Complete Beauty Box 
of Generous Packages 


Soap, Talcum and Toilet Water in the 
Massatta odor, miniature jar of Lazell’s 
Créme de Meridor— most effective skin 
cleanser—box of Sweet Pea Face Powder. 
All packed in gold-colored Beauty Box, 
for traveling or home use. Sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents and name of your dealer. 












Perfumer 
Dept. A-1, Newburgh-on-the-Hudson 





hite 
Mountain 
The “World’s Best’’ Freezer 


Ice Cream Freezer 
Saves — 


Time 
Work 
Worry 













kee green made the 
Gaht way with a 

ite Mountain 
Freezer is easier 
to make than a 


pudding ora pie. 
The 










\‘Triple Motion’ 
. does it. 


BY ACTUAL TEST—Two apple pies made 
ready to put into the oven in thirty-five 
minutes (to say nothing of the baking). 
Two quarts of delicious ice cream mixed, 
frozen and packed ready to serve in twenty- 
one minutes and no hot fire to fuss over. 
That’s why we say: ‘Ice cream made the 
right way with a White Mountain Freezer 
is easier to make than a pudding or a pie.”’ 
We have proved it: —so can you. If you 
don’t know the right way ask your dealer 
for our folder or write to us direct. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 


NASHUA, N. H. 











































Buy an Economy “ Doublewear" Maternity 
Dress and save the ‘iost of a second dress, 
May be worn both before and after mater- 
nity with perfect satisfaction and without 
any alteration. Good materials, prevailing 
modes. Doublewear Maternity Dresses save 
embarrassment—the figure always 
looks trim and neat. Direct from us to 
you-noin-between profits—a big saving. 
Orders shipped promptly. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back. 
Write for free Catalogue 

showing maternity apparel of all 
kinds, infants’ wear and layettes at 
j wonderfully low prices. 
- S Economy Manufacturing Co. 

E 433 West Broadway, New York 


Save Money oa 





“—Hsablewene” 


MATERNITY DRESSES 









‘The Home Journal’s 
By Sam Loyd 
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Puzzles 











































Hancock 


Adams Clymer Hopkinson 


Adams Ellery Harrison Huntington 
Bartlett Floyd Hart Jefferson 
Braxton Franklin Hewes Lee 

Carroll Gerry Heyward Lee 

Chase Gwinnett Hooper Lewis 
Clark Hall Hopkins Livingston 


FIFTY DOLLARS IN PRIZES 
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( Lynch Paca Rutledge Walton * 

McKean Paine Sherman Whipple 
Middleton Penn Smith Williams 
Morris Read Stockton Wilson 
Morris Rodney Stone Witherspoon 
Morton Ross Taylor Wolcott 
Nelson Rush Thornton Wythe 


Can You Name These Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence? 


Signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Do you suppose that you can dis- 
cover whose those names are? 

For the complete set of correct answers and 
the best suggestion of a subject for a future 
puzzle page will be given a first prize of $15. 
For the next best set of correct answers and sug- 
gestion will be given a second prize of $10. For 
the next best set of answers and suggestion will 
be given a third prize of $5. For the twenty 
next best sets of correct answers and sugges- 
tions will be given 20 one-dollar prizes. 

By ‘‘suggestion” is meant a subject for the 
puzzle page. For example, one might suggest 
a series of puzzles dealing with historical 
events, the capitals of European countries, etc. 

The competition closes on July 20, which 
means that all letters in competition must be 
posted not later than that date, in order to be 
received in time. 

Write your answers and suggestion on one 
side of one sheet of paper and address it to 


» Sign of the above pictures represents fwo 


Sam Loyp, PuzzLE EpDITor 
Tue LapiEes’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The answersand prize winners for this month 
will be given in the October HoME JouRNAL. 
The surnames of all the Signers represented 
are to be found in the above list. 


April Prize Winners 


First PrizE—ESTHER VIRGINIA HOMEYER, Louisi- 
ana. 

SEconp PrRizE—Mary L. 
Columbia. 

Tuirp PrizE—ISABEL LarRD CLARK, New York. 


OTHER PrizEs—Frances McGillicuddy, Maine; 
Harry T. Burton, Michigan; Mrs. E. A. Sy rry, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. C. J. Hess, Ohio; Mrs. C. W. Tilden, 
California; Ella E. McGregor, South 7 Aece ae Eliza- 
beth Symmers, Georgia; Martha Macbeth, Illinois; 
J. C. Leedy, Ohio; Florence Mitchell, Illinois; Mary 
L. O’Connor, New York; Wallace M. Kennard, Dela- 
ware; Mrs. E. S. Laughlin, Maine; M. J. Wilcox, 
New York; C. M. Lewis, Florida; Mrs. E. F. Mann, 
Illinois; Mrs. M. A. Foote, Maryland; C. R. Van De 
Mark, Colorado; Mrs. W. H. Cooper, Virginia; Mrs. 
J. H. Thomas, Minnesota. 


ROBINSON, District of 


Answers to the April Puzzles 


1—WAGONER, WAUKOMIS 
2—NEWKIRK, MOUNDS 
3—Beccs, APACHE 
4—ADDINGTON, COALGATE 
5—CHANDLER, BYARS 

6— BILLINGS, DEWEY 
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To keep your baby 
perfectly well this 


summer 


1. Keep the baby cool. 

2. Keep him outdoors as much as 
possible. 

3. Give him plenty of boiled water. 


4. Consult your doctor at the first 
sign of illness. 

5. Make his food light. You, your- 
self, don’t eat as much heavy meat in 
summer as in winter. Lighten your 
baby’s diet also. 

Don’t give him raw cow’s milk with its heavy, 
indigestible curd—and its germs of summer 
complaint—summercomplaintthatkillsmore 
babies than any other cause in the world. 
Nurse your baby, if you can. If you can’t, 
give him the food that’s as safe from germs— 
and as light as mother’s milk itself— 


Nestlé's Food. 


Nestlé’s is a complete food—not a milk modi- 
fier. It can’t sour; no germs can touch it. 
In Nestlé’s you get milk from healthy cows, 
purified, free from germs; the calf needs 
are modified—the baby needs are added. 
Reduced to a powder, it comes to you in an 
air-tight can. No hand has touched it—no 
germ can reach it. It is a complete food, so 
you add only water and boil one minute— and 
you can know that you are 
giving your baby the food 
his little body needs. 
Don’t shock your baby’s 
stomach by changing him 
from your breast milk to 
cow’s milk. In Nestlé’s he 
will feel no change. 

Send the coupon for free 
sample box of Nestle’s — 
enough for 12 feedings—and 
the Specialist’s book on the 
care of babies. Don’t delay. 


Your baby’s health depends 
on the food you give him now. 











































NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY 
232 Broadway, New York 


Please send me, FREE, your Book and Trial 
Package. 


Name 
Address 




















Keep Cool—and Iron Expertly 
In these hot, sultry days a 
“UNEEDIT” GAS IRON 
will enable you to do iron- 
ing in coolness and comfort. 


“UNEEDIT’’ GAS IRON 








Irons perfectly, both light and heavy pieces. 
Heats on the spot in 1 minute wherever there 
is gas. Saves hundreds of steps while ironing. 


Doesn’ t tire you at end of day; yet does twice as much work. The 
“UNEEDIT"'GAS I RON is solid, well built, highly polish- 
ed and guaranteed for life. Iron Stand, and 6 feet flexible $350 
steel tubing, at your dealer’s, or sent postpaid on trial for 
Money back if not satisfactory. Write for free booklet. 
ROSENBAUM MFG. CO., 35 Bleecker Street, N.Y. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


WE have trained thou- 
sands of women ‘n 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses. 
Send for “How I Became 
a werae"—-268 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
illustrated Fete om pages free. 
Fifteenth Year. 
The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 


315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 


POMPEIAN 



































OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 
































Baby’s First Clothes 


Everything needed from Birth to Six years; 
dalaty dresses from 39c; 40-piece lay ette 
$8.41; Maternity Corsets from $1.50. 


AEE bu G biclerian) ele) e) 


48-page Catalog Sent Free 57 A West 39th St. 
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The Sunlit Home of Crisco 


RISCO’S purity and sweetness are reflected in every department of the scrupulously 

clean, bright factory in which it is made. Each condition surrounding and safe- 
guarding its manufacture is ideal. No kitchen in the land is cleaner than the modern 
home of Crisco. : 


The Crisco building stands quite alone in well kept grounds. Floods of sunshine stream through broad 
expanses of glass upon an immaculate equipment. Floors, walls and pillars are of white tile. The machinery 
is white enameled and nickeled. The floors are of terrazzo. 


RISCO 


forFr -For Shortenin 
_" rong Cake Making. 


Everything about Crisco’s preparation makes for wholesomeness. Even the air is washed. Forced through 


water sprays and freed from all dust and germs it is pumped throughout the factory at healthful temperature, 
making the opening of windows unnecessary. 


The making and packing of Crisco is a pleasing picture. All employees are dressed in white and their clothes 
are changed daily. No human hands ever touch Crisco. It comes to you always the same—dependable, free 
from impurities, a clean product from a clean factory. 


Sunshine Cake 


A Culinary Triumph in which Crisco Gives Tasty Results 


1 cupful flour 4 egg yolks 
















2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
Y{ teaspoonful salt 
3 tablespoonfuls Crisco 


¥6 cupful sugar 





ingredients and milk alternately, then the lemon juice. 


(Use level measurements) 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients. Cream the Crisco, add the sugar gradually, creaming after each 
addition. Beat the yolks until light and foamy. Add to the creamed Crisco and sugar. Add dry 


Y%{ cupful milk 
1 teaspoonful lemon juice 
4 egg whites stiffly beaten 















Beat 15 minutes, then fold in the stiffly 

















beaten whites; pour into cake pan and bake in moderate oven forty-five minutes. 





“A Calendar of Dinners’’ is a handsome, cloth-bound, gold-stamped book of practical value to 
every housewife. It contains a dinner menu for each day in the year, 615 recipes carefully 
selected and tested by Marion Harris Neil, the well-known cooking authority, and the 
illustrated, interesting Story of Crisco. It is worth a place in every housekeeper’s library 
and is a great help in choosing suitable dishes for these summer days. Write for it. Five 
two-cent stamps will bring it to you. Address Dept. D-7,The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, O. A paper-bound edition without the “‘ Calendar of Dinners’’ but 
with 250 recipes is free. 
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Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal 


HIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 

on any subject. Please always confine your questions to the editor for the par- 

ticular subject given. All letters will be answered personally and will not be 
published, Write briefly, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Our farms 





To Whom to Write 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fash- 
ion experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editor), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
Mrs. HELEN CUSHING 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May | Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITOR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


If you want to know how to arrange your 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
(not about hair trouble—another notice covers 
that), also that of children and girls, address 

Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Everyday Law for Women 


THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, through a 
reliable lawyer, will answer by mail any suit- 
able question of law, or endeavor to solve any 
legal problem capable of solution by mail, 
submitted by its readers. The suitability of 
answering any question, however, is to be deter- 
mined solely by the HOME JOURNAL. Address 


SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR., Esq. 
THE LapIEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Household Management 


Are you finding it hard in your home to do 
your daily tasks and still have time to spare? 
Have you found it difficult to equip your 
kitchen with the tools with which you can get 
things done quickly and yet well done? Tell 
us all about your special difficulty and we will 
be glad to give you expert advice. Write to 

THE NEW HOUSEKEEPING EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in the HOME JOURNAL, answer questions 
about little house building, or your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE INTERIOR DECORATION DEPARTMENT 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair trouble (not arranging 
hair—another notice covers that), skin and 
eyes, etc.—are matters on which you will get 
advice promptly from a source you can trust. 

Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 


Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 

THE CULINARY EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will furnish us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE HOME PArRty EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


are your garden 


No matter where you live. 
Even though you live in the 
hot, stuffy, crowded city, you 
have all the advantage of our 
fresh green fields and fertile gar- 
dens when it comes to 


—— Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup 


And even though you have a 
farm of your own you can ob- 
tain nothing better. No better 
vegetables can be raised than 
we use in this tempting soup. 
And we prepare them as care- 
) fully and delicately as it could 
be done in your own kitchen. 

The larger vegetables—such as 








j white potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
carrots and yellow turnips—we 
cut into attractive little ‘dice.’ 

We include tender corn, juicy 
okra, tomatoes, barley, “baby” 





lima beans and the popular mac- 

| aroni “alphabets.” We add celery 

and parsley, of course, for flavor; 

also the slightest touch of sweet 
red peppers. 

We combine all these appe- 
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School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 

THE Music EpDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 

Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl’s life pre- 
sents new problems. Perhaps it is a heart 
affair, or a question in her life at the office or 
at home. Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 

THE GrRxs’ EDITOR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
interest —questions pertaining to women’s in- 
terests, hints on travel, information on cur- 
rent events, the placing of quotations or of 
dates, questions on science, history and the 
drama, biographical sketches, etc. For these 
we have a special department. For anything 
not classified, address 

THE EpiTors oF “‘WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








tizing materials with a rich stock 
made from selected beef. And 
the whole combination is as 


er 









strengthening and nutri- 
tious as it is delightful. 
Wouldn’t your family 
enjoy it today? 


2lkinds 10cacan 








Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


V HERE no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on receipt of a 
'Y two-cent stamp, exceyit that for Smocking, for which four cents postage will be required. If you 
wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, the price-amount stated. In each case address the 
author of the booklet desired, always in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
“The Book of Fair Booths’”—100 Ideas—by Theresa Hunt Wolcott (25 cents). 
“‘The Trousseau Book,”’ by the Fashion Editor (10 cents). 
“Let Me Help You With Your Children’s Clothes,’’ by Mrs. Martha Mason. 
i How to Do Continuous Smocking,’’ by Mrs. Martha Mason. 
“How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,”’ by C. M. Keys. 
“What You Should Know When Building a Little House,’’ by Charles E. White, Jr. 
“Easy Patterns in Crochet,’’ by the Needlework Editors (15 cents). 
a Easy Patterns in Tatting,’”’ by the Needlework Editors (15 cents). 
‘Hat-Frame Making” (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 
“Trimming a Hat” (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 
‘‘The Embroidery Book” (15 cents). 
“Your Fireplace and How to Build It,’’ by Joseph N. Hettel. 
“Planning the Little House Garden,”’ by W. F. Zwirner (10 cents). 
““How to Can Fruits, Vegetables and Meats,’’ by the New Housekeeping Editor (15 cents). 
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Provides the Lunch 


For the sharpened appetites 
of a summer outing trip, 
Armour prepares many 
substantial dainties in 
convenient form. There 

is a store near you that 
sells Armour’s 7 
Package Foods — Luncheon 
Beef, Veal Loaf, Potted Tongue,  ——— 
Deviled Ham, Pork and Beans, —— for this sign on i 
Salmon, Sardines, Tuna, Ketchup 

and over one hundred other Picnic 































Dainties. 
Vetibed Ro o* 

tUcer Foods 
are all packed in various sizes to meet every requirement,— 
cooked, ready to serve, and rich in the full individuality of their 


own natural flavors. Either for the basket lunch or for easily- 
prepared home meals for the family during the hot weather, 


hertbesé Foods are all delicious. 






















































That housewives may know the quality of a whole line of food 
products by a single form of label on them all is a great help in 
good buying. 





Armour, the world’s greatest purveyor of pure food products, 
offers you the best of the enormous Armour production under a 
distinguishing brand—the Oval Label! 





By looking for Armour’s Oval Label on the package, you can 
always be certain you are buying the highest grade in foods. 

Users in every part of the world have full confidence in products 
sold under Armour’s Oval Label — such, for instance, as Star Stockinet 
Ham, Star Bacon, Armour’s Grape Juice, **Simon Pure’’ Leaf Lard, 

Package Foods, Cloverbloom Butter, Devonshire Farm 
Sausage and Glendale and Silver Churn Oleomargarine. 


ARMOUR «x» COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Come to Any Armour Plant and See How Armour’s 
Oval Label Products Are Prepared. Visitors 
re Always Welcome 


W-123 









































































































‘“What’s the matter?” came his father’s voice. 
“T don’t see why you should cry; you got 
your own way, didn’t you?” 

Then, plaintively, with difficulty, came his 
mother’s words. “Vou—you’ve s-spoiled all 
m-my fun,” it sobbed. “I l-looked forward to 
it a-and n-now I don’t c-care.” 

“Stop crying; stop crying, Margie; you 
know you make yourself sick when you cry!” 

**T—J d-don’t care if Iam sick!” 

“Oh, I suppose you don’t.” His father’s 
voice was bitter, and again his mother wept 
more horribly than before. 

“Stop it!” cried his father. “Stop it! I say.” 

And Benny could not catch the note of 
desperation in his voice; he only heard the 
anger born of it. Suddenly he sat up in bed. 

With difficulty again came his mother’s 
voice: ‘It isn’t the old window—it’s—it’s that 
y-you don’t love me any more! You couldn’t 
hurt me like you did if 

“*What about your hurting me?”’ Only sobs 
came in answer. ‘‘ Don’t you always have your 
own way? Don’t I always give in?” 

Scorn was in his mother’s muffled voice: 
“Oh, give in! What does that matter?” 

Then came a long silence, broken only by 
stormy weeping. Then a flood of angry words 
from his father—commands to stop that non- 
sense, commands not to be a fool. Then the 
Chivalry, which had been gnawing and claw- 
ing at Benny all day, pointing its finger at the 
dragon, awoke. His father did not love his 
mother any more; his mother had said so; his 
father had proved it; everybody was against 
his mother—his father, and Uncle Charles, and 
Gladys. Benny had to do something, and out 
of the futility of doing anything, out of the 
complete impossibility of defending his mother, 
Benny did the ultimately dreadful thing—he 
cursed his father. 





E CURSED his father the way he had 

seen a man in the moving-picture show 
curse his son. With a quivering forefinger 
pointed in his father’s direction he whispered 
the dread and awful sentences—as much as he 
could remember of them—of the curse that had 
been cast upon the screen. 

The wind creaked his door. 

“Hush!” his father said. ‘‘Benny’s door’s 
open again. We'll have to get that thing fixed. 
You'll wake him up if you don’t look out, 
Margie!” 

Instantly there was silence, and his father 
moved across the room. Listening, he lay mo- 
tionless; then came the closing of the door. 

Had the quarrel between his father and 
mother been a serious one, Benny, at this 
moment, would have taken sides once for 
all. Watchful Chivalry would never again have 
slept; he would hav e been his mother’s cham- 
pion—and his father’s enemy. He woke early 
the next morning, and had a struggle to re- 
member what awful thing had happened the 
day before, and then he remembered: 

His father did not love his mother, and he 
had cursed his father! 

There swept over him a contradictory feel- 
ing of warm affection for his father. ‘‘I wish’d 
I'd a-waited; I wish’d I hadn’t a-cursed him 
yet,” he thought. ‘‘ Maybe I needn’t a-done 
it anyway.” 

There swept over Benny a new thought, 
born of the age in which he lived and the 
papers which he read, that when people were 
unhappy together they got a divorce. The 
world had been storm-swept the night before; 
now the bottom dropped out of it. Maybe 
they’d be getting ‘‘it” today; maybe he’d 
never see his father again! 

It seemed bad enough that his father should 
lose his mother without having a curse at- 
tached to him as well; and now the desperate 
need of knowing just what did happen to people 
who were cursed assailed him. Avoiding any 
early birds in the family, he made his way to 
the Allens’. Hen Allen’s grandmother was an 
old Irish woman; she was older than Benny’s 
grandmother and wiser than anyone else in the 
world, and she had been with the boys at that 
inauspicious moving-picture show when the 
father had cursed his son. 


V ITH craft Benny led the subject around 

to curses. The subject finally led up 
to—‘‘What happens,” he wanted to know, 
“‘when a man curses his son?” 

“*Shure, it’s cumin’ to no good ind he’ll be; 
an’ th’ heart of him’ll be withered widin him; 
and he’ll come to a suddin death mebbe, wid 
naw priesht to say the words over ’im,”’ were 
her consoling assurances; ‘‘and the n he’ll — 

** And why’ll he die sudden?” Be “nny wanted 
to know. 

“Shure, death’s always sudden wid them 
what’s bin cursed; an’ if he’s married th’ 
heart o’ his wife’ll go from him, and that o’ his 
childer!” 

**But what if the son had cursed the father? ”’ 

**Shure, sons don’ niver curse fathers, Benny. 
Why, it’d be a most awful sin to curse your 
father.” 

‘*But suppose he did?” said Benny. 

“Awful disasther—awful disasther fur 
iverywan!” 

A cold feeling shot down Benny’s spine. 
““Would the father die sudden?”’ 

“Like’s not—like’s not.’”’ The old lady’s 
voice was so cheerful one could hardly bear it. 
‘But wan thing I’d be shure iv: there’d be no 
rhest foriver and iver fur th’ son that’d cursed 
him!” 

‘Can you un-curse a person; can you take 
it back?” 

“Shure an’ ye can’t; a curse’sacurse. Shure 
ye sets th’ evil one goin’ whin ye curse, an’ wid 


‘The New 
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’is hoofs and wid ’is tail he’s out afther him 
that’s cursed and niver forgits! Whativer ails 
the b’y?’’—for Benny had fled. 

As he ran home with an obscure need of 
saving his unhappy father from some unspeak- 
able evil, the cheerful clanging of hammers 
came to his ears and there before his eyes was 
a miracle—his father had his arm around his 
mother! 

In their faces was a new glow of happiness. 
They looked indeed—though Benny for years 
and years would be too young to know it—the 

way people who love each other very much 
look when they have quarreled and made it up. 
Benny only knew just one thing: He knew 
that both last night and this morning couldn’t 
be true, and yet they were. 

He heard his father’s voice: “It’s much 
nicer this way.” 

And his mother’s: ‘‘Oh, I suppose I should 
really have liked it the other way!” And then 
again his mother’s voice jokingly: ‘Oh, I just 
can’t stand it when you’re gloomy.” 

And his father’s voice: ‘‘And I just can’t 
when you cry!” 

Gladness leaped in his heart. He went up to 
them and slipped his arm through his mother’s. 

“Tsn’tit a perfectly lovely window, Benny?”’ 
she radiantly asked him. 

“That’s all right,’ thought Benny — he 
meant the divorce—and then was brought up 
standing that it was not “‘all right”’: the curse 
was still there! 


“T“HEY were so happy at breakfast that they 

never noticed that Benny ate no buckwheat 
cakes. He was gloomily conscious that no one 
noticed, that no one said to him: ‘‘ Why, 
Benny, what’s the matter?”’ He sat down in 
the yard after breakfast, his elbows on his 
knees, his face in his hands, his heart black- 
ened with an awful sense of guilt. 

He jumped at the sound of his father’s cheer- 
ful voice: ‘‘Go bail out the boat, Benny. 
Mother and I are celebrating today; we are 
going for a sail.” 

Benny had been brought up by the sea. He 
knew the trickeries of little boats; he knew 
what squalls were; and in the little, light boat 
that bobbed up and down so contentedly he 
saw the engine of sudden death. Somehow or 
other, his father and mother must not go out. 
He bailed slowly and, all the while he bailed, 
fantastic schemes as to how to prevent them 
from going revolved themselves in his mind. 
The heart of him rejected the thing that in the 
end he knew he must do. 

There is nothing shier or more inarticulate 
than a boy of Benny’s age; there is nothing 
harder for him than to talk about things that 
matter, and to talk was just what he would 
have to do. He saw that he would have to 
warn his mother. 

He found her in her room where she was get- 
ting ready to go. ‘‘Say, mother,” he began, 
and gulped. ‘‘Say, mother!”’ 3 

She stopped and looked at him; something 
in his face arrested her attention. ‘‘Why, 
Benny,” she cried, ‘‘what’s the matter?” 

In a voice that he strove to make lighter, 
“T wouldn’t go this morning,” he said, and 
stopped to swallow. 

“Not go! Why not?” 

He kicked at the rug miserably. “‘ ’Tain’t 
safe,”’ he muttered. 

““Why, of course it’s safe, Benny. What’s 
the matter with you?” 

“°Tain’t safe; *tain’t safe!” he mumbled, 
suppressed anxiety in his face. ‘‘Something 
awful’ll happen to pa.” 


if IS mother sat down and called him to her 

as if he had been a very little boy; she 
put her hand on his shoulder: ‘‘Tell me about 
it, Benny,” she begged. He was like some 
wild, trapped thing; he looked this way and 
that as though he were trying to escape her. 
She held him by her clear gaze and by her kind 
hand on his shoulder: ‘‘ Tell me what is bother- 
ing you, Benny.” 

“‘T[—J—heard you last night,” he faltered. 
““T—JT—cursed him!” 

“‘Oh, Benny!” and she put her arms around 
him and hugged him to her. ‘‘Oh, Benny!” 

In his little, wretched face, in the awful suf- 
fering of his embarrassment, she saw what it 
cost him to tell her. In a swift flash of insight 
she saw, too, how every mood of hers registered 
itself in one way or another in the minds of 
her children; even if they did not know it, it 
registered itself; and in that moment she 
understood that while mothers cannot play 
Providence to their children in the way they 
wish to, yet for ever and ever they fail to do 
the thing that they can do—which is, to keep 
their children from being hurt by the needless 
hurts of the parents’ own making. 

His mother’s arms around him and her 
smooth face pressed against his, something 
had broken down in Benny and he wept; and 
as he wept, he faltered out things about sud- 
den death, and moving pictures, and all the 
menacing fabric that he had built up. And 
even while he sobbed out the broken sentences 
and heard himself talking, he knew that all 
that could not be so, even before his mother 
told him. He had come back from the Middle 
Ages into the world of the Twentieth Century, 
where cause and effect govern things, and not 
curses. 

For a second, unashamed, he rested himself 
in his mother’s arms, sitting on her knee as if 
he were a little boy. Then manhood asserted 
itself. He struggled away from her, rubbed his 
tears away with an indignant knuckle, and in 
a gruff, accusing voice he said: 

“T’m goin’ fishing.” 
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SEA 
PINE 


of efficient womanhood. 


service. 
further information address 


SCHOOL OF PERSONALITY FOR GIRLS 


Sea Pines is the Recognized Pioneer School of Personality 

Happy home life; personal attention and care. Students inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals 
The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for outdoor life. One hundred 
acres, pine groves, 1000 feet of seashore. 
especially for results in health, character and initiative. 
hold Arts. French, German and Spanish by native teachers. College Preparatory, Cultural, Domes- 
tic Science, Secretarial and other courses leading to Personality Diplomas introductory to definite 

All branches of study under experienced and enthusiastic instructors. 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Prin-., P. 0. Box L, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Ponies; horseback riding. Hygiene and morals observed 


Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, House- 


For booklet and 

















_ 


Lasell Seminary 


10 Miles from Boston 


Auburndale, Massachusetts. 





Courses in ‘Lenqoage (including Spanish), Litera- 
ture, Science, Music and Art, with thoro instruction 
in the theory and practice of Household Economics. 
Training is given in the Art of Entertaining, House 
Furnishing and Management, Marketing, Cooking, 
Dressmaking and Millinery. Twenty acres, twelve 
buildings. Tennis, Boating, Swimming, Riding 
and other sports are encouraged. 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 
137 Woodland Road 








—PINE MANOR-— 


A School for Home Efficiency 





TWO-YEAR course for the 
graduates of Dana Hall and other 
secondary schools. Higher cul- 

tural studies, with emphasis on all sub- 
jects pertaining to the management of the 
home. Country life and sports. Fourteen 
miles from Boston. Catalog on application. 





MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 











AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two years’ thorough training in essentials of Educational 
Gymnastics and Manual Therapy. Scientific and interest- 
ing system. Much individual attention. Students notably 
enthusiastic. Our aim—Only the best for our girls. 

Dr. Mary R. Mulliner, Director, 40 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass, 





+ Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 

‘ Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 

a 36th year opens Sept. 25th. Address HARRY 

wsS SEyMouR Ross, Dean, Huntington Cham- 
bers, Boston. 















WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


26 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres, Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 4 Buildings. Gymnasium, 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals 


LESLEY NORMAL SCHOOL FOR KINDER- 
GARTNERS AND GRADE TEACHERS 


Courses given by Harvard educators. Prepares for kindergarten, 
playground, first, second and third grades. Dormitory and house 
mother. Mrs. Ep1TH LESLEY WOLFARD, 

29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass, 











MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 18 Huntington Ave. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small, separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
course. A. B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 2-year diploma 
course for high school graduates. 18 buildings. 100 acres. Endow- 


ment. Catalog. REv. SAMUEL B. Co.eE, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston), 





Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 

Co-ordination of Mind, Body 

School of Voice. 37th year opens Oct. 5: 

. SummerTerms. Evening classes. 

Expression Work for all needs. Write for 
list of Dr. Curry’s books and ‘‘Expression.”’ 


S.S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D., President, Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 





: The special school for 
Standish Manor School 77. pf see ie 
to keep pace with others of their own age. Intimate home 

care. 20 acres. Modern Manor House. Summer Camp 
on Lake Monponsctt. Address Mrs. ELLEN C. DRESSER, 
Principal, HALIFAx, near Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wollaston (Quincy) 


Quincy Mansion School for Girls 
in historic Quincy. Attractive estate, 6 miles from Boston. Ample 
grounds. Outdoor sports. Special and graduate courses. Advan- 
tages in Music, Art, Languages. Certificates for college. 

Mrs. Horace M. WILLARD, Principal. 


Cushing Academy 


Superior advantages at moderate cost. Group plan gives 
each student personal attention. Healthful home life. 
Prepares for college, business and life. 42nd year. Write 
for illustrated catalog. S. CowE LL, A. M., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. 





The Sargent Schoo for Physical 


Education 
Established 1881. 


Largest teachers’ department for phys- 
ical education in the world. General and special courses 
prepare for healthy womanhood. Address for booklet 


Dr. D. A. Sargent,36 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls S*22%*' 


College and General Courses, equipping for social 
and home efficiency. Modern languages. Gymna- 
sium. Riding, tennis, swimming. School of House- 
craft on plan of English schools. 27th year 


John MacDuffie (Harv.), Mrs. John MacDuffie ( Radel.) 


HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 


5 miles from Boston. College prep. and general courses. House- 

Id economics. Art, Music, French, German. School and resi- 

e. Gym. Horseback riding, tennis, golf, hockey, basketball, 

ete. Live teachers. $550-$600. Mr. and Mrs, C. P. KENDALL, 
ncipals, WEST BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY a the Foot of 


ed Mountain 
40 acres. 8 buildings. 10-acre field for ote ‘tics. Gym- 
nasium. Play and study supervised. College entrance 
certificate. Work shops. Domestic arts. Personal care 
of each boy and girl. Moderate expense. Address 


FRANCIS T. CLAYTON, A. M., Principal, Andover, N. H. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. For Young Men and 
Women. Preparation for college or business. Courses for High 
School graduates. Home economics. 7 buildings. Athletics. 
Separate department for young boys. Moderate cost. GEORGE L, 
PLimpton, Principal, 62 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


The Fannie A. Smith 
Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 
We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we can 

upply. One and two year courses. For catalogue address 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 871 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


College entrance certificate. General Courses. Household 
arts and crafts. 42nd year. Gymnasium. Happy spirit of 
£00d fellowship between teacher and pupil. 50-acre school 
farm. Miss EMity GARDNER Munro, A. M., Principal. 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 


THE GATEWAY 


A School for Girls. Three buil#ings. 
Horseback riding. Domestic Arts. 
general and special courses. 

Miss ALIcE E, REYNOLDs, Principal, 


St. Ronan Terrace, NEw HAVEN, Conn. 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 


Kindergarten Primary Training School, 195 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and play ground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Extensive facilities for thorough 
york. State certificate. $400 covers board and tuition. 
18th year. Booklets. Address MARY C. MILLS, Principal. 


























Athletic field. 
College preparatory, 














WORCESTER, Massachusetts. 


4 ‘ One and two-year 
Worcester Domestic Science School 27°27 5.0 1000" 
making courses. Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dieti- 
tians, housekeepers. The first school devoted solely to Normal Domes- 
tic Science training. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens 
Sept. 19th, 1916. Address Mrs. F.A.WETHERED, 158 Institute Road. 








NEW YORK 














Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School 

Designed for the vocational and_ professional 

training of women. Secretarial Work, House- 

hold Economics and Industrial Arts. Courses 

of two or four years will be offered. Special 

students admitted. Address Secretary, 


Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y. 
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ON THE HUDSON 
In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Boarding School for Girls. Academic, Fin- 
ishing and two-year Collegiate courses. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. 
Social training. Limited membe rship. No 
entrance examinations. 2 hours from 
New York City. 3 buildings, 12 acres; 
full view of river and mountains. 
FREDERIC M. TOWNSEND, Ph.D., Director 


















Institute of Musical 


Firt of the City of Mew Work 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Serious students of music will find unusual oppor- 
tunities offered by this endowed school. 

All the advantages of European training. 
alog address 








For cat- 














The Secretary, Box 830, 120 Claremont Ave., New York City 

Named after John Ruskin’s Home. Coun- 
Brantwood Hal try School for Girls; 28 minutes from 
New York City. Preparatory, General and Special Courses, Certifi- 
cate privileges. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Sc hoolhouse. 
Gymnasium with Swimming Pool, Separate houses for Upper and 


Lower Schools. Athletic Field, Horseback riding, all outdoor winter 
sports. New YorK, Lawrence Park, Bronxville. Tel. 116. 





Windsor, Conn. 
The Campbell School Winder, Com; 
for girlsof allages. Beautiful suburban location. Resi- 
dence and new school building. General and special 
courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. 
Out-of-door sports. A. H. Campbell, Ph. D., 
Mrs. A. H. Campbell, Principals. 





Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes, High School course required for entrance. Voice, Harmony, 
Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods, Practice 
Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited to 65. Per- 
sonal attention. Catalog. 54 Main St., Porspam, N. Y. 


Ossining School 


_ FOR GIRLS 
Ossining - on- Hudson, N. Y. 


Combines a high grade of scholarship with exceptional 
social advantages. Beautiful location in 10-acre park 
with charming view. 30 miles from New York. Girls 
are surrounded by the refining influences of a Chris- 
tian school home. True educational environment. 
Academic, Music, Art, College Preparatory and Home- 
making Courses. Certificate privileges. Postgraduate 
and special work. 49th year. Separate house for 
younger girls, 14 years and under. Send for year book 
and school views. Box 101 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Associate Principal 














“The 
\ Castle’’ 


Miss Mason’s 
School 


In the Suburbs of 
New York City 


A Happy Community of Healthy Girls 
The enjoyment and benefit which these girls re- 
ceive from study and play in the open air is but a 
part of our plan to fit them for an ideal life—a 
life of efficiency, independence and social charm. 
For circulars address 

MISS C, E. MASON, LL.M, 
Box 936, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N, Y. 














Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Offers a com- 
plete musical 
education and 
uniqueadvan- 
tages for those 
who look for- 
ward to con- 
cert or educa- 4 = 

tional work. Graduates are eligible to teach jin the 
New York State Public Schools without State certifi- 
cate, and the Conservatory maintains several com- 
panies in the Lyceum field. All instruments, also 
singing, languages, painting. School of Expression 
and Dramatic Art. Commodious buildings, concert 
hall and dormitories. Resident and day students 
Terms moderate. Catalog. Address 


The Registrar, 4 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 

















The Oakwood Seminary for Boys and Girls. Endowed and 
managed by Friends. Faculty of 11 for 80 pupils. Prepares for any 
college. Quaker ideals of life have world-wide recognition. Board 
and tuition $275. Send forcatalogue. ELiezER ParTINGTON, A. B., 
Principal. Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 








Tre Birmingham Schoo 


(inc.) 


FOR GIRLS Founded 
1853 


Healthful, invig- 

















pictur- 
esque surround- 
ings. 100 acres 
of park land. 
}Six modern, 
[ homelike build- 
a et ee ings. 75 girls, 12 
“ ° »s teachers in resi- 

The Mountain School” Gonce. Thorough 
college preparation; also courses for girls not 
going to college. Music, dancing, practical 
domestic science, physical work in gymnasium 
and athletic field under_a trained director.. On 
Main Line of Penna. R. R.— Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh. 

Illustrated catalogue free on request, 


A. R. GRIER, President, Box 130, Birmingham, Pa. 


NORMAL EONSEINATOR 
As LMMSIC /Z 


Music department of the 
State Normal School su- 
pervised and supported by 
the State of Pennsylvania. 
Equipment unsurpassed; 
faculty of unquestioned 
standing; highest, scholar- 
ship standards; 7 7 Musical 
education in its fullest 
sense ;lowcost. Supervisors’ 
course for those intending 
to teach public school mu- 
sic. Catalog on request. 

Rexford D. Colburn, Dir., or 


JAMES E. AMENT, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Principal, 
Indiana, Penna. 
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Irvin Colle 6 Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
9 7g (Suburb of Harrisburg) 
Beechwood Jenkintown, Pa. 
(Suburb of Philadelphia) 
are now united under one management for the more 
complete and practical education of young women. 
It is our aim to develop them according to their 
special talents and aptitudes Courses including 
practical work, College De partme nts, College Pre- 
paratory, Music, Art, Domestic Science, Secretary-~ 
ship, Normal Gymnas stics, Normal Kindergarten. 
Large faculty. Rates moderate. For catalogs address 


M. H. REASER, Ph.D. 
President, Box 376 
Jenkintown, Pa., or 

Rev.N.L.EUWER,A.M. 

Box 376 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
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® PEIRCE SCHOOL’ 


a America’s Foremost 
Commercial Institute 


For over fifty years, PEIRCE SCHOOL has successfully 
trained young women, as well aS young men, for respon- 
sible business positions. Each student receives a 
broad general education 
in addition toa thorough 
knowledge of modern bus- 
iness methods. PEIRCE 
SCHOOL has the en- 
dorsement of prominent 
business men and women, 
and the confidence of 
Parents. 

PEIRCE SCHOOL oc- 
cupiesanew/7-story build- 
ing, constructed especial- 
ly for school work, in an 
exclusive residential] sec- 
tion, 

Commercial and Secre- 
tarial Courses. Both sex- 
es. For 52nd Year Book 
address the President. 
Pine St., West of Broad 

PHILADELPHIA 
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DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. Englewood, New Jersey 
An exceptionally good school, combining the best 
features of the college preparatory_and finishing 
school. Domestic Arts and Science. Post-graduate 





work. Beautiful location, suburban to New York 
City. Certificates ac cepted by Vassar, Smith, 
Wellesley and Wells. Spacious grounds for 
outdoor games. Gymnasium. Tennis, 

riding. Adc iress Box 615. 

Miss Creighton and Miss Farrar, Principals 
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Junior House 
Swarthmore Preparatory School 
(Junior Department) 
An important division in a well estab- 
lished school. An excellent boys’ { 
home. Write for booklets, “A Moth- 
er's Letter and What Came of It” 
and ** The Vision of Swarthmore.’ 
These books will interest you. 
A. H. TOMLINSON, Headmaster, 
Box E, Swarthmore, Pa. 
(11 M. Phila.) 


















The Mary Lyon School 


A Country School in a College Town 
College Preparatory. Certificate privi- 
leges. General and Finishing Courses, 
Opportunity for advanced study. One 
teacher to every six girls. Open-air class- 
rooms. Basket-ball, tennis, bowling, canoeing, 
swimming, skating, rhythmic dancing, riding, 
SEVEN GABLES, our Junior School for 
girls 6 to 14; separate Complete equipment. 


H.M.Crist,A.B., Frances. Crist,A.B., Principals 
Box 1511, Swarthmore, Pa. 


INNGEORGE SCHOOLA 


George School P. 0., Box 287, Bucks County, Pa. 


A co-educational school with separate dormitory 
buildings. College Preparatory and General 
Courses, emphasizing English, Science, Manual 
Training and Domestic Science. School grounds 
comprise 227 acres on the beautiful Neshaminy 
Creek. Athletic fields, gymnasium, Swi imming 
Pool. Friends management. 


GEORGE A. WALTON, A. M., Principal 






























Mercersburg Academy 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL—A thorough physical, mental 
and moral training for college entrance or business. 
SPIRIT OF SCHOOL—A manly tone of self-reliance un- 
der Christian masters from the great universities. Per- 
sonal attention given to each boy. 
LOCATION—In the country, on the western slope of the 
famous Cumberland Valley, one of the most beautiful and 
healthful spots of America. 
EQUIPMENT—Modern and complete. Flew Gymna- 
sium. Write for catalogue. Address Box 150. 

William Mann Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY 


Preparation for college a specialty. Certificate privileges 
with all colleges and technical schools. Twenty teachers. 
Strong courses in Business, Music, Art, Crz afts, Expression, 
DomesticScience. Largec ‘ampus and athletic field. Coach, 
swimming pool. Two gy mnasiums, Co-educational. Sepa- 
rate dormitories. School not conducted for profit. Rates 
only $350. No extras. For catalog, address Reverend Ben- 
jamin C, Conner, D.D., 420 Academy St., Williamsport, Pa. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, Box L. 


Walnut Lane School E2% Gin's, J" beautiful, historic 


City and country 
advantages. General and College preparatory courses. Special 
courses for High School Graduates. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Sewing, Gymnasium, Basket-ball, Tennis, Riding, Swim- 
ming, Hockey. MISS S. EDNa JoHNson, A. B., Prin. 


MONTESSORI Teacher-Training School. Fifth Year. 


; $30, 000 building adjoining AllSaints’ 
Episcopal Church. Elementary and college preparatory- 
Resident and day students. Athletics. For folder, 


lirs. J. Scott Anderson, Directress, Box 103, Torresdale, Phila,, Pas 








New Jersey, Orange 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College preparatory. 
special courses, Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science, Supervised 
physical work in gymnasium and field. Separate department for 
younger girls, Catalog on request. Address Miss Lucie C. BearD 





Continued on Page 44 
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SOUTHERN STATES 


















Miss Cowles’ School & 


(Highland Hall) 


Hollidaysburg, Pa, 

Miss Emma Milton Cowles, A. B., Head of School. 
. - . * -repares for Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke 
andVassar. Certif- 
icate privileges. 
Also strong general 
course, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science. 
Healthful location. 
Modern improve- 
ments—all rooms 
connect with bath. 
Gymnasium, 
: pid y ming Pool 
nd sleeping 
porch, Resident instructors. Catslog. ‘Address THE Sec’y 

















Miss Woods” School for Exceptional Children, Eve ory modern f f aci il- 
ity, in an ideal suburban home, for the care and training of children 
who, through mental or physical disability, are unable toattend public 
or private schools, 14 miles from Phila, Booklet, Motte A. Woops, 
Princ. FLORENCE E. Woops, Head Nurse, Box 150, Roslyn, Penna. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


National Sdhoo 
Domestic. Arts aan 


to Cience 














Washington, D.C. 
Connecticut Ave. and M St., N. W. 


A Popular Young Ladies’ Finishing School, 
offering a most thorough and practical edu- 
cation in Household Arts and Sciences. Music 
and Languages. Six completely equipped build- 
ings, including Science Hall with laboratories; 
Recitation Hall and class rooms; Junior Hall; 
the Annex for special students; Administration 
Building, one of Washington’s most beautiful 
homes, recently acquired, in which the Seniors 
are housed, and the Model House, where every 
Dormitory student has practical experience in 
administering a complete home in all its de- 
partments. A limited number of vacancies 
available. Our very unusual advantages in 
Domestic Science and unique opportunity for 
social training explained in Catalogue M. 

A ddress ‘‘Secretary.”” 




















The Odeon, the school auditorium 


National Park Seminary 


ForYoungWomen Washington,D.C. (Suburbs) 


Condensed collegiate course for graduates of pre- 
paratory and high schools. Best facilities for Music, 
Art, Home Economics, Floriculture. No_ extra 
charge for Domestic Science diploma course. Thirty 
buildings. Sixty-five acres. Outdoor life, Organ- 
ized study of Washington. For catalog address 


Registrar, Box 180, National Park Seminary, 
Forest Glen, Md. 
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Bristol School 


For Girls Washington, D. C. 
Regular, Special and two-year College Courses, 
Conversational French a specialty. Large 
Campus in fine residential section. 

ALICE A. BRISTOL, Principal 

19th Street and Mintwood Place 


IMMACULATA SEMINARY 


SELECT SUBURBAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Two- 
year course for High School graduates. High school and 
elective courses Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science. Extensive campus. Address the SECRETARY, 
IMMACULATA SEMINARY, Washington, D.C. 








Martha Washington Seminary 

FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

In finest residential section of National Capital. 

for High School graduates, gener 
Science. Outdoor sports 


Edward W. Thompson, Principal, 1601 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C, 


Two years’ course 
al and special courses. Domestic 





District oF CotuMBria, Washington. 
. AschoolforgirlsinWash- 
Chevy Chase Seminary ington’s most beautiful 
suburb. Preparatory and finishing courses. Strong departments of 
Music, Art, and Domestic Science. Campus of elevem acres and 


provision for all outdoor sports. Artesian water, Catalogue on 
request. Mr. and Mrs, S. N, BARKegs, Principals, 














1883 Maryland College isie 
for Women 





Music Haut GorpON HALL CENTREHALL GRace HALL 
The most ideal College in the country in Size, with- 
Out the strain of great numbers; History of 62 suc- 
cessful years; Location, suburbs of Baltimore, near 
Washington, 500 feet Geyetion: Courses, Prepara- 
tory, College (A.B- and B.L.); Domestic Science and 

rts_(B, S.); Expression; Conservatory of Music; 
Special two years’ course in Household Economics and 
Literary subjects for High School graduates. Fire- 
Proof buildings; private baths and set bowls; swim- 
ming Pool, Gymnz > Field Sports. Non-sectarian; 
elevating home life. Catalog and View Book address 
Charles Wesley Gallagher, D.D., Box L, Lutherville, Md. 

















HOOD COLLEGE 


For Youns Women Frederick .Maryland 
a 





Alumnae Hall, The Main Building 


| Standard A. B.and B.S. courses. Also 
| Music, Art, Expression and Home Eco- 

] nomics, Accredited course in Pedagogy. 
| Separate Preparatory with certificate 
relations. New buildimgs on 45-acre 

| suburban site. Our own garden and 
dairy. Terms, $350. Preparatory, $300. 


=, JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL. D., President 
PoE | f 
































In Blue Ridge Mountains, in Famous Valley 
of Virginia, near Natural Bridge, Rare health 
record. College Preparatory, with certificate 
Privilege; Special, for High School graduates; 
Expression; Art, Music, including Pipe Organ; 
Domestic Science; Business. Home Life: per- 
Sonal attention to manners, character. Sports: 
Large grounds. Building: Beautiful and com- 
modious, Students from every section. Recom- 
mended by Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate. $295. 
Address SOUTHERN SEMINARY. Box 937, Buenas » Viste, Vo. 
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Sweet Briar College 


FOR WOMEN Sweet Briar, Va. 
THE COLLEGE— offers a four-year course leading to 
degree of A. B. In Blue Ridge Mountains, 1000 feet 
elevation. Modern equipment; capacity for 300 
students. Art, {usic, Domestic Science. THE 
ACADEMY — offers preparatory courses. On main 
line of Southern R.R. For catalog address ak 
THE SECRETARY 
ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING 















Shenandoah Collegiate Institute 44S: 


College preparatory. Certificate admits to University of 
Va.and allleadingcolleges. Music, busimess, elocution, art, 
piano tuning, orchestra, band and pipe organ. Terms, $200 
to $275. Noextiras. Address S, C. I., Box 120, Dayton, Va. 


STUART HALL ponies spit 
Formerly Virginia Female 
Institute. Founded 1843. Diocesan School for Girls in the 
Virginia Mountains. General and Preparatory Courses. 
Music, Art, and Expression Departments. Entirely new 
equipment, including pianos. Gymnastics and field sports. 
JANE COLSTON HOWARD, A. B. (Bryn Mawr), Principal 








Virginia Intermont College For Git!s24 


Young Women 
32nd year. Students from 20 states. Preparatory and Junior College 
courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Music a spe- 


cialty. Modern equipment. Large campus. Bracing Mountain 
Climate. Altitude 1900 feet. Terms $200 to $300. Catalog. 
Vircini4, Bristol, Box 140. H. G. NoFFSINGER, A. M., Pres. 





Marion College and School of Music "Women! 
Junior College 
Also excellent Courses 


offering four years high school, two years College. 
im Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. 
Altitude 2100 feet. High moral and scholastic stamding. Rates 
$200 to $250. Address MARION COLLEGE. 

Vircinia, Marion, Box 103. 





VirGINIA, Danville. 


8 FORGIRLS. 
Randolph-Macon Institute Limited to 100. 
College preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to go to 
college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, amd Elocution. Attrac- 
tivehome life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. 
Catalogue on request. Address CuaS. G, Evans, A. M.,, Principal. 





54th Year. $250, $350. 
FOR GIRLS AND 


VirGtnia, Petersburg College Place. 


Southern College YOUNG WOMEN. 
Historic Junior College. Preparatory or Finishing Courses. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Ideal Climate, Gym., Tennis, 
Basketball, Students from 20 states. Catalog. 

AgtHur KYLE Davis, A. M., 230 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 
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They began. They warmed to the kindly 
task. Itwasapretty place. It wasa friendly 
place too. There were many friends. 

““Who’s that you’re rakin’ now?’”’ Davy in- 
quired. 

“T do’ know, Davy. He’ve no marker t’ 
tell his name. Might be Jacob Luff.” 

“Think so, Jimmie?’’ 

“Might be.” 

“Mm-m. Might be. Jacob died ashore. 
Jacob was a fine feller, Jimmie. ’Tisn’t he, 
though. Too short. Mus’ be Thomas Bolt.”’ 

“Small Tom, Davy?’”’ 

“Mm-m. I sailed along o’ he t’ Spanish 
ports on the Lizzie Jones. Well, well! Think 
o’ Small Tom Bolt bein’ here! Tom were a 
fine feller, Jimmie—none finer. I ’low this fat 
feller I’m puttin’ shipshape i is prob’bly Mean 
Michael Hines. Think o’ he bein’ here! By 
an’ large an’ judgin’ easy, Mean Michael were 
a pretty fine feller, Jimmie. Nobody found 
the fish like Mean Michael Hines. An’ he 
done me a good turn one season, Jimmie. If 
it hadn’t been for a extra length o’ cable I got 
from Mean Michael Hines at Salmon Harbor 
I might have cast away the Frolic in the big 
easterly 0’ the Second Lean Year. I low I'll 
jus’ put Mean Michael as trim an’ tidy as I’m 
able.’ And presently: ‘‘Jimmie, whose grave 
you cuttin’ now?”’ 

“This wee grave? Mind lil Billy Sands, 
Davy?’ 

“T minds un clear, Jimmie. Well, well! Lil 
Billy Sands! An’ him lyin’ here all these years! 
He were a fine lad, Jimmie—none finer. You 
an’ me an’ he used t’ play h’ist-the-sails back 0’ 
my father’s flakes by Wishbone. Too much 
miains’l on that punt o’ his fora wee lil feller 
like he. Poorlil Billy Sands! I’m cleanin’ up 
the Watsons now, Jimmie. Fine folk, Jimmie— 
the Watsons. None finer. Mind Mary, Jim- 
mie? Winsome, weren’t she? Died 0’ Young 
Tom. An’ himturnedoutascamp! I’m workin’ 
on Jonathan now. I wonders where he’ve gone 
to, Jimmie? ”’ 


IMMIE straightened his back. He surveyed 

the little gathering of graves. He spoke, 
then, simply, ‘definitely, in the way of old men 
who speak of such things at all. “I ’low,”’ said 
he, ‘“they’ve all made harbor.” 

Davy nodded. ‘‘ Me too,” said he. 

Jimmie said: ‘“‘Is you ever timid, 
about—puttin’ out?” 

Davy reflected. “I do’ know, Jimmie,” he 
replied. “Maybe I is jus’ a lil bit timid. I’ve 
growed old. Still an’ all, I don’t—don’t quite 
hanker for my end, I’m past my labor. ’Tis 
fit an’ proper, maybe, for me t’ be lookin’ 
forward. Yet Idon’t, Jimmie. No. Maybel’d 
be jus’ a bit timid these days ina gale o’ wind. 
Sho, Jimmie! I believes I would!’’ 

They worked on, It was warm and still in 
the ocher sunshine of the hollow where the 
dead folk of Linger Tickle lay gathered. No 
threatening wind stirred the grasses; no omi- 
nous breath of the gale that was brewing dis- 
turbed the buttercups and sweetbrier. It was 
a pleasant place, a friendly place. There were 
many old friends, all fine folk—none finer. 
Almost Skipper Davy had forgotten some; 
yet there was no acquaintance he was not re- 
joiced to renew. Skipper Davy had rejoined 
his generation; it enlivened him to forgather 
once more with old friends in the mellow 
weather, All fine folk~none finer! Jimmie 
Horn sickled the long grass and Dav y Lunt 
raked the dead leaves; and together they 
weeded the short paths, and gathered the dead 
twigs, and straightened the weathered head- 
boards; and all the while they chattered of old 
friends, old times, old customs, 


Davy, 


ND thus, in the irresponsible, dallying 
manner of children at work, they came, 
by and by, near the graveyard gate, where the 
Lunts and Horns had been laid away in the 
pomp of two square plots, side by side. Skip- 
per Davy surveyed the unkempt square where 
lay the Lunts, Gray headboards marked the 
graves. Somewere fallen flat. A single stone— 
a brief, rude slab of slate, rudely carved—rose 
somewhat above the grass. 
“See that there lil stone, Jimmie?” said 
Davy. 
Skipper Jimmie crept on all fours to the 
little drab stone and peered at the inscription: 


WEEP NOT DEAR PARENTS 
For yOur LOST TIS MY 
ETARNEL GAIN MAy 

May Crist yOU ALL TAKE UP 
THE CROsT THAT WE 

SHULD MEAT AGAIN 


“Vou able t’ read what it says, Jimmie? ”’ 
said Davy. 

“Well, no,” Jimmie apologized. “TI isn’t got 
my new spectacles with me. Anyhow,” he 
confessed frankly, “I couldn’t do it. Nobody 
never teached me that partick’lar bit 0’ readin’ 
by rote,” 

“T got the blacksmith at Ginger Cove t’ cut 
that stone. I "low he wouldn’t be counted 
much in these fine times; but he was called 
quite a scholar, Jimmie, in them ol’ days. I’m 
told he made only one blunder in all that 
writin’. If you could read it, Jimmie, you’d 
find he put one word in twice by error. It’s 
lil Jinny that lies there. That’s my first. She 
come when I was fishin’ Lack-a-Day Bight an’ 
went nex’ season when I was fishin’ by Mug- 
ford. I never knowed she very well. My ol’ 
father don’t lie here, Jimmie; he lost hisself 
somewheres down north. ’Tis thought he was 
blowed out an’ foundered at sea. He were a 
great ol’ feller t’ drive a loaded vessel beyond 


Two Mena 
of Linger Tickle 
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caution, an’ ’tis thought the habit overcome 
un atlast. I wasa wee lad at the time. I mind 
I cried a wonderful lot with fear. He were a 
fine feller, Jimmie—none finer. There’s Mar- 
tha. An’ there’s Tobias Alexander. An’ here’s 
a long grave, Jimmie. I wonders whose grave 
this is! ’Tis all alone in a corner as if ’twas 
waitin’ for company And then Davy 
stopped. “Jimmie!” he whispered, amazed. 

w AY: Davy?” 

“‘This mus’ be mother’s grave!” 

*“‘This here grave I’m cuttin’ now,” said 
Jimmie cheerfully from the Horn plot, ‘‘is my 
mother’s grave. She were wonderful fond o’ 
flowers—my mother were. I wishshe had lived 
t’ see that there catalogue o’ mine. Wonderful 
window-shelf she had, overlookin’ the harbor 

water—hy acinths an’ tulips an’ geraniums an’ 
fucken an’ roses in lil red pots. I ’low that’s 
where my fondness for flowers comes from. I 
‘low, too, I gets my tender ways from she. 
When I were a wee feller I used t’ plant flowers 
on this here grave. My mother Se 
paused. He rose. ‘‘Davy,” said he, “let’s go 
fishin’! ’’ 

“What say?” 

“I isn’t got a copper. Let’s go fishin’. , 

“Neither is I got a copper,” said Davy, 

‘an’ my daughter is as Poor as your son- in- 
Rel is mean. Jimmie,’’ he added doubtfully, 
“what you cravin’ money for?” 

““T’ waste. I wantst’ make it an’ waste it at 
will.” 

“What you want t’ waste it on?”’ 

Jimmie was abashed. “I wants t’ plant a 
lil white rosebush, Davy,” said he then, ‘‘on 
my mother’s grave. 

Skipper Davy stared for a long time at that 
old mound in the corner which seemed still to 
be awaitingitscompany. Helooked up. ‘‘Me 
too!” said he. 

“‘Let’s go fishin’ the morrow?” 

“Too old, Jimmie. I’m near deaf, an’ my 
legs is wore out. ” 

; But you’ve a back an’ eyes 

“Ay, true. My back’s fit an’ ” able an’ my 
eyes is Clear. But you’ve no back, Jimmie, t’ 
boast of.” 

“‘T got ears an’ legs.’ 








“Ay; but you're near blind.” 

“You got a back an’ I got legs,”’ Jimmie 
pleaded. ‘ I got ears an’ you got eyes. Dang 
me, Davy, isn’t we aman between us? Come 


’ 


go fishin’! 
said Davy. # 


on, b’y, I wants t’ 
**Me too! 


N IDAFTERNOON of the next day, what 

weather had been brewing in the Indian 
summer calm—in that long interval of pleasant 
ocher sunlight and sweet haze—began to break. 
It was a big gale; they call it ‘‘ The Gale of the 
Fall of Mild Weather.’’ It swept the sea 
clean from Chidley to Fogo and the Funks. 
Nothing survived the fixed clutch of it; what- 
ever was caught out of reach of harbor went 
down. It fell swiftly too; punts and schooners 
were caught napping in the easy weather; it 
wasa famous gale forthat. There was a hot fog 
at first; then swift, cold gusts; a driving rain 
as the wind came up; a blast of hail and a 
black sleet, turning in the end, with the wind 
blowing a hurricane, to a streaming, frosty 
cloud of snow. 

Davy Lunt and Jimmie Horn were fishing 
the Hook-an’-Line. They were alone on the 
grounds. Linger Tickle was discreet that day. 
It was a disquieting circ umstance. 

Davy was uneasy. ‘‘ Anybody know where 
youis, Jimmie?” 

Jimmie chuckled. “Well, no,” 
"lowed I'd jus’ steal away 
cotched an’ forbid. 
is, Davy?” 

“No,” ‘Dav y replied, perturbed. 

“You hook it, too, Davy?”’ 

“At my age,” said Davy uneasily, like a 
boy confronting the disastrous outcome of 
some forbidden act, ‘“‘I isn’t allowed out o’ 
harbor alone. I had t’ hook it, Jimmie.” 

There was a puff of wind. 

“Hi!” Jimmie exclaimed. “There'll be a 
useful capful o’ wind afore the big blow.” 


said he. “TI 
for fear o’ bein’ 
Anybody know where you 


Y THIS time the full fury of the gale had 

broken on the French Shore and was ad- 
vancing in leaps upon the harbors below Cape 
John. The Trap, thirty tons, from Bald Cove, 
was breaking up under Ragged Cliff of the Red 
Coast with her crew in the breakers; she had 
been running for the shelter of Jump Harbor 
and drove ashore in the murky confusion of 
the gale. And the little Hopeful, running 
down, loaded, from the Giant’s Thumb, was 
on her beam ends off the Horse Islands. Four 
punts of Haha Cove had vanished, and there 
wasa skiff on the rocks of Little Harbor Deep, 
below Whale Head, on a direct course toward 
Linger Tickle, as the wind was running. Off 
the Harborless Shore the Fair Weather was 
hopelessly hanging on for dear life in a smother 
of plunging seas, the reefs of the Rake to lee- 
ward; and the first squalls of the gale were be- 
yond the Cape and jumping across the Bay 
upon Linger Tickle. 

Jimmie and Davy fished, absorbed. 

“Blast o’ foul weather comin’ down right 
away,’’ said Davy presently, ‘‘ Best haul up the 
grapnel, Jimmie.” 

Jimmie cast his line. “‘No hurry,” said he. 

“Vou’ve no eyes, b’y. You can’t see what’s 
on the way.’ 

“T got ears t’ warn me.” 

There was a swift squall. 
tea, Jimmie,” 
sponse. 


*Us’ll be late for 
Davy urged. There was no re- 
“Fog comin’ in thick with a squally 
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. wind,” he went on petulantly. ‘“ You’re too ““Might pitch the fish over. An’ jus’ ’s soon I lollins Colle e 
j blind t’ see it. ’T will fall black dark aforelong.” ’s I haves a rest " 
. “No hurry, Davy,” Jimmie objected. “Nev’ mind. Ship the oars, b’y.” r see ee cle in Colton eee tide 
a “Might’s well make a load of it. Las’ chance The punt began to drift to sea. | Art, Domestic Heleace, etc. in the beautiful Valley of Virginia, 
5 q this season, an fish more’n four dollars! I Davy looked at Jimmie. Jimmie looked at 7 miles north of Roanoke, on a 700-acre estate. Buildings 
e is wants them lil rosebushes. If this keeps up Davy. Nothing was said.’ eS a ee a ve c. officers and teachers. Write 
3 i us’ll dry a quintal. Isn’t no gale can cotch us Jimmie inquired; it was a glance. There MISS MATTY L. COCKE, Box 340, Hollins, Va 
y | "9 | ol’ fellers, Davy, afore us loads this punt. No was just light enough left for that. : : = : oo ae 
- hurry, Davy.” And Davy nodded 
; Davy ae the a a Gane tis “You ’low so, Davy?” 
said he dolefully; ‘“‘my ol’ bones is chilly in “Mm-m.” It was assent. Mil if 
d | this here fog.” Jimmie spoke placidly. “It had t’? come STAUNTON mnessee 1 1 Ql y 
? ee | Again they were absorbed. The fog settled sometime,’ ’ said he. Stit ite The School With 
: = pe ee _ Mm-m. . - National Patronage 
d | oaded!” Jimmieexclaimedatlast. “ Dang There was a lull. A squall delayed. The ; aa SWEETWATER, 
ul x me,” he laughed, “‘if us ol’ codgers isn’t got a great rush of the gale was following fast upon H booths Falta Ms Ma 
r 4 | load t’ shame the harbor with.”’ the last outriders. ‘ ity. Prepares for Universi- 
1? 3 | Davy laughed too. ‘Las’ load,” said he; “You timid, Davy?” A MY \ penne ee 
's : “eh, Jimmie?” Davy shook his head. “I doesn’t quite € buildings with: Bae poe 
I | It was prophetic. Davy Lunt and Jimmie hanker—for it,” he replied, staring seaward; An Vide ¥8 School ment. Running waterineach 
>, Horn never again fished ‘the Hook-an’-Line. ‘but I isn’t timid—no.’ nae hierar rng + come ae alee eee 
3 They had been aware that a gale impended; “T wish ” Jimmie began. He laughed, for Manly Boys 45 acres. U.S. Army Officer 
le no fool of the coast but knew that. What dis- abashed. Sa ae 
0 tinguished “The Gale of the Fall of Mild “What say, Jimmie?” 375 boys from 45 States last session. Largest Seeckal a, > Gomdoee. 
Weather,” however, and worked the destruc- “Them lil rosebushes ” private academy in the East. Boys from 10 For catalog, address Box100. 
tion for which it is celebrated, was the speed of “Mm-m.” to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, Major banner HULVEY 
its descent, gust upon gust, blowing higher and Meditation deeply abstracted the old men. Government Academies or Busi 
, higher, blowing in increasingly rapid succes- They waited, withdrawn from the nearing 1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
“s sion, crowding one upon the heels of the other, event. It was dark. A second lull fell. After mountain air of the proverbially healthful 
yy asin the rush of an assault—this and the depth the second lull the true strength of the gale and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. WESTERN STATES 
of the fog, and the sudden closing of the night, appeared, of a sudden, in a stream of wind, Pure mineral spring water. High moral 
it and the swift rise of the wind, through a driv- _ rising in a flash from a flutter to a sweeping, tone. Parental discipline. Military training j 
ing rain and a blast of hail, to a long, black, furious climax. develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College 
bitter climax of frost and violence. In this lull Jimmie Horn heard the boom Shady lawns, expensively equipped gym- 76th Year 
a of Hole-in-the-W all. The significance of the nasium, swimming pool, athletic park. Daily For Women. Standard Courses leading to Degrees. Departments 
yn Wane old Jimmie Horn looked about he sound escaped him. Again, then, the boom of drills and exercises in open air. Boys from < gg ce reg cme ge Conservatory of Music,School 
A , eye » uildings, gymnasium, natatorium, 
. found the sea within the narrow limits of | Hole-in-the-W all, the familiar splash and boom homes of culture and refinement only de- 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. For Bulletins and Illustrated Booklet, 
at his vision already turning white under the first and gurgle of it. He cocked his ear. Split sired. Personal, individual instruction by address The Registrar, Box 120 
to hampering squalls. He was frightened. ‘‘Got Tooth sounded, a long rush and a splash. He our tutorial system. Academy fifty-six years SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS ACADEMY 
le t’ get out o’ this!” he shouted. listened. Pancake and Old Man were break- old. $150,000 barracks, full equipment, Four-year High School Course. _ 
Davy Lunt unshipped the oars. His was the ing. Split Tooth and Hole-in-the-Wall, Pancake absolutely fireproof. Charges $380. Catalog ¢iom, Sanne of bestinue: Bor babedanans Uommees Meet omens 
back of the partnership—his the arms too— and Old Man—these were sure and suffi- free. Address The Secretary, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, Box 120 
Ly that must pull to harbor. cient bearings for a man with ears. Instantly — 
Jimmie Horn —— se grapnel and sat Jimmie Horn determined the location of os Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. - 
idle in the stern. He had nothing except earsto punt. Davy Lunt’s homing instinct had serve M ll S = 
ny contribute, The punt began to drift. ““Yousee him well in the murk. The punt was in the ontice Oo eminary 
t aa ed ae roared. cove between Lookout and Second Sister. VIRGINIA COLLEGE For Young Women and Girls 
There was more wind—a biting, vicious >XCEPT for the breaking water it was very FOR WOMEN ROANOKE, VA. Seventy-ninth year opened mid-Sept. Rated a 
nal iin 5 . pits : : eh smal wen ete akien. % One of the leading schools in the South. Modern | Junior College of Class ““A’’ by Univ. of Ill. Prep. 
; 5 squa that douched the _punt with spray. os still. The great squall was yet at sea. It buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley | courses, Domestic Science, Music, Art. Certificate 
lie “Watch my lips!” Jimmie scolded. ‘You  wasdrivingin, leaping from space to space, but of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. | privileges. Fine buildings. ‘Gym., tennis courts, 
ng know where Lookout lies?”’ as yet there was no sound or breath of it. Elective, Preparatory and ee — Music, | archery, basketball, hockey. Limited enrollment. 
ne Davy looked toward shore. There was no “Vou rested, Dav y?” Jimmie inquired. Ast, Expression. Miss Martina C. Erickson, Prin., Godfrey, Ill. 
i shore to see; fog and a settling dusk had ob- “‘T’m easy, b’y.”’ under the direc- | 
scured it. He was astonished. ‘‘I isn’t quite Jimmie chuckled. “You might take the oars pam Bol vee ge mi ae 
sure,” said he. an’ pull in,”’ said he. structors. Super- Th N | T S h ] 
at | Jimmie peered in the probable direction of Davy’s feelings were hurt. ‘‘T would pull in, ae wy ge 71 omas .vorma raining choo 
an | Lookout. He wasnearly blind. Fogand distance Jimmie,” he replied reproachfully, ‘‘an’ I was Sine Wer cutadont Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
int baffled him. He saw nothing. “Isn’t you got able t’ do it.” address Phusi n to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
S rr ees 99 : r 1ysical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
ik. no eyes?” he bawled. We're off the narrows, Davy Mattie P. Harris, and Penmanship in public schools. One and two year 
he Davy was ruffled. ‘Eyes!’ he retorted. It was startling news. Davy made no com- President courses. 26th year we have been placing graduates in 
ea ““Can’t see the coast in a fog like this!” ment. He was too old for quick changes of paying positions. Dormitories. Strong faculty, beau- 
KS. “‘T wisht I had mine,” Jimmie screamed. emotion. There was silence. tiful location, adequate equipment. For catalog and 
at- Caught napping, like boys, these old men, The devastating squall had come closer. Two full information address THE SECRETARY, 
ont * however, were wise enough instantly to realize punts of Out-of-the-Way had by that time been Michigan, Detroit. 3012 Grand Boulevard. 
- bd the danger of their — They knew that smothered and —_ 7 * the Ppt on — 
i 4 they were in desperate peril. One hada back, Weather had snapped her chain off the Harbor- Ili ° W. ? C ll 
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an Whatever Jimmie Horn had said in play about the Rake; and the Cash Down, Pinch-a-Penny Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science 
la | a defiant partnership of faculties, that there Peter’s trader from Jacket Harbor, had foun- Degrees granted in Music and Home Economics; 
ind | was the “‘ making of a man between them,” did dered at sea beyond Amen Island. It was Oe Eten tee parte ens Hat. Piano- 
sty not occur to him. He felt oo they were old, almost upon the Linger oe oe Warrenton Pountey School Training, Harmony, {Counterpoint, Composition, 
that Davy Lunt’s back would not prove equal And in the lull that preceded it Davy Lunt bag SN aan i ara la co ft ac apart can page 
Ing to the demand upon it, and that presently in dully wondered, reflecting slowly upon Jimmie : : For Young Girls ta bet natal aha a 
the the failure of it they would be blown to sea. As Horn’s news, as old men will. Off the narrows? eS Oe ee at ee eneds Weiek: Ot iehen tied 
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man? “Ears!” thought he now, disgusted. familiar breaking of the sea on Old Man and to teach girls to study, to bring them nearer nature and 0 eminary fOF DOYS absolutely healthful. 69 
ere | “What’s the use 0’ ears?” the Pancake—without perceiving the signifi- to inculcate habits of order and economy. No extras. cae proved Binedl & Sian Sells csecautet ia mechan bes 
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| mile off the narrows to Linger Tickle. Lookout ‘“°Tis wonderful thick,” said he presently. Preparatory Course with certificate acivieaes aE Wellesley, Wana; Founded 1888. A boarding school for 70 girls. Academic, 
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Roadster, $595 
a e r 76 r @ce 


Exacting, appreciative, practical, hard-headed 
America—has, as one unit, O. K.’d the small, 
light, economical $615 Overland. 


They like its style; its good-looking lines; 
that smart, individual air of exclusiveness. 


They like its power and pep. It shoots up a 
hill like a streak of greased lightning. It gives, 
but seldom gets, the dust. 


Put five in (there’s lots of room), give her a 
little gas and away she flies—free from vibra- 
tion, rattle, stress or strain. 


What do you suppose appeals to the more 
elderly people? Just the solid comfort. This 
car, unlike most of the smaller and popular 
priced makes, has none of that stiffness or rigid- 


QO. K.’'d by the Nation 


ness about it. Deep, soft, divan upholstery and 
shock-absorbing cantilever springs take all the 
stiffness out and put all the comfort in. 


Large tires (4-inch) also add materially to the 
riding qualities of the car. Also, and just as 
important, they help keep upkeep at a minimum. 


Another thing to remember. This car comes 
complete. No expensive starter or speedometer 
or anything extra to buy. 


It’s the little conveniences that seem to have 
the broadest appeal. The electric control but- 
tons on the steering column, convenient foot 
pedals and shifting levers bring everything 
within everyone’s reach—even the price. 


It is but $615—complete. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U.S. A.” 
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Solving the Equation of Charm with 
Mennen’s Ruvia, the New Deodorant 


Charm is an equation. Person- 
ality is linked inevitably to the 
person. 


Ruvia is the new and welcome 
factor that enables thousands of 
women to solve the equation of 
charm by adding the final touch to 
the grooming of their person, 


The sweetening, refreshing 
effect of Mennen’s Ruvia endures 
for hours, wipes out bodily odors, 
effaces the odor of perspiration. 


Mennen chemists produced 
Ruvia underthe same exacting con- 
ditions of caution, skill, and knowl- 
edge of physiology that guided 
them in their development of a 
Borated Talcum whose harmless, 
healing, soothing properties have 
made it the world’s standard for 
use on the tender skins of infants. 


Mennen’s Ruvia does exactly 
what a deodorant should do— 
wipes out the odor of perspiration 
without clogging the pores or stop- 
ping perspiration. Its white, soft, 
smooth consistency is absorbed 
swiftly by the skin like vanishing 
cream. It is not greasy, will not 
lump or gum, 


For boudoir, opera bag, at the 
dance or country club, Ruvia is an 
essential adjunct to good grooming. 


Ruvia boudoir jars are fitted with 
aluminum caps that screw on and 
absolutely prevent the soiling of 
the contents of bags or the covers 
of dressing tables. 


Ruvia containers bear no direc- 
tions on the outside to betray its uses. 


Boudoir size, 25 cents. Pocket 
size, in aluminum container, 10 
cents. Pocket-size package will 
be mailed postpaid on receipt of 
IO cents. 


GERHARD Mennen CHEMicart Co. 
2307 Orange St., Newark, N.J.,U.S.A. 











bowls. 


hidden trap is reached by 


do as we claim. 





Sani-Flush 


Dipping of water and scrubbing is thereby 
avoided. Sani-Flush is not a general 
cleanser, but a patented preparation to 
clean toilet bowls and keep them clean. 


25 Cents a Can 


Most dealers have Sani-Flush or can get 
it quickly; if you do not find it wnte us 
a card giving your dealer’s name and we 
will have you supplied. Try Sani-Flush 
at our riskk—money back if it fails to 


660 Walnut St., Canton, Ohio 
The Tra 





| _——A A Necessary Task 
Now an Easy Task 


when you use Sani-Flush to clean toilet 
A little sprinkled into the bowl 
every few days will thoroughly clean it 
and keep it spotless and sanitary. The 


©,2 S°n eo >, 
wo 5st he et el Erne = 





Sani-Flush should be used wherever 
there are toilets in Residences, Business 
Offices, Hotels, Stores, Factories, etc. 
Does not injure plumbing connections. 





that 


lush 


reaches, cleans, 
keeps clean. 








Across the Years 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


“T put my pistol to his ankle and fired. He 
screamed with pain; but it came to me only 
from behind, for already I was leaping, like a 
sprinter from the mark, to do my part with 
my men. 

“The only part of the picture that is not 
clear is what took place up there on the top. It 
isall a confused phantasmagoria. Then we were 
being slowly forced backward down the hill. 
Broken, wounded, disorganized, we fell back- 
ward with sullen stubbornness, all that were 
left of us, fighting to the last. Far to my right 
and to my left were little knots of confused, 
fevered things that continued to whirl and 
struggle. Bleeding and breathless, I started to 
run toward the nearest of these groups. Sub- 
consciously I realized a strange familiarity in 
my footing. There was the patch of bare rock; 
there the single high bowlder. I staggered to- 
ward it and almost crept around its face. Yes, 
there it was, that quiescent figure in brilliant 
red with the glint of light on the epaulets and 
the dull shine of accouterment. 

“Blake lay, collapsed, with his fingers still 
clutching the grass where, in panic, he had 
thrown himself. I recall that I had difficulty in 
disengaging them; that I stopped, after drag- 
ging him away, to unclench his fingers and 
remove these telltale traces of his fear. Giddy 
with wounds and weariness, I got him, inert, 
across my shoulder and plunged downward. 

“T was scarcely aware that a bugle had 
blown, that there were shouts, and that fresh 
men in red were launching themselves upward. 
We had been relieved in the moment of defeat. 
And so, spent, I laid my burden outside a hos- 
pital base, called to an orderly, and stumbled 
away. 

“T went to an abandoned cowshed where 
some of the less seriously wounded waited 
attendance, and threw myself on the ground. 
It was the last I knew until I awoke in a native 
hut a full mile from the battleground. Candles 
stuck in bottles threw shadows around the roof 
poles; the night was so still that they did not 
flicker. One huge, misshapen shadow inter- 
ested me. I lay wondering what it could be, 
and then, becoming fully awake, moved, got to 
my elbow, and looked. It also moved, arose, 
and became identified as a man who stood 
looking down at me. It was the surgeon.” 


TEITHER of us spoke for a full minute, 
iN until it dawned on me as peculiar that 
he, at least, should not say something. 

““My brain cleared to grasp his attitude. 
‘Well,’ I asked, ‘did we win?’ 

““* Ves, completely,’ he replied. 

“T found I was swathed with bandages, and 
stiffly tried to throw back the blanket to see 
one around my leg. 

“Don’t do that,’ he admonished. ‘Lie 
quietly. You have many wounds, of which but 
two are serious; and they will mend, if you 
keep quiet.’ 

“He spoke with a dreadful weariness; but 
for a long time he stood there, frowning at the 
earthen floor. Then abruptly, without another 
word or a good night, he turned on his heels 
and walked to the doorway. 

““T was too weak to speculate over anything 
and, least of all, over the surgeon’s behavior. 
Nothing—nothing mattered. Only to rest, to 
feel oneself floating airily into a beckoning and 
alluring darkness—to sleep! 

“T don’t know how many days it was before 
I recognized the surgeon again. Hard, unsym- 
pathetic, he took my temperature, re-dressed 
the wounds that were the most scrious, and 
went away. Time and again this happened, 
and more and more his aloofness disturbed and 
finally angered me. I had the explanation 
after I was able to clothe myself without assist- 
ance and move around at intervals. 

“T had not seen him for a full week on that 
evening when he came in, looked into the ad- 
joining room and told the orderly that he could 
go out for an hour or so and take the fresh air. 
He then took a chair on the opposite side of 
the little bamboo table, reached in his pocket, 
took out a tiny wad of paper, unrolled it and 
laid its contents before me. 

““* Kindly look at that,’ he said coldly. 

“<Tt’s a bullet,’ I said. 

““Ves. I thought you might like to seeit. It 
did not, as you probably intended it should, 
kill. You fired it. I have the pistol I took from 
your tunic, with the empty chamber.’ 

“T stared at him, fascinated.”’ 


E CONTINUED: ‘It was the size of the 
ball in Blake’s ankle that first made me 
suspect; too small caliber for a service pistol; 
remembered you had a curious new invention 
you had shown me only a few days before; 
then—other things and—what’s the use in talk- 
ing? You tried to kill Blake in that charge!’ 

*** Vou lie!’ I cried. 

“But he did not heed me, and added: 
‘Thanks to your bad aim he'll have nothing 
but a slightly stiff ankle for the rest of his life 
as proof of What have you to say for 
yourself?’ 

“TI shut my jaws, and gripped the arms of 
my chair to hold myself. I doubt not that no 
man ever looked more guilty than I. I wasina 
most desperate predicament and faced with but 
two alternatives—one, to tell the truth, save 
myself and break not only Dick Blake but bring 
tumbling to ruins the faith, trust and love of 
the only woman I ever loved, the woman who 
could never be mine; the other alternative, to 
keep silent and bear whatever came. 

‘** For a time we were silent, eying each other. 
And then with a sigh I settled deeper into my 
chair and lowered my eyes. I had made my 
decision. I would maintain silence. 


“¢Well!’ he demanded poy amped and 
then, when I made no answer, he asked: ‘Did 
you or did you not fire that shot at Blake?’ 

ace Yes ! , 

“And you a 

“*T told you I shot Dick Blake! What are 
you going to do about it?’ 

“For a long time he sat, brooding, thinking, 
and to me the course of his thought was plain. 
The scandal that could not be hushed in a 
regiment without a stain; the repugnance to 
stand as prosecutor of an officer witha hitherto 
blameless reputation; the moral obligation to 
do something—certainly something—to pun- 
ish such a man; the knowledge of the suffering 
that through me would be imposed upon others, 
and the obloquy upon an honored family name; 
evetything—all the conditions and responsibil- 
ities imposed upon him, tore him like jungle 
claws, tossing him this way and that in a situa- 
tion from which he could not escape. There 
was pity in his voice when he broke that long, 
tense silence.” 


MUST not—I cannot—ignore it!’ he cried 
helplessly. ‘Such things won’t do! There’s 
the duty one owes to one’s own sense of honor, 
and Ugly mess! Wouldn’t have thought 
it possible! Something can’t understand! 
You'll not talk! Must be firm! Get to ; 
“He had not addressed me. Rather had he 
voiced his own indecisions and struggles to find 
the right road. As if physical movement might 
assist mental deliberation he jumped to his 
feet and began pacing the beaten earth. The 
sound of his heels was loud, indicative and filled 
with portent. And then it stopped. 

“*Vou will resign,’ he announced. ‘No one 
but you and [ shall ever know. You will not 
resign until the mutiny is ended, because you 
must have your chance for the future un- 
smirched, and to try to leave under fire would 
be conviction of cowardice.’ 

“Tn dumb acquiescence I nodded my head. 

“He turned, like a man fleeing from a leper, 
and hurried out into the starlit darkness. Isat 
staring wide-eyed but unseeing. 

“At last I got to my feet and staggered to 
the door, where I clung to the frame and glared 
up at the austere and stabbing stars; but there 
was no pity inthe heavens! That old, remorse- 
less saw of making one’s bed and therefore being 
compelled to lie in it drummed through the soft 
night breeze. And there, alone in an ugly room, 
I fought my fight, and, b¥ the very act of 
winning, perished ! 

“T gave all I had to give—my paltry bit. I 
made one woman happy and saved one friend 
from disgrace. In after years he justified my 
sacrifice; for Blake, the man who was whipped 
by panic under his first downpour of fire, gained 
that which no coward ever won—the Victoria 
Cross! 


“T thought whenI came to the great company . 


on Hudson Bay, under an assumed name, that 
my past was a dead and untraceable record. 
I covered that trail and made it more obscure 
when I came across those defined boundaries 
of your land to be merely an Alaskan trader; 
but you brought me a letter!” 


Ti he fumbled in his pocket and took 
therefrom—wrapped like the prize posses- 
sion of one’s existence—and tossed across to me 
the letter that once I had carried and delivered. 
In the handwriting of a gentlewoman of that 
past age in which our most revered lived and 
strove I followed these lines: 


My Dick is dead! Too late, after many years of 
seeking in which he and I tried to follow you, 
friend, I have learned who and where you are. We 
tried, Dick and I, to make reparation for all you 
gave. Yet none but God Himself can pay to the 
full your immense and unfaltering measure of 
self-sacrifice! While he lived you were in his 
thoughts. While I live you are in my prayers. 

One other joined us in the long and weary 
search—one who wished to make amends— Doctor 
Bourne—the surgeon whose desire for justice led 
him to do a grievous wrong. He, too, has gone, 
bequeathing to me the quest and his true tribute 
to your worth. My husband told him all. Neither 
he nor my husband knew that you had left the 
service until you were gone. 

My husband called your brother officers to- 
gether after that dread year of '57 and told them 
the whole truth. Is it recompense that now, wher- 
ever those men of Devon go, there hangs in their 
mess room a simple wreath garlanding the sword 
and helmet that you wore? And on it are these 
words: ‘Dead to our knowledge; but standing, so 
long as steel may last, a flaming beacon on the 
immortal field of sacrifice.” 

Today came the news of where I may reach you 
and of the name you now bear. I cannot write 
more, though I would voice the respect and ven- 
eration of all those who know the story, adding to 
it the words that tumble from my lips. Oh, my 
friend! Through it all I can read something that 
makes me falter and bend my head, as one un- 
worthy of such immolation—your great love for 
me—a love I could not return, that I have rever 
regretted, that I have never craved, yet one that 
has influenced my life and the lives of all those 
who knew and who will continue to reverence your 
memory, Sometime I shall write of your friends, 
of events and of your people, but I cannot now. 
I cannot smirch this letter with anything extra- 
neous to the gratitude that I, the living, and the 
gratitude those others—the dead—owe you! 

MARGARET. 


I laid the letter on the table. He did not look 
up. I concealed the throb of my heart by care- 
less speech. He did not answer, save to bid me 
good night; and I passed out into the clean, 
cold night, leaving him there to meet the final 
blare of the trumpet. He must have met it, if 
to his dying consciousness was Clarity in the 
call, as he had met all other vicissitudes, un- 
flinchingly. But the words of a forgotten quo- 
tation came to meas I closed his door: ‘‘ Earth 
cannot hide the glory of a noble soul!” 
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Whatever condition is 
keeping your skin from 
being attractive it can 
be changed! 
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Your skin is changing every day! 


“This is your opportunity. Start tonight tomake 
the new skin what ‘you would love to have tt 


Your skin, like the rest of your body, is 
continually changing. Every day, as o// 
skin dies, zew skin forms in its place. 


This is your opportunity. By using the following 
treatment regularly you can keep this zew skin 
so active that it will gradually but surely take 
on the greater clearness, freshness and charm you 
want it to have. 


Make this treatment a daily habit 


Lather your washcloth well with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and warm water. Apply it to your 
face and distribute the lather thoroughly. Now 
with the tips of your fingers work this cleansing 
antiseptic lather into your skin, always with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse with warm 
water, then with cold—the colder the better. 
Finish by rubbing your face for a few minutes 
with @ piece of ice. Always be particular to dry 
your skin well. 

Every day this treatment frees your skin of the tiny old 
dead particles. Then it cleanses the pores, brings the 


blood to the surface and stimulates the small muscular 
fibres. It is very easy to use this treatment for a few days 


For sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada. 


and then neglect it. But this will never make your skin 
what you would love to have it. Use the treatment fersist- 
ent/y and in ten days or two weeks your skin should show a 
marked improvement—a promise of that greater loveliness 
which the daily use of Woodbury’s always brings. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sufficient for a 
month or six weeks of this treatment. Get a cake today 
and begin tonight to get its benefits for your skin. 


Send today for week’s-size cake 


For 4c we will send you a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap large enough 
for a week of this skin treatment given here. For 10c, the week’s-size 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, and samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream and Powder. For 50c, a copy of the Woodbury Book, “‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” and samples of the Woodbury preparations. 
Write today and begin at once to get the benefits of this Woodbury treat- 
ment for your skin. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 428 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





If you live in Canada 
address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Ltd., 428 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontario. 


Tear out the fj 
illustration  }jj}'! 
of the cake | 
and put it in 

your purse as TH 
a reminder 
to ask for fl; 
Woodbury’s |! 





gist’s or toilet |\° 
counter. : 
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The REAL Picnic Taste 


| the good old taste of Underwood Deviled Ham. Thetaste 
of salt-and-sugar-rubbed, hickory-smoked ham, cooked as they 
do it at home—all the tempting flavor cooked in. 
you can have a real picnic without it—in sandwiches or stuffed 


eggs, or salad, etc. 





Picnic Luncheon No. 1 
Fried Chicken—Cold 
Deviled Ham-chopped chives- 
and-mayonnaise Sandwiches 
Hard-cooked Eggs 
Olives Salted Nuts 
Chocolate Cake Coffee 








Picnic Luncheon No. 2 
Veal Loaf—Cold 
Deviled Ham-and chopped- 
peanut Sandwiches 
Small sweet pickles 
Potato Salad Hermits 
Sponge Cake Lemonade 











WILLIAM UNDERWOOD CO., 64 FuLton Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers also of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue and Turkey 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


**Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ 
TO RETAIL GROCERS: If you cannot get Underwood Deviled Ham 


from your local jobber, write us. 


MARK nee 


Don’t think 


Read these new picnic luncheon hints: 


1. Sandwich. Spread thin trimmed slices of bread with Underwood Deviled 
Ham—not too thick—and a small quantity chives, chopped fine. 


2. Sandwich. Underwood Deviled Ham and equal amount freshly roasted 
peanuts run through chopper. Cut bread thin. Trim crusts. 


Send for ‘‘Good Tastes For Good Times’’ 


Valuable booklet containing the famous Little Red Devil 
recipes— 24 new appetizing sandwiches, besides other 
tempting picnic dishes. Also salads, rarebits, scallops, 
etc. —dishes for every meal in the year. FREE for the 
asking. 15c¢ will bring youeconomical can to try. Always 
mention grocer’s name when writing and if possible say 
whether he sells Underwood—most grocers do. Send now. 


We'll find some way to supply you. 
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What you should 
. get in your 
Vanilla 


You should get that rare and 
wonderful flavor which Nature 
puts into just one kind of vanilla 
bean—that grown in the moun- 
tain valleys of Mexico. All the 
efforts of science to cultivate 
vanilla elsewhere have failed to 
produce the equal of the bean 
grown in that favored spot and 
cured by the slow native proc- 
ess. No maker of cheap 
extracts can afford to use these 


COULD YOU EARN 
YOUR OWN LIVING? 


A Talk About One of 
Woman’s Opportunities 


- 

S PERHAPS you know, each year the HOME 

JOURNAL receives more than half a mil- 

lion letters asking questions that relate to the 

varied interests of its readers. We want to 

tell you about just one of these letters, because 

it contained a question often asked and that 
should be asked still oftener. 

The woman who wrote it is the widow of a 
Chicago broker. Hername? Well, ‘‘ Mrs. Addi- 
son” is as good as another. She had never in 
her life had a financial worry. The bills repre- 
senting the cost of keeping up her household 
had been paid by her husband without ques- 
tion. She had imagined her husband to be 
wealthy. 

A week after Mr. Addison’s death his law- 
yers informed his widow that he had left prac- 
tically no property whatever. She and her 
eight-year-old son were thrown suddenly upon 
their own resources, almost penniless. 

What could she do? She knew that some 
women earned good wages, but she had no 
training for a position requiring technical 
knowledge; neither would her strength permit 
her to do housework or to fill a position as a 
clerk in a store. She was willing and anxious 
to do anything she could, but she did not 
know which way to turn. So she begged the 
HomE JourNat to offer advice. 

It was a difficult problem. The position she 
sought had first of all to be profitable. It must 
provide rent, food and clothing for herself and 
her son; and, unless life was to be mere drudg- 
ery, it must provide also some of the smaller 
comforts and luxuries to which she had been 
accustomed. She needed not only an immedi- 
ate cash income, but also plenty of sunshine and 
fresh air. 

Finally, Mrs. Addison would not have been 
contented in any position which did not give 
her a creditable standing in the community. 
Her letter said that she was willing to work at 
“anything,” but it was the willingness of des- 
peration. She wanted work of which she could 
be proud—which would enable her to retain 
her old friends and to make new ones. 


What Would You Have Done? 
bs font would you have done in Mrs. Addi- 


son’s place? Could you have stood on 
your own feet and fought your own battle? 

We felt that we were fortunate in being able 
to offer Mrs. Addison some practical advice 
based on years of experience. For twenty-five 
years the HoME JouRNAL has been helping 
women in all parts of the country to meet their 
financial problems. Some of these women, once 
in much the same position as Mrs. Addison, are 
today earning from $2000 to $4000 a year by 
our plan. 

In every neighborhood there are at present 
atleast a few subscribers for the HOME JOURNAL. 
Moreover, in every neighborhood there are 
other women who would gladly subscribe if 
the merits of the magazine were pointed out to 
them. This condition offers a business oppor- 
tunity. We are willing to pay a liberal salary 
and commission to those who will look after our 
subscription renewals and secure new orders. 

We explained all this to Mrs. Addison. She 
was delighted, and so were numerous friends 
who agreed to help her. The first month 
she earned $157, which was more than enough 
to pay her expenses in the comfortable apart- 
ment which she had taken. Since then her earn- 
ings have varied from $100 to $225 a month. 
Very soon the renewals of the subscriptions 
which she obtained last autumn will begin to 
come due, and then her future income will be 
assured. Financial worries will be a thing of 
the past. 

The HomE Journat plan really offers women 
an ideal way of earning money. In return for 
day-in and day-out effort, it will provide a 
very comfortable living; or half an hour each 
day will furnish funds to buy the many little 
things which help to make a woman’s life 
happy and comfortable. 


A “Knit-In’’ 
Shape that is | 
Water-Proof 


and 


Wear-Proof 


BURSA] 


FASHIONED HOSE 


are actually shaped in the knit- 
ting, stitch by stitch, on special 
patented machines. This gives 
the desired trim ankle, the wi- 
dened calf and the comfortable, 
smooth foot without seams. 








You can easily see these advantages 
over the old style ‘‘fashioned’’ 
stocking shaped with seams — and 
the ordinary seamless stocking 
pressed or stretched to a temporary 
shape. 

Insist on ‘‘Burson’?— most good 
stores sell them. If your dealer 
will not supply you, write us. 
Booklet sent free. 

Art Silk, Mercerized, Lisle, Cotton 
7s¢ 50e 35e  25c 
BURSON KNITTING CO. 

67 Lee St. Rockford, IIl. 








White or Ecru, All Sizes, 10c a Ball Everywhere 


RICHARDSON’S 


Mercerized Crochet Cotton 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Best crochet work depends on best materials. That is why 
R. M. C. Cottons are used by the foremost experts of the country. 


SPECIAL OFFER 





If your dealer cannot supply you with Richardson's R. M. C. Cor- 


The delicate orchids which 
yield the vanilla bean are 
sometimes destroyed by trop- 
ical hurricanes—as was the 
1915 crop—and sometimes 
injured by other causes. Only 
second grade beans are pro- 
duced during such years. As 
none but the first grade is used 
in Burnett’s Vanilla, a re- 
serve stock is kept to assure 
ats uniform high quality. 


Syrian Parfait 


Scald 1 pint cream and let 
it stand 44 hour, on \% |b. 
fresh ground coffee. Cream 
yolks of 6 eggs with 14 lb. 
sugar. Beat well, add coffee 
mixture and stir to cream- 
iness over boiling water. 
strain, add 14 pint cream 
2 teaspoonfuls 
Burnett's Vanilla. Beat 
over ice and freeze. 








beans, even though enough of 
them were to be had. This rare 
crop is small and over one-half 
of its choicest is used in 


For desserts, in which flavor is all important, it 
is surely shortsighted to use anything but the 
best flavoring. The exquisite delicacy and con- 
centrated goodness of Burnett’s Vanilla have 
made it the standard among discriminating 
cooks for three generations. 


DESSERT BOOK — FREE 


Send us your grocer’s name and we will mail you a copy 
of ‘115 Dainty Desserts.”’ It is interesting and helpful. 


Joseph Burnett Company 
36 India St., Boston, Mass. 























Beyond the Dollars and Cents 


8 poy is no confinement within doors for 
HomE JOURNAL workers; instead they are 
in the fresh air and sunshine. Moreover, as a 
representative of a great publishing house, a 
woman is brought into touch with the best 
people in her locality. New interests and new 
friends result. 

Most important of all, of course, is the fact 
that the Home JourRNAL worker is well paid. 
Last month the wife of a merchant in a small 
town in Maine earned $13 by giving us an hour 
or two out of her afternoons during a single 
week. Miss Stella Williams, of Tennessee, and 
Miss Cora Haus, of Colorado, each find it easy 
to earn as much as $100 a week. These are 
merely typical of thousands of similar in- 
stances. A fair price for spare hours or full 
time—this is what the Home JourNAL plan 
offers to women. 

Perhaps you have all the spending money 
you desire. Perhaps there is no need for adding 
to the family income just now. Even so, would 
you not feel a little more secure if there were 
some kind of work in which you knew you could 
earn your own living, provided it should ever 
prove necessary? 

If you would like to learn all the details of 
the Home JourNAL plan, a post card will bring 
them to you. The booklet entitled “A New 
Market for Spare Hours” will interest you. 
You will not obligate yourself in any way by 
writing for it. The address is 

AcEncy Division, Box 399 
THE LapIEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


donnet Art 65, send us his name with your order for 5 or more 
balls at 10c each, and we will give you, absolutely free, a copy of 
any of our Crochet Books. Choice of 

Complete Crochet, Book No. 1 

Complete Crochet, Book No. 2 

Edgings & Insertions, Book No. 3 

Crocheted Yokes, Book No. 4 

(The Books are 10¢ each if purchased separately). 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
Dept. 201-Y Chicago, IIl. 




















You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know it, because I 
have reduced 32,000 women 
and have built up as many 


more—scientifically, naturally, 


without drugs, in the privacy 
of their own rooms; I can 
build up your vitality—at the 
same time I strengthen your 
heart action; can teach you 
to breathe, to stand, to walk, 
and to relieve chronic ail- 
ments. 


One pupil writes: ‘I weigh 83 
lbs.less and I have gained won- 
derfully in strength.’’ Another 
says: ‘*Last May I weighed 
100 lbs., this May I weigh 126, 
and oh! I feel so weill.’’ 

Write today for my free booklet. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 36 


Pp 
624 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
Author of “* Beauty a Duty,"’ for 
sale at all bookstores. 
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“MU M’’ dQ 


maRK 
A delicate Deodorant 
indispensable for 
the toilet 
MUM MFG. CO, 
1106 Chestnut St, 
Puia., Pa. 
~ 25 cts. perBox 7 


Derren 
ma y unde 
Teor com Ett 


Anr-mAe= 


Tareneareagen gneneee™ 


(as easy to use as to say) 


makes 
perspiration 
odorless 


Embarrassment from per- 
spiration, no matter how hot 
the weather, is entirely avoided 
by the use of ‘‘Muny’. 


‘“‘Mum’’ is a snow-white 
greaseless cream. Applied 
after the morning bath, it 
keeps the body sweet and 
fresh throughout the hottest 
day. It does not smother 
one odor with another — 
merely neutralizes the odors 
as they occur. 

““Mum’’ is a necessity in 
summer, a comfort all the year 
round, especially to women. 

Applied in a minute. Harm- 
less to skin and clothing—per- 
fectly safe to use. 
25c—sold by nine out of ten drug- 

and department-stores. 
“MUM” Mfg Company 
1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 














To use O- Cedar 
:) Polish means that 
¢ after all the dust, 

grime and scum are 
taken off your fur- 
niture, it is givena 
high, hard, durable, 
lasting polish. 

This lustre is re- 
tained if you simply 
add a few drops of 


©- edar 
Polish 


toyourdustingcloth 
as you use it daily. 
25c to $3.00 
Sizes 


Channell Chemical Company 
CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON BERLIN 





«Face Powoer © 
LABLACHE AND NATURE | 
Nature grows the rose so fair—in summer time. 
LABLACHE keeps the eomplexion smooth 
as velvet —all the time. 
Invisible, adhering, del- 

icate LABLACHE 
makes friends 
and keeps them. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. : 
French Perfumers, Dept. A : 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 

















HOW TO FRAME 
THE PAINTINGS IN 
THIS NUMBER 


OR the second set of pictures wood mold- 

ings have been chosen for three, and in 
every case the color tones in the wood carry 
out the color tones in the pictures. For 
“The Lake” we use Dennison’s paper pic- 
ture binding in dark green, with a very thin 
strip of black on the inner margin. One- 
and-one-half-inch moldings were found most 
successful for the other three pictures, and 
the price in the Philadelphia shop was, for 
the Velasquez, $1.10; for the Rembrandt, 
$1.60; and for the Romney, $1.30. The pic- 
ture binding costs ten cents a roll, and two 
colors, green and black, are needed, or the 
picture may be successfully framed in black 
picture binding. For those who want a 
wood frame on this picture, we suggest that 
a dull olive green, or a gray-black, and a 
one-and-one-half-inch molding be chosen. 


py 
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Green Picture Binding With a Black Edge. Olive 
Green or Gray-Black Wood May be Used 


A Gray-Brown Molding With a Carved Edge and 
a Dull Gold Beading Was Used Here 


For This We Used a Reddish Brown With a Very 
Dull-Gilded E.dge, Both at the Inside and Outside 


A Colonial Mahogany With a Gilt Line Was Best 
for This. A Dull Antique Gold May be Used 


























Porch rugs, of course. But 
more than that—much more— 
for they are made of LINEN 


Use your porch this summer as an 
experiment station and you will want 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


all through your house through all the year 


These are rugs which are as good to look upon as 
they are to walk upon. They are made with 
staunchness and beauty blended — made to lie flat, 
to be laid either side up, absolutely odorless even 
in dampest weather, and moth-proof. Ordinary 
sweeping maintains their original brilliance. 
In fact, as with all _— 

things linen, time oe 

and use only im- rT! 6 

prove them. The 

wide range of colors 

gives every chance 

for carrying out the 

most effective deco- 

rative schemes. 


Have an attractive porch this year,.for the porch 
is the summer living room, and the very foundation 
of its attraction is a Klearflax Linen Rug —incom- 
parable for color harmony and long wear. 


“Seven Years and 
a Million Dollars” 


* is a handsome 16-page book- 

‘let illustrated in colors, 
showing how Klearflax 
Rugs actually look in beau- 
tiful room scenes and giving 
sizes and color-charts to 
assist selection. May we 
send it—without charge? 


At leading stores where rugs are sold 


— but if you have any difficulty in seeing a good dis- 
play write us for the name of a dealer who will be 
glad to show Klearflax Rugs in all standard sizes. 


WESTERN RUG COMPANY 


Room 1913, 212 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Mills at Duluth, Minn. 
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Ansco Vest- 
Pocket No. 0 


Size of picture, 
154x2 in. Equip- 
ped with Modico 
Anastigmat Lens, 
F 7.5, $15; Ansco 
Anastigmat Lens, 

6.3, $25; Fixed 
focus model with 
single achromatic 
lens, $7 
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ANS CO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 

































HE Ansco Vest-Pocket 

No. 0 is the smallest mem- 
ber of the Ansco Vest-Pocket 
series. The pictures it takes 
are so clear and sharp that 
they may be enlarged to many 


SG times their size, without sac- 


rificing detail. 

It is the only camera in 
the world for 14%x2'% pic- 
tures which has a device for 
focusing, hence it is fitted 
with a high-grade anastigmat 
lens. Without the focusing 
device, an anastigmat lens 
would be of no greater value 
than a cheap lens. This is 
only one of many features that 
proclaim Ansco superiority. 


: The Sign of th 

Catalog and specimen The Sign of 34 
picture on Cyko Paper ; 
from your dealer or from 
us, free upon request. 


























Three Sizes: 
25c, 50c, 
$1.00 
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you and yours. 









IMPORTANT — Be sure you get Lysol itself. 


Manufactured 


by 


rooms; 
for garbage 
Wherever germs breed Lysol should 
be used. 


diluted with water. 
long time. 





SUNNY 


Don’t Let Germs Work Havoc in Your Home 


Use a reliable disinfectant to safeguard 
Never be without 


Lysol has 24% 


Use Lysol in sickrooms; bath- 
stables; 
roaches. 


cellars; 
bugs; 


kitchens; 
cans; 


Lysol is concentrated. It 


Sold by all druggists. 


Helpful Booklet, ‘‘Home 
Hygiene,’’ Mailed FREE 


bottles with signature of Lehn & Fink on the label. 


Leb, Fork, 
pe New RO rk 2 


Chemists 
New York 


103 William Street, New York 
CANADIAN OFFICE: 


Unity Bldg., Montreal 


VV AE 


Disinfectant 


times the eee 
strength of i Nae acid; it is not 
caustic. 


is used 
A bottle lasts a 


Look for round 


Manufacturing 


litre 


SOM 


a 








THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


Ue With One Idea: Ue 


‘To Make Money 


SAT buried up to my ears in letter after 

letter, received in my morning mail: letters 
inquiring, exclaiming, rejoicing over that won- 
derful new gift offered to our best workers, the 
beautiful Red Cedar Marriage Chest. As I 
picked up a tiny square envelope addressed in 
pencil in stiff upright characters, it was ex- 
actly like hearing a small voice among a chorus 
of older ones. The writer was a new member, 
and a very young member, scarcely started in 
the Club work, but already seven or eight dol- 
lars the richer for having tried it; and the 
question in her letter was: 


Is the Marriage Chest for the Junior as well as 
for the Senior members? 


*“Those little live-wire Junior members!”’ I 
ejaculated. ‘‘ Bless their hearts! Til give them 
a whole column to themselves in the HOME 
JOURNAL next month!” 

And while I am not able to do quite that, 
I want every member of the Club who is less 
than sixteen years old to consider this column 
as her especial column, this month of July as her 
especial month for working. And, indeed, I'd 
like every girl under or Over sixteen who isn’t 
acquainted with the Club to accept the follow- 
ing invitation: 





“ 
TO GIRLS UNDER 16 
AND GIRLS OVER 16 


The following Girls’ Club offers 
apply equally: 

The money payments for all 
work done. 

The Red Cedar Marriage Chest 
and Linens. 

The Club pin, the gold-and- 
diamond Swastika. 

The dainty Swastika Club sta- 
tionery. 

And to Junior members exclu- 
sively, a dainty sterling 
silver thimble. 











Of course, just looking at that announcement 
won’t make youa money-earner. It is joining 


the Club and doing its work which will make , 


you as happy as are the members who wrote 
me the following letters: 


Dear Manager: I want to thank you just ever 
so much for my Swastika pin. It is as pretty and 
dainty as can be, and, besides liking it for its own 
be auty, I am going to like it because it is a good- 
luck pin. I believe I'll always wear it on the days 
when school examinations come around. And may 
I send my thanks in advance for the $4 check 
which is coming to me this month? 

You know, I joined the Club in hopes of earning 
$5 to pay for a book I longed to own. But when I 
read over your generous offers, my goal soared 
straightway to $13.80! And,do you remember, I 
actually earned more than $15? I felt awfully 
proud when I banked part of that. 

AN ILLINOIS JUNIOR, 


This one is from a Senior member—one of 
our many, many “ married girls”: 

My dear Manager: Your latest splendid offer— 
the Chest and Linen—is enough to arouse enthusi- 
asm. As expressed by the slang phrase, “It’s got 
me going some.” Haven’t much time to write, 
but only want to say I hope to .be a happy owner 
of a Chest. 

So glad I've earned another salary! It will pay 
my telephone bill. 

A MARRIED MEMBER FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


That gift of the Red Cedar Chest and its 
Contents has the whole Club “going some.” 
Has it “got you going’’? Or are you afraid 
you are too young, too old, too single, too mar- 
ried, too busy, too anything, to earn the Chest 
and the money which is an invariable accom- 
paniment of all success in Girls’ Club work? 
Let me tell you about the member who was 
the first to receive the Red Cedar Chest. The 
Western town in which she lives isn’t a very 
big one, but in the single month of March she 
earned the C edar Chest and over $400 in Girls’ 
Club money. And then let me tell you who was 
the second member to earn the Chest: a mar- 
ried member living in a still smaller place, a 
brand-new worker, rather frail in health. 

You know about the offer of the Chest, 
don’t you? If not, write and ask me fora copy 
of our new Club magazine, MAKING Money. 
Telling ambitious girls how to make money is 
my big job, and oh, how I do enjoy it! 


MANAGER OF THE GirRis’ Crus 
THE LADIES’ Home JourNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 











The average child 
has from three to 
five decaying teeth 
Our nation has 20,000,000 
‘school children. One- fifth 
of all the teeth in our 


school rooms are diseased. 


Think of it! 


Common sense teaches a 
mother that the tender 
teeth of childhood should 
not be rasped with gritty 
powder or paste. 





is a solvent of mucous de- 
posits that collect on the teeth 
and turn them yellow. It dis- 
solves and carries away food 
particles. It makes the teeth 
white, the gums firm, and the 
mouth clean. 


It cleans without friction 
CALO® is prepared in the 


laboratories — 25 and 50 cents every- 
where. The 50 cent sizecontains almost 
three times the quantity of the other. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
91 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 











“*On every 
piece”’ 


y* the summer months 


—th's attractive Iced Tea or Lemonade 
Pitcher with Patent removable mietal top 
to retain the ice or fruit. 
Price: East of Missouri River, $2.25, deliv- 
ered. West of Missouri River, Florida, 
Maine and Canada, $3.00, delivered. 
A. H. HEISEY & CO. 

Dept. 31 Newark, Ohio 

Write for Illustrated Booklet 











|HEISEY'S 
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For M ATERNITY and corona 


Ordinary 
Invalids, Singers, Dancers and Young Girls. 


Write for booklet N. 
Sent free under plain and pow A, envelope 


Beware of Imitatio 






Maternity Corset worn at any time, comfort, abdom- 
po suppors normal appearance, protection for child, 
Corsets_ on same lines for Stout Women, 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED WITH cogre ess SATISFACTION 


BERTHE MAY » 10 East 46th Street, New York 


PAHO 5 
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The “always clean” house 











Yes—always clean, not occasionally, as 
by old methods. And the dr * is col- 
lected and removed instead of being 
stirred up and allowed to settle again. 
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Germ free air on sweeping day 














You'll be forever free from the annual 
"house cleaning bug-a-bear"' and your 
house will be "always clean"' without 
the trouble and expense of extra help. 
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™ A wide range of uses 
st 1] = 
a | The handy attachments make it easy 
4 to keep everything clean—hangings, 
K | ceiling and walls, clothing, tufting. A { 
: trivial daily task that you do yourself, 
— : In-Canada. $3322, Hotpoint Week 32752-— 
This is the sixth annual nation-wide sale ~ 
during which both distributors and man- 
ufacturer sacrifice profits and codperate = 
= to quickly acquaint you with a newelec- = | 
" ‘== tric labor saving appliance for the home. ~ €oy 
eo —————— 
very s —— This new Hotpoint Cleaner is both better and cheaper 
r hee — Because our engineers have made possible, for the first _—dustbag quickly emptied through the top 
an pee /<——= time, an artistic pressed-steel Cleaner. —ball knob handle that rests easily in the palm of your 
AS ti e—— Because we have installed special machinery and produce hand; switch is right under your fingers 
= : ‘ this new cleaner in very large quantities. —handle that locks vertical or at any angle 
= : = This makes possible the regular $25.00 price. —rubber-tired wheels on oilless bearings; the rear wheel It’s so easy to use 
aliy- : — Therefore, for $25.00 (Special Price $19.50) you get— : : el d ales 8 ‘4 : di 
‘ida, 3 — —a light, highly polished, nickel-plated Cleaner is swiveled so that the cleaner runs easily in any direc- Attaches to any lamp-socket. Working 
[* —  —self-cooling, vibration-free motor; bearings run in oil tion. Instantly adjusted for floor or rug radius of 50 feet. Attach it—snap the 
a reservoir and require no attention —full 12 inch suction opening (wider than most) switch and run lightly over the floor. 
3 ==. -~bristle brush leaves the nap of carpet standing —licensed under the Kenney Patent ~ Not necessary to cover the furniture 
: —— Complete Set of Attachments $7.50 In Canada, $10.00 ————— beforehand or to dust it afterwards. 
as 
a HOTPOINT ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 
s Ontario, Calif. | Chicago © NewYork — London 
3. CANADIAN HOTPOINT ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY, LIMITED, Toronto, Canada. 
4 For sale by Dealers and Lighting Co.’s everywhere. If more convenient, order direct. Valveless Percolator 
; eee = my Use it right on the 
e table or sideboard— 
The Famous #ofoim{ Iron snywhere there is 0 
lamp socket. 
More than 2,500,000 It's famous because for Put the coffee into 
i women now iron the more than twelve years the basket —cold , 
: Hotpoint way— ironing it has been the leader— _ water in the pot. : 
has become one of their it has been first inim- Insert the plug—in i 
pleasantest duties, provements and is the a jiffy the water 
Just think — standard bywhichother shoots up and be- 
—you put in the plug irons are judged. gins to drip back 
and the lron begins For it has— through the coffee. e. 
Hotpoint Ovenette to heat instantly. —attached stand In six or eight min- It’s simple, too. 
Use over Radiant Stove (as shown above) In a couple of min- —cool handle utes (according to No floats, traps or 
or Radiant Grill. Up to its capacity will utes it is ready for —hot point quantity and valves—therefore 
bake anything as well as any oven. work, _ —-steel-clad switch strength) it is ready no brush is needed. 
ety heyy v2 ee With the center ring it cooks achicken to Then you iron contin. Yes, itis economical,evenat regu- —ten year guarantee to pour. Made entirely of alumi- 
out Women, perfection. Use withoutthe ringforapie. uously—no fussing— _ lar lighting rates, and such a —a hig nickel finish Delectable brew — woe — See laggy 
eae Highly polished nickel, $2.50. Can.$3.25. no wax or stand or comfort. 3 Ib. $3.00. Can. $3.75. — Sed eine cad a always the same and ie aati $6.00 || 
ial » Radiant Stove $4.00. Canada $5.25. holder. 5 or 6 lb. $3.50. Canada $4.00. point. always piping hot. jInCanada | | $7.50 
t, New York Tee Ene A EA TT Set ae sits aes BS et SS : eee Cee FRR 3 a Lee ae gee tee a ae 
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WISE WOMEN BUY MENNEN’S TALCUM 
POWDERS BY THE HALF-DOZEN 


Housewives now buy Mennen’s assorted talcums by the half-dozen cans, 
thus anticipating every need. Wise women know that Mennen’s Talcums 
banish innumerable petty irritations, and illumine every-day life by bring- 
ing comforts and conveniences into the home. 














The powder that gives a refreshing, soothing massage to the invalid; relieves 
sore, tired feet; soothes sunburn, prevents chafing, and is vital to the care of 
the baby, is as necessary in the home as running water. 


These and other remarkable uses, one hundred and one of which have been 
compiled for ready reference in the new Mennen handbook, “Talcum in the 
Home, Nursery and Sickroom,” which is yours for the asking, have given 
impetus to the practice of en a Mennen’s Talcum Powders in con- 
venient quantities, instead of by the single can. 


This is the best way to buy Mennen’s, because it does away with the neces- 
sity of frequent purchases and you have powder on hand for all emergencies. 
For this demand, a special assortment of six Mennen’s Talcums has been 
packed—one for every need and mood and purpose—enough to satisfy the 
separate tastes and requirements of each member of the household. Each 
can is in a carton, and all six in a large carton, which form blocks and pic- 
ture puzzles. The merry Mennekins appear on these blocks. These blithe 
little fellows are brothers to the famous Mennen Baby, who is known and 
loved all over the planet. They make rollicking playmates for the children. 
Ask your druggist for the Mennekin set. Or we will send a set to you 
direct, carriage prepaid, for $1.50. 
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Every time you see the Mennekins in the store-window or the home, they 
will remind you of the advantage of buying Mennen’s Talcum Powders in 
lots of six assorted cans at one time. 


AER 





Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original borated formula that has never 
been bettered—include a variety to satisfy every need: Borated, the standard 
baby powder, Violet, and Unscented; Sen Yang with a delicate Oriental per- 
fume; Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and the new 
Talcum for Men, a boon after shaving, with a neutral color that leaves the 


face free from the pallor of a pure white powder. Send 5 cents for a trial 
can of each brand desired. 


For nursery or playroom decoration we can supply five Mennekins 
for 20 cents in stamps or coin. Can be used in border, or cut-out. 


QERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL CO. 117 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


Canadian Factory, Montreal, Que. 
SALES AGENTS FOR CANADA: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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REMEMBER 
THE SEAL 


® ‘To the 
Mothers of America 


Mothers who know the 
purity, cleanliness and _ real 
goodness of Necco confec- 
tions prefer them to all other 
candies for the children. 
They’re just as tasty and 
wholesome as they are pure, 
too. When buying, be sure 
' and look for the Necco seal. 


uy There are nine delightful 
_ flavors in Hub and Necco 
' Wafers. Also Lemon Drops, 
Fruit Drops, Sweethearts, 
Boston Baked Beans, and 
all clean packed in the pro- 
_ tective wrappers. 5 cents 
' everywhere. 


' NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


























It’s High Time 
That You Use 


WIZARD 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 


POLISH 


—the best home cleaner, brighten- 
er and beautifier ‘‘by the clock.’’ 
If minutes count, you'll find Wizard 
a wonderful time saver. It puts 
dust to rout—keeps fine furniture, 
pianos, Victrolas, fancy carvings, 
automobiles, floors and woodwork 
always fresh-looking, spick and 
span— gives them a hard, perma- 
nent lustre. And Wizard 
injures nothing —it 
preserves, protects. 
All sizes, 25c to 
$2.50. Sample 
bottle mailed free 

on request. 


WIZARD 
MOP 


is absolutely beyond 
comparison, the 
leader — judged by 
every standard of 
quality, supreme 
value. Styles 
50c, 75c, $1.00, 
* $1.25. Sold 
/ andfullyguar- 
| anteed by all 
dealers. 


a Wiz ard 
Products 
Co., Inc. 


1486 W. 37th Street 
CHICAGO 
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NAPKINS made in America of mercerized 


cotton damask have been used in 
our Fort Dearborn Hotel, Chicago, for over two years 
With perfect success. They have the finish and tex- 
ture of the finest linen and wear much better. We 
recommend them to hotels, restaurants, hospitals, or 
lor private use. Send 15 cents in 1 and 2c stamps for 
Sample napkin. Price $1.50 a doz. by parcel post. 





College Inn Specialty Shop, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE STRANGER 
WITHIN THE GATES 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


Mr. Abercrombie just the same.” With that 
the judge explained deftly how soldiers must 
rough it; how Mr. Abercrombie, though of the 
nobility, was a private in the Troop. He made 
Giulio laugh with the captain at Giulio’s sug- 
gestions about a bed. He drew the sting. 

Then there was something yet on the judge’s 
mind. ‘When you come before me in June,”’ 
he said, “‘if you show that you mean to respect 
the flag and’’—the judge cleared his throat 
‘“‘are ready to die for it, then I shall probably 
let you in. But—you know this is a large 
country?” 

““Yess, Mr. Judge.” The keen, dark eyes 
were attentive. 

The judge felt a responsibility, as if for a 
thronging multitude of new citizens clambering 
to gates which he guarded. ‘‘ You know that 
it’s hard to manage a large farm?” 

“Yess, Mr. Judge”’; a bit bewildered. 

“Sometimes the workmen are lazy, or make 
mistakes?” 

‘Yess, Mr. Judge.” 

‘Then it’s much harder to manage a large 
country. Things go wrong sometimes. We 
have to be patient, and wait, and try to help 
our country by obeying the laws. It’s a new 
country yet, and big, and we all must help— 
you and I—everybody. Do you see?” 

‘Yess, Mr. Judge,”’ with emphasis. 

But the judge was not through yet. ‘“‘ You 
are a leader in the strike?” 

Giulio was wary again. ‘“‘ Yess, Mr. Judge.” 

‘“They say you are their best speaker?” 

“T make-a splendid speech, Mr. Judge.” 

“You do, eh? Well, Giulio, I’m going to 
have you let out of jail. I don’t think you'll 
ever insult the American flag again, eh?” 

““No, Mr. Judge. I, no, never. I mash-a any 
fella face in what touch-a that-a flag.” 

“Oh! all right,’ agreed the judge. “And 
now ’’—impressively—‘‘when you get back to 
your friends, remember that this is going to be 
your country, and that you must try to take 
care of it and be patient and not make trouble, 
so that you may feel some day that you, Giulio 
Bianchi, have done your part to make it the 
greatest country in the world.” 

Giulio grinned cheerfully, then rose, shook 
hands—unasked—cordially with the judge, and 
was a free man. 


Bb strike went on. The Troop and Com- 
pany F were still on duty; Bill still slept 
under the piano. Giulio Bianchi, the papers 
reported, had made no incendiary speeches 
since his arrest; it was thought that he was 
preparing a coup; it was certain that he was 
yet the young Napoleon of the movement. 

Suddenly, on a morning, the Troop was called 
to arms, and trotted, businesslike, to Cathe- 
dral Square. A contractor had unwisely set 
men to work on a building, and the strikers 
had gathered. Above the horses’ hoofs one 
heard, two blocks away, the sibilant, low 
threatening of the angry crowd. The police, 
menacing, remembering their dead comrade, 
tried, roughly enough, to scatter them. 

The Troop arrived. An order or two barked 
out. They stood in still ranks, men on horse- 
back, the most quieting sight in the world to 
a mob. A hush came suddenly on the dense 
ferment; the angry, rapid talking was all still 
atonce. And with that, ten feet from himin the 
shifting crowd, Bill saw Giulio. He caught one 
flash of the keen, brilliant eyes smiling into his, 
and then he saw the broad shoulders shooting 
through the pack; Giulio was making for the 
courthouse steps. 

A wide wall ran out at the side of the steps; 
ran into the heart of the mob pushing up the 
steps. Giulio was out on that platform with 
incredible quickness, yet only just in time, for 
the mob was growing restless again. 

The Italian tossed out an arm and a shout 
went up. The police, frowning, loosened pis- 
tols in their holsters. He stood a second, smil- 
ing, cocksure, holding the mob in the hollow 
of his hand; his quick eyes flashed trium- 
phantly to where Bill sat his horse, staring 
open-mouthed at his ex-butler. Then, in a 
strong, sharp-edged voice, in his own tongue, 
he made a speech. The crowd swayed, gasped, 
under the pouring words. 

At the end he put a swift question; waited; 
then dived under his shabby coat, and out 
from his hand rippled gay colors: the flag of 
America, over the mob of aliens; the colors 
that work the magic of assimilation; the Stars 
and Stripes. And up from the crowd came a 
great, hoarse roar. 


bt Te Shi that Giulio turned to face the judge 
standing bareheaded behind him. Off 
swept the panjandrum cap; he made his pretty, 
foreign, low bow, and smiled—confident, vain 
glorious, the flag yet in his hand—into the 
judge’s face. ‘‘They all-a good boy now,” he 
stated. ‘We talk-a contractor this afternoon. 
We get-a togeth’. I tell ’em we all got be pa- 
tient with our countree; we be good citizens 
for our flag. I get-a my people here today just 
show you and Mr. Boss what I can make do. 
Giulio big man. We all go be American. Tha’'s 
aw right. You tell me I be good citizen, Mr. 
Judge. You pretty wise-a guy. I tell’em my 
peopl-a. I show ’em our flag.” 

With an impetuous movement he whirled 
to the cheering crowd, and flung out the flag, 
and the two stood together under the beloved 
colors, living symbols—the judge, the law of 
the land, and the land’s vital problem, the 
Stranger Within the Gates. 





A Correction 


N THE April, 1916, issue of the Home 

JouRNAL the photographs for the article 
““Where Boys are Never Missed” should have 
been credited to Joseph B. Kahill instead of 
Mary H. Northend. 
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The Long Chimney 
Oil Stove 












The Complete Oil Stove 


HIS New Perfection Oil Range combines a 

four-burner stove, a built-in Heat Retaining 
Oven, a cabinet and warming shelf into ove com- 
pact, yet roomy, complete cooking device. 
Four Burners available for Grate Surface Cooking 
Simply open the oven door and remove the racks— 
then all four burners are available for grate surface 
cooking. Convenient at all times, particularly on 
wash day, when the boiler may be heated on the 
two outside burners while the oven burners are 
cooking your mid-day meal. 


Heat Retaining Oven Means Fuel Economy 


The oven walls are heavily insulated with air-celled 
asbestos. Its heat retaining quality is such that, 
after heating to the desired temperature, the flame 
may be lowered and cooking completed with but 
little consumption of fuel. 


Most excellent results and a still greater fuel saving 
can be effected by completely extinguishing the 
flame, closing the damper and finishing the cooking 
by heat retained and sealed in the oven. 


There are three ways to cook in the oven of this 
range-like stove: 


(1) Fast Method—Use high flame with damper 
open. 


(2) Slow Method—Use low flame with oven 
damper open. 


(3) Retained Heat—( a) Place food in cold oven; 
use high flame with oven damper open until food 
and oven are thoroughly heated. Then extinguish 
flame and close damper, completing the cooking 
by retained heat. 


(b)—Pre-heat oven; after putting in food continue 
active heat for proper interval. Then extinguish 
flame, close damper and complete cooking by 
retained heat. 


LOOK FOR THE LONG BLUE CHIMNEY 
& 
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Write Dept. B for an SSN New Perfection stoves, 
interesting booklet con- N ~ he kerosene-burning 
taining valuable house- rR a water heaters and port- 
hold hints. This and a 3 ay able ovens, in many 
catalogue are yours tree R ey eI ] N styles and sizes, are 
when your name reaches rey Fre: sold by most good 
us on coupon below. OIZZOOK ST@VES dealers. 
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THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO. 
7441 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 










































































Send me your free catalogue and booklet “What Every 
Woman Should Know.” 






Name 
Street 


City and State 
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Smoke, 


tive. 


keep your 


Packer’s 
delightfully 











Out the 
Glor Beauty of Your Hair! 


**In white hair there’s always a silvery sheen; 
In blonde hair a glint of pure gold may be seen; 
In tresses of brown, gleaming bronze lights are found, 
While in black curls the purples of midnight 
are wound.”’ 


Write for our Manual, 
— Modern Care and Treatment, 
of practical information, free on request. 


Packer's Tar Soa 


‘Pure as the Pines” 


eset | 


All healthy hair has certain charm- 
ing ‘‘lights”’ 
only by scrupulous scalp-care. 


which can be brought out 


dust and perspiration, if al- 


lowed to remain in the hair, will cause 
the beautiful colorings to disappear, and 
make what should be your ‘crowning 
glory” look dull, unkempt and unattrac- 


Whatever the tint of your hair, the 
healthful ingredients of Packer’s Tar 
Soap will better scalp conditions—and 


hair lustrous and colorful. 


Send 10c for sample. 


**The Hair and Scalp 
>? 36 pages 





Liquid Tar Soap—a perfect cleanser, 


perfumed. Liberal sample 10c. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 87G, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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Gold Dust cleans the: hard- 
wood floors; 
Also use it on the doors. 

















A tablespoonful of Gold Dust, 
dissolved in a pail of hot water, 
forms an ideal solution for scrub- 
bing floors and linoleum, and 
for cleaning windows, painted 
walls, bathtubs, etc. 
Follow the simple directions on the 
package. Five-cent and larger pack- 
ages for sale everywhere. 

(Tae FAIRBANK coneanyy 

The Busy Cleaner 


GOLD DUST 


























Here is a holiday 


| Enjoy This Inland Sea-Shore 


playground supreme. 400 miles of open water 


| stretches away from the very threshold of Chicago Beach Hotel. Whether 
you seek the restfulness of the country, or more active sports and recre- 
ations, here you will find the best. 


A charming social life—frequent informal dances and orchestra con- 


certs. 


Your summer outing here can be made exactly as you wish it. 


The quiet efficiency of our service gives each guest a sense of home 


coming. The rooms are an invitation in themselves. 
either American or European plan. 
shopping and theatre districts. Write for rates and reservations, 


Delicious meals — 
Only ten minutes’ ride from the 


|| CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 






Hyde Park Blvd., on the Lake Shore f \ 
CHICAGO a 














THE YOUNG WOMAN 
IN THE PICTURE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


“Neither do I.” Marcus paused. “But I 
suppose an impractical Christian,” he went on, 

‘is one who would give you money and shoes 
tonight without asking you whether you were 
lying or whether you’d pawn the shoes or spend 
the money in doing more harm to yourself. 
They’d just feel sorry for you and give you 
something and believe that, in using their 
hearts instead of their heads, they had done 
what was right. Well, that was the kind of 
woman my grandmother was. Look at her! 
Don’t you think she was that kind?” 

“Ves, I get her, that way,’’ said the vagrant, 
squinting one eye judic ially. 

“Her husband didn’t believe in any such 
thing, and his son didn’t believe in any such 
thing, and his gr randson—he re you see him be- 
fore you—doesn’t believe in any such thing,’’ 
said Erringman. ‘And yet she tried to leave 
her idea behind her. She thought her way was 

a good way and I think she lived up to it as well 
as she could. When she died she took her hus- 
band’s hand and asked him to believe in her 
way, and she wrote letters too, One was to her 
little daughter to read when she was old enough 
and one was to her little son, just born, who 
was my father. But they weren’t the kind of 
people who were influenced by that kind of re- 
quest. Now do you understand any of this?” 

Erringman paused again, and his friends 
shifted their positions in their chairs, 

“T get it,” the other answered. 


O YOU see that for seventy-five years she 

has been forgotten. She came into the world 
and went out of it. Her children were not like 
her. Her influence has been nothing. All that’s 
left of her is a picture—a v ery good portrait. 
That’s all. And tomorrow I’m going to take 
that picture down and have it carried up into 
the attic. It represents nothing except a lesson 
of how quickly a person is forgotten. Now, pay 
attention,’’ he continued, pulling open a desk 
drawer. ‘‘ Doyou see this?”’ He held up some- 
thing that glittered like gold and wound about 
his finger as if by volition of its own. 

The man looked back at the smiling portrait. 
“Tt’s her hair!” he said. 

“Ves, a lock of her hair. At the last moment 
she cut it off and put it into the hand of my 
grandfather. And she told himit was to remind 
him of her and that she wanted him to soften 
his heart toward the world. Maybe you know 
what she meant; I don’t.” 

The man reached out to touch the strand 
with the tip of his yellowed, trembling finger. 

“It’s a lock of her hair all right; but what has 
she got to do with these shoes of mine?” the 
vagrant asked sullenly, with a glance at the 
misshapen, burst-out foot coverings beneath 
histatter-edged trousers. “If you don’t feellike 
helpin’ a guy, why all the talk? You say she 
would have helped me, an’ you’ re goin’ to say 
you ain’t in her class an’ won’t help 1 me. Let it 
go at that.”’ 


“Exactly,” said Marcus; and quoting the 


stranger: ‘‘Let it go at that, Shut the door 
after you.” 
The creature shuffled toward the porch 


again, bracing his shoulders as if he dreaded 
the cold snap of the rain and the bite of the 
wind. Four stern faces looked into his as he 
turned once with sly, evil hate written on 
his twisted countenance, Suddenly, whirling 
around, he pointed a crooked forefinger toward 
the owne r of the house. ‘‘See here,” he said 
hoarsely, “‘ you say your heart don’t control you 
the way it did her?” He raised his finger to 
the portrait of Alice Erringman. 

Marcus, surprised, nodded. 

The man out of the slums spoke through his 
teeth. “ Maybe it’s your head, huh? Well, sup- 
pose you walk out of here tomorrow an’ catch 
a sore throat an’ it ties you into knots the way 
it did me. That ain’t your head, is it?” 


“No,” said Marcus, leaning over the table 
eagerly, ‘ ‘that is Destiny. You have some 
sense, after all.” 

“Fate, eh?” 
“Yes, Fate—Destiny— Fortune—call it 


what you will.” 

“Bigger than a man’s head, ain’t it?” the 
other asked, looking at the four old cronies. 
‘An’ it’s more the boss of youthan your head 
or your heart, eh?” 

“Yes,” Erringman said solemnly, and in a 
tone so Suppressed that it made DuFresne, 
Tergison and Paulding turn to look at him. 
“V ELL, why not leave it to Fate?” the 

vagrant said with an insinuating leer. 
“T ask you to help a feller who is down and 
out. I want anew start in life, see? Luck has 
been against me every time. it’s alw: ays been 
with you. Let’s leave it to the cards.” 

The doctor rubbed his chin. ‘“* How?” 

“How?” the stranger repe: ated, mi: ide bold 
by the interest he had caused. “Why, it’s easy, 
gents. I'll make it a long chance too. We'll all 
draw cards; an’ if this gent here who’s been 
talkin’ to me gets the lowest card, he will help 
me and give me some kind of a new start in life. 
But if he doesn’t draw the low card, I go out 
onto the street and it’s the wet shoes an’ no 
breakfast formine. He says Fate is his goddess. 
How much does he trust her, eh?”’ 

DuFresne smiled. ‘‘ How much do you trust 
her, Marcus?” 

Erringman, arising, shook histall, lean frame 
ina manner peculiarly his own, ‘It is quite all 
right,” said he easily. ‘‘I am very glad to be 
able to demonstrate that Destiny will always 
treat with especial kindness the family of Erring- 
man. I will accept your terms, my good Sir 
Stranger of the Night. It is my understanding 
that only if I draw the lowest card of all L must 
give you a new chance.” 

Paulding laughed at the formal bow which 
the rich bachelor made to the vagrant, at the 
ironical, mocking way the host treated the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 
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BABCOCKS 
CORYLOPSIS OF JAPAN 
TALC POWDER 
“ The tale of they Goudotr” 


J ~ 
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Soothing, comforting and 
refreshing, because of its 
unusual smoothness and 
downy softness. Only the 
finest Italian talc is used in 
Babcock’s Corylopsis. 




























Its oriental fragrance is 
mystically alluring, yet deli- 
cate and unobtrusive— 
‘*Babcock’s” is the original 
Corylopsis odor—now 
widely but unsuccessfully 
imitated. 












Insist upon Babcock’s 
Corylopsis. Your money 
back if you want it. 








15c at your dealers (25c in Canada) 
Send 2c postage for sample 


AP. BABCOCK CO 
14th Street New York City 










118 W. 
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Free sexs Recipe Book 


Don’t fail to get this 36- p- bak. 
ing authority—simply send your grocer’s name, 
FREE Sample Package Swans Down Cake Flour 
—enough for onecake—sent for 6cto pay postage. 
Prove that this specially-prepared cake flour - 
makes whiter, lighter, finer, more delicious ]% 

cakes and pastries than you ever made before, } 











= SNot Self Not SelfRising © CAKE. FLO! U i 
== For 19 years such cooks as Sarah 
Tyson Rorer have preferred it toall 
| othe rs. Convenient size pac kages, 
| Clean, sanitary, wax paper *cov- 
ered. All grocers. 4c worth 
makes good sized cake. 
Wi Write today for FREE 
a Cake Secrets’? Book— 
| Wr your grocer’s name, 
pw i IGLEHEART BROS. 
| a wp Est. 1856 Dept. H 
Evansville, Ind. 





















| —— WANE OR CURL YOUR HAIR [J 


in a few minutes without heat — 
guaranteed not to injure the 
hair in any way—far supe- 
rior to kid or any 


other curlers. 
LATEST 

j 1, STYLES oF 
HAIRDRESS © } |) 
® EASILY DoNE Vii 





Every curler 
electrified. 
Fifty million in daily 
Guaranteed unbreakable. 
Ask your dealer or send us his 
name with money or stamps. 

Money willingly refunded. 


use. 








—, WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER \SOMPANY } | 
31 COLUMBIA AV ! 











The Food- Drink for all os 


Rich milk, malted grain, in powder form. 
For infants, invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers and the aged. 
More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. 


Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price 
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From the Table 


of Epicurus 


—that regal feast of the epicure, Creamed 
Chicken a la King, is now prepared by Purity 
Cross ready to serve at home. Her Mark as 
shown above is the sign of delicious good- 
ness—of tender, fresh, farm-raised poultry, 
golden cream dressing of bewitching flavor, 
a few piquant pimentos, and mushrooms 
a'plenty, all cooked and seasoned toa nicety. 


cai Goer 


ala king 


Serve it when the daysare hot. Serve it when 
the cook’s away. Serve it in patty shells or 
on toast, as a dinner course, as a luncheon 
course, as Sunday night supper, as a treat on 
an auto tour or motor-boat trip, or when com- 
pany comes. At the great hotels you would 
pay a dollar a portion—the Purity Cross way 
you pay 25c a portion and have the economy, 
satisfaction and pride of serving it as your own. 
Price 25c and 50c at fine grocers’, or I will sup- 
ply you direct, express prepaid, at the special 
price of $1. 45 or $2.85 half dozen respective 
= sizes, if you send me your 
best grocer's name. 











“it Purity Cross, Inc. 
wifi Route 2A, Providence, R. 1. 
1 ZZave You Tried Purity Cross 

} J amalade ?—the separate hon- 
eys of apple blossoms, orange 
| blossoms and sweet white clover, 
t combined with fruits both sweet 
a) aie citrus in a single conserve 


of entirely new, unique 











and delightful flavor. 15c and 
25c at best grocers’ 
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The Child 
Needs Bran 


You know that. It is Nature’s lax- 
ative, far better than drugs. 

And children love Pettijohn’s—a 
morning whole-wheat dainty. When 
they eatit they get 25% flaked bran. 

The bran is soft, and it’s hidden. 
It doesn’t suggest a health food, but 
it’s there. A week of Pettijohn’s 
will make you wish to have every 
week as sunny. 


ettijohns 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 


At geocers’—15c per package 
Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent patent 
flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. Use like 
Graham flour in any recipe. 25c per package. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Chicago (1330) 
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Ht! G "Il We Teach You at Home! 







$15 to $25 


A Week 


Send for Free 


Founded 1902 


116 A Michigan Boul. So. 


| Nurses are highly respected— 
|! make big money—and do a great 
service to mankind. We have 
taught hundredstoearnfrom 


No matterwhat your pres- 
ent position or where you 
live, Dr. Perkins, the 
founder of this School, will teach 
you nursing in your own home, 
and let you pay in easy payments. 


Catalog and 32 Sample Lesson Pages 


’ CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Chicage, Ill. 
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THE YOUNG WOMAN 
IN THE PICTURE 
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ragged man; the doctor smiled, too, as Marcus, 
without a crack of emotion upon his cold face, 
lifted the pack of cards upon a silver tray and 
passed them toward Paulding. 

“Let the stranger draw first,’”’ said DuF resne. 
“‘He is your latest guest.” 

“T stand corrected,’”’ replied Erringman, 
turning toward the beggar. 

But the outcast did not see the proffered tray; 
he was staring up again at the portrait of 
Alice Erringman. On the painted background 
of rich browns and dark purples, her young face 
was luminous with the light of life. A tender 
smile upon the pink lips of her delicate mouth 
appeared and faded as if there was, indeed, 
coursing blood in the canvas of the artist. She 
looked down wistfully at the vagrant, and after 
a moment he turned and picked up the lock of 
dark golden hair from the table. This hair sud- 
denly sprang into life, and likea thing of volition 
wound itself about the grimy, yellow fingers. 
The man jumped as if it were red-hot wire, 
shook his hand and freed himself from the un- 
canny contact. 

“Are you goin’ to put her in the attic?” 
he asked. 

“Ves,” said Marcus sternly. ‘“‘Draw your 
card!”’ 

“She’llbe forgotten—sheand what she said? ”’ 

“Yes. Draw your card!” 


HE stranger reached his trembling right 

hand toward the pack. “‘ Here goes, Fate!” 
he said. “ What’s high?” 

“Ace is high,” replied Paulding from under 
his gray beard. ‘‘ Don’t forget—ace i is high.” 

The wind of the night had risen to a shriek; 
it wailed around the porch of the old Erring- 
man house, asserting itself above all the noises 
of the city. The rain slapped the windows 
viciously; their frames were rattling in the 
blast. And the pressure flung open the un- 
latched door leading onto the porch, filling the 
study again with the spray of the storm and a 
sweep of air which, before DuF resne could close 
the entrance, had crossed the room and sent 
the embers on the hearth into a wild dance. 

The beggar did not draw the card; his arm 
appeared to have turned to the motionless me- 

tallic arm of a bronze figure. Slowly he raised 
his suspicious eyes tow ard the four pair which 
regarded him curiously. “Who came in?’ 

“What’s the mz itter?”” 

“Who’s be hind me?”’ the creature gasped. 
“ Nobody.’ 

A twist of his ducked head reassured him; 
he found himself staring again into the affec- 
tionate, wistful eyes of the painting. ““Do mea 
favor,”’ said he hoarsely, turning toward Mar- 
cus. ‘‘I don’t want to have the cards drawn 
yet. My luck ain’t with me, see? You wouldn’t 
draw a low card. I’d lose.” 

“Vou’re a coward?” 

“No, I ain’t. I’ve got to go get my luck. 
Will you stand for that? It won’t take me ten 
minutes; it won’t take me five. Just stand 
for that, will you? Give a feller a chance.’ 

“Go on,”’ said Marcus with a sneer. ‘‘Go 
get your luc k. It won't do you any good. The 
Erringmans always win. It is Destiny.’ 

The vagrant did not answer. He turned and 
went forth into the night. 

“Something has frightened him,” said 
Paulding, 

DuFresne coughed. ‘What did he think 
was looking at him from behind?” he asked. 
**He’s an odd specimen.” 

“He will not come back,” said Erringman, 
putting the tray of cards down. 

The doctor was looking up at the portrait; 
he sighed. ‘‘Alice—or Destiny,” he said, and 
leaning forward, he picked up the cards, 
shuffled them and threw them upon the tray. 


THINK I will not wait,” said Paulding 

after a long pause in which Re the French 
clock on the mantel asserted its personality: 
He yawned. 

“What was that?” exclaimed DuFresne. 

The four men looked at each other. 

“Tt sounded like footfalls in this room.” 

“Someone walking on the porch. He’s com- 
ing back after all,’ explained Tergison. 

“Vou are right,’’ Marcus said. 

A face came and went in and out of the dark- 
ness of night beyond the French window. 
hand fumbled at the latch. The door opened. 
Someone outside was breathing hard; it was 
the breathing of one who had experienced sud- 
den physical exertion. The stranger had come 
back. He stumbled in, for he was carrying in his 
arms a heavy, wet, bedraggled bundle of cloth- 
ing. He slid this bundle down toward the floor 
and out of it appeared head, arms and thin 
legs—a little girl of about five, blinking at the 
light, wiping a dirty face with dirty hands. 

“Quit your cryin’!” said the man. He spoke 
as if he had picked up some hungry kitten. 

The owner of the Erringman mansion 
scowled. ‘ What did you bring that child for?”’ 
he inquired sternly. ‘‘ Where did you get her? 
Why did you bring her here?” 

“My luck,” the beggar said with half a grin. 

“Tt’s a lie,” answered Marcus. ‘‘Why did 
you bring her?” 

The other pointed toward the portrait. 

‘That. woman ain’t so dead as you said she 
was,” he said with conviction. “Listen to me! 
It was her who made me bring this kid. This 
kid lived with Joe Colt in what they call the 
‘Sardine Buildin’.?, You know it—a lodgin’ 
house on West Street. This kid ain’t never 
had no chance. She’s Joe Colt’s brother’s kid, 
an’ all her folks is dead. Joe beat her all the 
time; an’ now they’ve sent Joe’s girl out to 
the State Farm, an’ no kid oughter be left 
alone with Joe.” 

One by one his four listeners had risen to 
their feet. 

“Well?” said Marcus. 
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An All-Summer 
Necessity | 


One of the little summer-comforts | 
that everyone needs, whether in town 
or elsewhere, is something to offset - |* 
the effect of sun and wind upon the kx 
It has been the mission of 


skin. 


¥ 





HIQNEY AND ALMOND @ 





to add greatly to the enjoyment of 
outdoor life by quickly cooling and 
relieving the parched, sunburned con-_ |; 


dition that follows exposure. And 
when the skin is badly inflamed, this 
refreshing cream will heal and restore 
it. If applied before each day’s out- 
ing and again on returning, the skin 
will not be affected. 


Keep your Complexion Attractive with Hinds Cream. 


Let us send you booklet and liberal samples of Cream. 
Enclose 2c stamp for postage. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. 
Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 





TRY HINDS CREAM SOAP 


Its fragrant, creamy lather 
imparts adelightfully clean, 
refreshing effect. Since it is 
pure, highly refined and 
contains no free alkali it will 
not dry norirritate the skin. = _<& 
—An ideal soap for deli- £2, 


cate complexions. 


Price 10c and 25c. Trial 
Size Cake postpaid, 5c 


A. S. HINDS, 200 West St., Portland, Maine 


Do not take a substi- 
tute: there are dealers 
in every town who will 
gladly sell you Hinds 
Cream without at- 
tempting to substitute. 
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Pure as its whiteness suggests—refreshing 
in its cleansing qualities—there is more 
than ordinary satisfaction in the use of 


FAIRY SOAP 


for toilet and bath 


Skillfully made of the choicest materials, 
Fairy Soap offers for 5 cents a cake quality 
which cannot be excelled at any price. 


Each oval, floating cake is wrapped in dainty 


tissue and yalel olctave MT eMBT CHET Te th'ate(tT-1 Em ofp a 


(THE NK FAIRBANK 


congenonecenoneecone: 


COMPA 
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“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 
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FREE TRIAL 
Small monthly payments, if you ; 
keep it. Many other styles, all at factory prices. te : 
BURROWES MOTHPROOF “Si, 
HALL CHEST ‘**?!x22 
Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness and lasts 






ations. A superb gift. Handsome piece of fur 


The E. T. BURROWES CO., 563 South St., PORTLAND, ME. 
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made. Write for catalog. All chests shipped on free trial. 
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FOR BABY ’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 





that really protects. 


Genuine is pure white, light, 
soft, 
creates no perspiration, chaf- 


pliable. Not heating, 


or irritation. Easily 


cleaned—always fresh, dainty, 
sweet. 36 in. wide, light or 
heavy, $1.00 a yd.; 54 in. wide, 
heavy weight only, $1.50 a yd. 
GET THE GENUINE. Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 

Stork Sheeting writeus. 

The Stork Co., Dept. 

1-Z, Boston, Mass. 


agg Makers of Stork Shoes, 





Stork Pants, etc. 











































































































































































No Buttons 


to Bother Baby or Mother 
—that’s a feature of 


Note how the Rubens slips on 
and off like a coat. Was there ever 
a more convenient shirt ? 

No buttons to sew on because 
there’s none to come off—that’s a 
triumph in children’s garments. 

Yet this shirt never laps open. 
It is adjustable to fit. And the 
two-fold protection over the chest 
and stomach wards off countless 
coughs and colds. 

Why not try ¢his shirt next time for 
your little ones? 21,000,000 children have 
““grown up” in a Rubens shirt. 

Sizes for any age from birth. 
wool and silk. Also in silk and wool. Prices run 
from 25c up. Also Union Suits with only iwo but- 
tons, for children up to 10 years. Made in cotton, 


all wool and merino (half wool) from 75c up. 
Sold direct where dealers can’t supply. Ask us 


Made in cotton, 


for pictures, sizes and prices. (155) 
RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
20 N. Market Street CHICAGO 
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Shirts for Infants 














No Buttons 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Trademark 


No Trouble 
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THE YOUNG WOMAN 
IN THE PICTURE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 





“T knew I'd never win drawin’ a card for 
myself,’ the other went on. “I’ll draw for this 
kid, see? What you said you’d do for me if you 
get the low card, you can do for her.”’ 

Erringman looked coldly upon the little 
creature, who clung to the stranger’s wet and 
ragged trousers, blinking at the light, dazed, 
frightened. ‘‘It’s of no consequence,” he re- 
marked comfortably. ‘Destiny is destiny. 
You will see. I will not draw the low card. 
Draw for yourself or draw for her—it is all the 
same.” He glanced up again at the portrait of 
his grandmother who had died when she was 
twenty-three. ‘All the same,” he repeated, 
reaching for the tray upon which was the pack 
of cards. 

“The kid never had no chance,”’ 
eyed man said apologetically. 

“Draw one, Paulding,’’ said Marcus. He 
spoke gayly. ‘‘See if you can help to embarrass 
your old friend. I challenge you all.” 

Paulding looked covertly at his drawing and 
smiled. 

Tergison drew. “Ace is high,”’ said he before 
he had glanced down at the pasteboard. 

DuFresne took one which lay upon the top 
of the pack, then gave a noncommittal sniff. 

Erringman offered the tray to the other. 

“T’ll draw last,” said the stranger sullenly. 

“Very well,” said Erringman, taking his 
choice without looking at his own slim, cold 
fingers as they moved. ‘I will not even look 
at mine yet.” 


the evil- 


HE beggar put his arm about the little 

creature at his side; he looked up at the pic- 
ture of Alice Erringman as if he expected from 
her some kind of assistance; then at last, with 
faltering hand, he pulled from the pack one 
card. This card he turned up with painful 
slowness until at last he was staring down at 
it. His hand began to tremble visibly. He put 
his fingers upon the front of his lean, unshaven 
throat; he gulped; he licked his dry lips with 
the tip of his tongue; he shivered as if the cold 
rain had chilled him to the bone. 

“Well,” said the host, throwing his own card 
onto the mantelpiece face down. ‘I have not 
looked at mine. But I am not the low man. 
Yours, Paulding?” 

““A king! Something for you to beat, Mar- 
cus. What does DuFresne hold?” 

‘There it is. A ten spot. I’m not low.” 

“And Tergison?”’ 

Tergison smiled. ‘‘If the stranger does as 
well, we have stuck Marcus,” he said. ‘I’ve 
a queen.” 

Erringman turned toward the wreck of a 
man who still stood looking down at his card. 
‘““What’s yours?” he asked sharply. 

The man did not reply; and then, as Marcus 
observed the expression upon that distorted 
face, he threw back his head. He laughed. 
This was one of the few occasions in his life 
upon which he laughed uproariously. He 
shouted, he caught his breath, he shook with 
his explosions of derision. He lifted his face 
toward the ceiling and laughed. 

It was evident enough that the little girl, 
who had been shaking with her unreasoning 
grief at being alive and who now took her dirty 
little fists out of her eyes, entirely misinter- 
preted the cause of Marcus Erringman’s mirth. 
She believed that it expressed good nature 
the opposite of anger, cursing, and the spirit 
behind a brutal assault. For the first time she 
now moved. Her face, dirty as it was, shone 
with a smile of complete confidence. She ran 
toward Marcus, fell into his lap and before he 
could recover from his astonishment curled up 
there, an irresponsible, satisfied animal. 

The three old cronies all started forward as if 
their friend’s clothing was on fire. 

‘The child is dirty—the mud, the mud,” 
cried the banker. ‘‘The ugly little thing!” 

“Ugh!” exclaimed DuFresne. 

‘*Let me take her,”’ said the doctor. 

Marcus had been staring down at the miser- 
able creature who had fastened herself upon 
him with her little warm fingers clinging des- 
perately to his slim hands. ‘Stop, Tergison,”’ 
said he. ‘‘See if she will go to you.” 

“Come,” the doctor pleaded, holding out 
kis hands. ‘‘Come, dear.” 

“No! I don’t wanter.” 

Marcus heard these childish words and aimed 
at the doctor a grunt of contempt. ‘‘ Whom 
do al — > he whispered to the child. 

a ¥o 

The 5 of the Erringmans then did a 
strange thing; he caught her body close to him 
and buried his face in the rags that clothed her. 

“What have you got?” growled the beggar, 
raising his head at last. ‘‘Look at your card. 
Curse you! You make sport of them who is 
down an’ out. Let’s see what you've got. 
You’ve put your faithin Fate. Allright. Let’: 
see what Fate says.” 


N ARCUS took down the pasteboard from 
i the mantelpiece and turned it over. A 
fright came into his egy rene ip he looked 
with staring eyes at the face of the card; he 
glanced down at the child he had left sitting 
on the chair from which he now had risen. He 
held the card with the thumbs and fingers of 
both his hands. Once he looked up quickly 
at the portrait above him. His face was flushed; 
he looked wildly from one to the other of the 
four men. ‘‘The devil did this!” he growled 
savagely. ‘Do you hear me?” 

**You have lost?’”’ exclaimed DuFresne. 

Erringman looked down again at the child. 
Her eyes were fixed upon him and her reaching 
fingers had caught one of his pockets and were 
tugging at him to draw him down to her. 

“‘What have you got, Marcus?” the doctor 
said. ‘‘ Speak.” 

The host ran his finger about his collar and 
coughed. ‘‘The Erringmans are good losers,” 
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O the natural beauty of 
superfine Japanese silk, 
we add the charm of 

limb-form shapeliness— 
graceful and smooth-fitting. 
These stockings do not require me- 
tallic compounds in the dyes to pro- 
duce lustre and firmness as do so 
many other hose that are made of 
low-grade silk. Those destructive 
chemicals—not wear—cause holes 
much sooner than you rightfully 
expect. You can’t detect “loaded” 
hosiery—but you can avoid it by 
demanding pure-dyed HOSE of 
LUXITE. It is extra-reinforced. 


Women’s Silk, 75c, $1 and 





Made also a fine Lusterized Lisle, and 
i Gold-Ray—the new scientific silk—as low 
as 25c for Men, Women and Children. 
Ask in the stores or write for dealers’ 
names and descriptive booklet. 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc. 
570 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Liverpool 
Makers of High Grade Hosiery Since 1875 











$1.50; Men’s Silk, 50c | 
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| ALLEN’S FOOT: EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


and use in the Foot-Bath. Gives instant 
relief to tired, aching, swollen, perspiring 
smarting, nervous feet, stops ‘the sting of 
corns and bunions. 

Read a few extracts from original 
testimonials on file in our office: 

‘Allen’s Foot=Ease works like 
magic. Have placed some in tight 
shoes and feet feel fresh and com- 
fortable.”’ 

“Tt is one of the grandest remedies 
ever made.”’ 

“Allen’s Foot=Ease has just pre- 
vented me from throwing away a 
new pair of $5.00 shoes. It is great. 

Nothing so thoroughly rests 
the feet. It takes the friction 
from the shoe and makes walk- 

Rest and ing a delight. We have 30,000 

Comfort” testimonials. 

Over 100,000 packages are being used by 
Allied and German troops at the front. Sold 
everywhere, 25c. Don’t accept any substitute. 

FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. Address, 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Winsome 
Baby 
Grumpy 


65c and up 
Effanbee Character Dolls 


The lovable baby-like smile of Baby Grumpy wins every child's 
heart on the instant—just because it is so very true to life. And 
Baby Grumpy is only one of a great many Effanbee Do lls with 
equally characteristic expressions 

Be sure to look for the Effanbee Guarantee Tag before buying 
a doll. It is your assurance of having a doll made under thoroughly 
sanitary conditions—according t »ved American method 
which are actually far superior ised abroad. 






Effanbee Dolls will not break, cannot pee 
delicate tints 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 


tory and Illustrated Catalog—FREE 


Manufacturers of Effanbee Guaranteed Dolls 








land will not lose their 


Send for our interesting Doll His- H 


FLEISCHAKER & BAUM 4 
45 East 17th St., Dept. A, New Dam. | 








YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


=~ Home training in general, 
nursing. 
and graduate nurses. 
rience. 
Hospital of Philadelphia. 





medical, 
obstetrical, gynecological and surgical 
Instruction by physicians 
20 years’ expe- 
Affiliated with The Central 
Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 










forms. 


100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
) Invitations,$6.75,2 envelopesforeach 
mm) Eachadd'l 25,55c. Postpaid. 100 kn- 
Cards,$1.Writeforsamplesand correct 
emt Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila,, Pa. 
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perfumes,varies with 
| the personality of the user 


With a BLONDE, it recalls 
honeysuckle, tuberose—or is it 
jonquil or hyacinth ? 


And around the BRUNETTE 
and TITIAN types it creates a 
fragrant atmosphere of dark 
red roses and recalls the gor- 
geous bloom of the Pagoda tree 
of the Burmese temples, or the 
wonderful Ylang and Champa 
flowers. 
































Even with two Brunettes, 
the odor differs, according to 
the personality of the user. 






Mary Garden Perfume accentu- 
ates the temperamental charac- 
teristics of every woman. 













In warm weather, Mary Garden Cold 
Cream, Toilet Water, Face Powder 
and Talcum, must be used by all 
with social ambitions. 


Rigaud 


Master Perfumer 
Paris 

















THE GENUINE HAVE THE TRADE MARK 
STAMPED ALL OVER THE SOLE 





Summer Comfort for You and Yours 


The lightest, most flexible shoe imaginable. Made 
to withstands use and abuse. Strictly summer shoes 
(listed below). Conventional street models with 


~ heels if you p $4.00 























butal packs sores No. 122 Men’s . 
—s © No. 222 Women’s 3.50 

rst. No. 322 Boys’. . 3.50 
No. 422 Youths’ . 3.00 
No. 422 Misses’ . 3.00 
No. 522 Children’s 2.50 


Sold by 3000 dealers 

or sent postpaid if 
our dealer does not 
ave them. 


Made 
from cool 
brown Moose. 
Unlined. 
Folders showing other styles FREE for the asking. 


ASHBY-CRAWFORD CO., Dept. A, Marlborough, Mass. 


Canning Club Girls 
a 


RUBBER RINGS 

















teachers insist on thi 
elastic Rubber Rings 
pe makeanu&ir-tight seal. 


tuck Rubber Rings 


are the very best made. Send 2-cent stamp for booklet, 
“G uck in Preservis «** with 33 original recipes 
and an assortment of gummed labeis. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send 10 cents for | dozen rings, 


[ 
Government —. 
' 
+ 
' 
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i Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Dept. 2, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE HANDY MAN 
ABOUT THE HOUSE 


nbd HERS ‘x EXPECTATION 


Send To-Day for Our New “ 
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THE YOUNG WOMAN 
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he stammered, pressing the button beside the 


mantel. 


“Take this child,” he said to the man- 
servant who opened the hall door. 


“If you 


know what to do for her, Wilkins, you know 


more than I do. 


Better learn; she’ll be our 


guest for an indefinite period.” 
His three friends watched him in amazement 


as he whispered strange 


confidences into the 


child’s ear and thrust her into the arms of the 
stupefied servant. The three faced him as he 
came back and stood beside the desk. 

‘“What did you draw?” said they as if out 


of one mouth. 
“Destiny failed me,” 
wetting his lips again. 


the host stammered, 


“T drew—I drew—the 


lowest card of all—the two of spades.” 
No sooner were these words out of his mouth 
than the ragged vagrant of the slums rushed 


upon him. ‘You lie!” 
that card! Show ’em you 


he shouted. ‘‘Show 
ain’t tellin’ the truth! 


Show ’em that the woman in the picture still 


lives! 
Show ’em that card!”’ 


“Stop!” cried Marcus. 


Show ’em that she is in your blood! 


“Keep away!” 


“No!” the stranger roared, advancing on 


Erringman. 


“Tt weren’t Destiny. It was some- 


thin’ else made you keep the kid.”” He pointed 


toward Alice Erringman. 


ARCUS retreated. 


man was upon him. 


“Tt was herl”’ 


He was too late; the 
Erringman tried to 


keep the card he still held in his closed fist, out 
of the reach of the grimy, weather-reddened, 


tobacco- stained, 


clutching fingers. 


The two 


men wrestled along the edge of the long library 


table; they grunted; 


they tumbled out of 


range of the outstretched hands of Tergison, 
DuFresne and Paulding. The vagrant bent 
back the closed fist with his own claws; he 
stretched wide the white, well-cared-for fingers. 
He seized the crumpled card within them. He 
sprang away and held the captured pasteboard 


up so all could see. 


“T knew!”’ he roared, 


running toward the 


door in retreat from the attack of Erringman’s 


friends. ‘‘ Look!” 


The card which Marcus had drawn was the 


ace of hearts! 


The four men stood back, panting, as the 


vagrant with his sly, 
at them from the door. 
“How did he know?” 


“T knew he lied because of Fate; 


two of spades!”’ 


evil, twisted face stared 


gasped DuFresne. 
I had the 


And with these words the creature, who had 


come out of the wet 


and darkness, plunged 


once more into the cavernous mouth of the 
night, leaving behind him four astounded men 
who stared up at the portrait of a woman who 


had lived long, long ago. 


TWO GIRLS IN THE 
SOUTH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


The wonderful night came to an end. We 
were three wan Mardi Gras ghosts who rose that 
ashen morning, to renounce the world, and the 
flesh, and the devil, who had been so awfully 


jolly last night. 


Slipping past the now drag- 


gled streets we followed tradition’s Lenten pil- 
grimage to the old St. Louis Cemetery, where 


the once Creole revelers 
Carré of the dead. 


slumber in the Vieux 


Lucie tried to look as penitent as anyone 
could with a beautiful diamond sparkling on 


her finger and her face 


glowing with a soft, 


happy light; but as we hung our wreaths of im- 
mortelles on the little oven graves that rise tier 
on tier in the cemetery, it was touching to read 
the tributes of a city that loves its pleasures as 


its romances. Here lay 


one Paul Morphy 


who you may think was the first Murphy to 
use phonetics, but whose epitaph celebrates 


him as a great chess player. 


mous Baratarian pirate, 


Here lies the fa- 
Dominique You, who 


planned the rescue of Napoleon from St. He- 
lena, and who is now immortalized after his 


daring career as 


“the new Bayard, without 
fear and without reproach.”’ 


And just beyond 


is the most wonderful monument ever erected 
to any woman by her husband, who in four 
large marble statues celebrates the virtues: 
Faith, Hope, Charity and Mrs. Moriarity. 


V E KNELT in the high, ivy-covered Chapel 
of St. Roch, before whose statue the living 
have come to ask for health, and every Creole girl 


to pray for a good husband. 


In the calm morn- 


ing light, with the freshness of the orange blos- 


soms drifting through its 


stained windows from 


the world that we had come to love for the sim- 
ple heart lessons it had taught us, we took our 
second sober thoughts on the life awaiting us, 
and those two it had taken the carnival finally 


to prove to us we would 


be unhappy without, 


even in the happiest place in the world. 
The verger offered us slips of paper to write 


down our petitions for health, 


band,” he whispered. 


“or a good hus- 


““But we can have both if we want them,” I 
said, and looked at him steadily. 
“You can have a husband if you wish?’”’ 


The old man’s eyes brightened. 


He seemed to 


say: ‘‘Then what are you doing here?”’ 
I clasped my hands tightly and looked up at 
St. Roch, his pilgrim staff in his hand, his dog 


folded in his arm. 


“We, too, are in love,” I told him. 


“Tt has 


taken us long to make sure, but now we are tre- 
mendously, terribly certain that we, like Lucie, 


are going to be happy ever after. 
love safe, good St. Roch,” 


Keep our 
I besought him. 


But good St. Roch had heard many a prayer, 


and he was a French saint after all. 


love sure?”’ he seemed 


‘That is the miracle you must do yourselves. 


** Make 
to smile his answer. 


” 
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THE DISH OF 
SUNDAY NIGHT 


The Sunday night supper of childhood is something one 
never forgets. Sunday is the home day—children’s day. 
And the late dinner suggests a bedtime dish. 


We suppose a million dishes of Puffed Wheat in milk are 
consumed every Sunday night. 


Bubbles—Light as Air 


Fragile as a Snowflake 


The bowl of milk belongs to Sunday night. 


Into it pour these bubbles of whole wheat—crisp and 
toasted, eight times normal size. 


They crush at a touch when you eat them. 
melt away into granules bewitchingly delicious. 


And they 


Each is a whole wheat kernel, with 125 million food cells. 
Every food cell is exploded by steam, so it easily and wholly 
digests. 

Never was a wheat food so hygienic—never one so 
nutritious—and never one so enticing. It remains for always, 
in homes that know it, as the queen of all dainty dishes. 


Puffed Wheat ®» 12c 
Puffed Rice  15c¢ 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—l5c 














Most luxury-loving homes, the country over, know Puffed 
Grains as breakfast delights. But they are more than food 
confections. They are scientific foods. 

Prof. A. P. Anderson is their inventor. And the object 
and result is to perfectly fit whole grains for food. 

Wheat and rice, in this puffing process, become the best- 
cooked cereals known. There is no other way of serving these 
grains which compares with this puffed form. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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On every out-of-doors day— 


KODAK 














EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ately Shee at year deter ts ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City. 


or by mail. 
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WHAT she will NEED MOST for the COUNTRY and SEASHORE 


THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL FASHIONS | 


FOR WARM DAYS: sshd 4 HENRY T. FARRAR 
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Of a sheerness and transparency which 
only white silk net can give is the hat above, 
frilly with picot-edged ruffles, fluffy with 
bands of softest white marabout, and 
banded in ‘‘pervenche”’ ribbon. 
























Seeking novelty the clever designer of the 
pretty picture hat above made it of sheerest 
white organdie, and trimmed it with a lit- 
tle tight cluster bouquet of Chartran flow- 
ers, all snugly fastened at the right side. 












































Sport-skirt luxuriousness this season is 
attained through the medium of Georgette 
satin, which lends itself admirably to 
gathering, as inthe straight, full skirt above 
in white, with big black dots. 












































9439-9438 


The doughty little coat above got its wide-striped fabric 
at the awning counter, for it intends to spend much of 
the summer yachting around the Maine coast; “for 
why,’’ it reasons, ‘‘be a coat for the water and not be 
water proof?’? With it is worn alinen hat with a dear 
little *‘ Sunbonnet Sue”’ in calico trimming the front. 


“Never hesitate between right and wrong,’’ says this 
skirt to anyone with large hips. For nothing could 
better give a slender effect where slenderness plainly is 
not than the onc above, with the graceful, fitted yoke 
lengthening at the sides. Of fine batiste is the blouse, 
with a few tucks and a few crocheted buttons. 





which we distinguish the frilly, fluffy gowns from the more practical, simpler clothes for 

sport wear. If inclination runs to an indulgence in any one direction, let it be toward 
sport clothes. Whether one takes to athletics actively or passively the need to be sportily 
attired is the same for all. And who does not prefer sport attire? 

One may give full play to one’s artistic sense, express to the full one’s individuality and yet 
not lose the essentials of serviceableness. If your taste runs to soft, silky fabrics, there are the 
dashing wash satins, taffetas, rajahs, crépe de Chines and silk jerseys for coats, skirts and blouses, 
in the soft, clinging or crisp qualities necessary for fullness or close lines. In colors one may 
choose citron, brass tones or mustard, brilliant and vivid shades of fuchsia and softer rose and 
dahlia, taupe, pale gray, hydrangea blue—for an entire garment or as a trimming. 

No less desirable and quite as modish are the various grades of linen, piqués, gabardines, 
corduroys and wide variety of cottons. In these inexpensive materials the colorings are the 
same and equally good as in the silk weaves. The greatest originality is given by the blouses, 
the last to turn color, which come in lovely bluish-gray, sky blue, flesh pink and yellow. 

Have a care that your love for color and beauty of material does not lead you into over- 
looking practicalness. Keep in mind that a sturdy awning-cloth coat, like the one pictured 
here (No. 9442), will be worth two of jersey silk or taffeta, if you expect to spend much 
time in a boat. And that two skirts of cotton piqué or gabardine not requiring careful tubbing 
will be a saner choice for golf or tennis than one of heavy rajah or jersey silk. 

Hats this year link picturesqueness with practicalness to a degree undreamed of before. 


1 J OU may be of two minds as to the question of conventional clothes or unconventional, by 








One motors in the smartest of snug little toques or diminutive-brim hats, golfs in a slightly 
wider hat, lounges on porch or beach in a hat with far-reaching brim. Even for bathing, the 
brimmed hat is evident, some so constructed that the brim may be unbuttoned and slipped off 
when one is ready for a plunge. These hats match the suit, and, although taffeta and waterproof 
satin are the most desirable, mohair, sateen, cotton poplin and gabardine are very satisfactory. 


Outwitting Old Sol’s rays the mermaid 
of this summer has a snug little brimmed 
hat. Outwitting the water she has her suit 
made of black taffeta, which takes a drench- 
ing without losing its crisp standoffiishness. 
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These felt-sole buckskin sneak- 
ers appear conspicuous trimmed 
with patent leather. 

























Colonia! 
pumps, in all leathers do they come, long the newest tennis Oxfords insure foot comfort, 


As the 1830 gown demands the In white, washable calfskin, with felt soles, 


When ankle support is needed 
high buckskin shoes lend their aid. 


tongued, high heeled and big buckled with reénforced toes, heels and ankles. 
















































































P; ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied for fifteen cents eac h, post-free. 
32 to 42 inches bust measure ; 

no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home 
or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

is on sale at the pattern counter of every agency for Home Patterns, or at any branch office. 
good for any fifteen-cent pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


No. 9364 comes in six sizes: 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia; 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri ; 
“The Home Book of Fashions” 









Nos. 9439, 9442 and 9444 come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure ; 
24 to 34 inches waist measure; and No. 9445 comes in five sizes: 24 to 32 inches waist measure. If there is 
Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to the Pattern Department of 
617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California ; 1013 Washington 


No. 9438 comes in six sizes: 





Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon 
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for oil stoves. 


A Summer Home 
Comfort 
No Wicks to Trim—No Valves to Leak 


—Safe, Simple, Economical, Reliable 


FLORENCE 


Wickless 
Valveless 


Oil Cook Stoves Bie Fane 


You can keep one—or four—burners 
at an intensely hot flame, or merely sim- 
mering. To regulate the heat you turn 
the lever according to the dial. 

You can have a slow, simmering fire on 
one burner at the same time you have a 
quick, hot fire on another—and the other 
two regulated exactly to any work you 
want done. Just set the levers as you want 
them—and you can go away for hours and 
find all the burners at exactly the same 
heat when you come back. That’s be- 
cause the oil supply is automatic. 

Heat is always under perfect control. 
Costs less than a cent an hour per burner. 
A glass bull’s-eye always shows you 
how much oil isin the tank. Upper reser- 
voir holds a full gallon. We believe the 
Florence principle the best yet invented 
All Florence stoves and 
ovens are fully guaranteed. 

Sold by progressive dealers. 


Send for ‘‘ Household Helper’’— Free 


A very interesting book of unusual 
recipes and household suggestions. 


Central Oil & Gas Stove Co. 
183 School St., Gardner, Mass. 


Made and sold in Canada by 
McClary Manutacturing Co., London. Ont. 




















Because it contains 


acid fruits, etc. 


to any of an infinite va- 
riety of recipes, it is a 
delightful and attractive 
dessert. 
Send 2c. for Recipe Booklet 
and Sample (enough for 2 
family desserts) or 10c. for 
full package (10 tablets). 
Sold by grocers and druggists 


The Junket Folks, 
Stone St., Little Falls, N. Y. 





pure rennet, 
actually makes milk more easily digested, 
and unaffected by such acids as juices of 


Why So Healthful? 


which 


Jgunket 


MADE WITH 
is a most nourishing food 
valids and convalescents. 


MILK 


for children, in- 
Made according 











Try This 
Orange Junket Ice 


1 qt. lukewarm milk, 2 
cups sugar, 1 Junket 
Tablet dissolved in 
spoonful cold water. 
Stir together and let 
set in warm room 10 
minutes. Put pulpand 
juice of 3 large oranges 
through sieve. After 
turning Junket into 
freezer add oranges 
and freeze. 
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in Minute Cook Book sent 
Free with sample of Minute 
Gelatine (enough for 4 people). 
Write today (giving grocer’s name) to 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 107 E. Main St., Orange, Mass. 


Desserts Should 
Be Beautiful 
Minute Gelatine, 
ready to dissolve, 
makes desserts 
that have the at- 
tractive trans- 
parency a dainty 





dessert should 


Measured 
for Use 








MRS. RALSTON (¢e//s YOU HOW ‘¢o 








OVER those DISCARDED 

















secrets behind the veil of the editorial chair. 

For some reason nobody ever likes to write 
a ‘‘make-over” page; but, for some feminine 
contrariwise reason, I do! 

But there are one or two things I must really 
ask you to do to help me to make this page as 
personal as possible between you and me (and 
we will admit THE LapiEs’ HomME JourNAL!), 
just as though we were really writing individual, 
personal letters, one to the other; and it will 
be by your queries and problems that I shall 
find much inspiration. 

Now I do not feel for a moment that “mak- 
ing over”’ clothes is a thankless or an uninter- 
esting piece of work. It has a way of stirring up 
in me enthusiasm and a grim determination not 
to let a few more or less threadbare garments 
ever get the best of me. After all, anyone can 
make a new dress or buy one. 

This month I have a tailored suit, a one-piece 
gown, one of those little dancing frocks that all 
ages need, and two little separate garments 
which can be made out of odds and ends and 
planned to give service with all kinds of clothes. 

To begin with the tailored suit (Nos. 9449- 
9453). Suppose you want to do it over for the 
autumn, or even for the next winter. The idea 


| =< going to begin by telling you a few 


of this make-over is one of real economy and 
could be carried out in any material. If your 
suit has an ordinary, straight, medium-length, 
single-breasted coat, and you want to give it 
one of the new flare or ripple skirt touches, you 
see, in making over I have used another mate- 
rial. It could be of any light-weight silk and 
wool or silk and velveteen; if you wish it for a 
late summer or an early autumn coat, taffeta 
would be nice. 

The material which you add in making over 
this coat should, of course, be on the same color 
and general tone, but the actual texture of the 
material can be totally different. You will see 
that the little flare pieces at the sides are cut 
partially circular, and they are gathered into 
the little flare pockets. 

The belt is made of a double straight fold of 
the new material, and the collar and cuffs are 
also made of the new material, the cuffs cut to 
flare at the top. The skirt is cut medium wide, 
with the new material let in at each side, using 
the old material for the front and back panels; 
and, if you can manage it, for a straight wide 
hem at the lower edge of the skirt. 


OW, to make over a one-piece gown (No. 

9452). Iam sure that you have a simple 
gown which probably has too narrow a skirt and 
an old-fashioned look to the sleeves; or you may 
have an old taffeta gown, parts of which are 
still good and worth using in a make-over. You 
could use one of the materials for the wide 
lower portion of the skirt, with the deep slender 
points which extend up high into the skirt por- 
tion, thus allowing the skirt to widen gradually. 
In joining these points and hem to your skirt it 
would be pretty to finish them with machine 
stitching. 

The sleeves are cut with a pretty opening 
below each elbow, this opening being faced in 
with batiste or chiffon, as is also the under or 
second collar of the gown. The belt even 
allows for the adding of some new material to 
make ends meet. 

For the little dancing dress (No. 9451) you 
can use any of your old dresses; it does not 
matter what the material is for the foundation— 
flowered, striped or plain material, from silk to 
cottons; simply make it as a plain, straight 
little slip, and over it add these graduated 
flounces of net and chiffon, alternating the two. 
And, if you can afford it, try to find one of the 
new nets, which come in large lacy meshes and 
with dots of various sizes. They are far more 
effective than the small close-holed nets which 
we have always used. 

Over the little bodice put a veiling of the 
chiffon, cut with a long opening at the arm- 
size, the neck and the arms openings bound in 
the chiffon. In the back have a full circular 
cape of the net. The skirt is made in three 
tiers of ripples, the upper being of chiffon to 
match the veiling of the bodice; the second one, 
which begins halfway under the top ruffle, is of 
the net; and the lower ripple is of the chiffon, 


MAKE 
GARMENTS 














J 


with a ruffle of net underneath it. At the head- 
ing of the two under ripples is run a casing 
which holds a ribbon. The girdle is high, made 
of taffeta, and finished with a cluster of roses 
made of the taffeta and silver ribbon. 





HE two little garments, one of which I call a 

“‘coatee’’ (No. 9385) and the other a “‘slip- 
on” blouse (No. 9401), may not impress you 
with the charm they really possess. 

The little coatee is so useful to wear over a 
one-piece gown. It would be most attractive 
made in taffeta, with the waistcoat of fine 
linen, or it could be made up in a chiffon cloth 
and lined with chiffon, and the front waistcoat 
could be made in delicate batiste embroidery. 

The slip-on blouse is made of chiffon, and can 
be worn over all kinds of one-piece dresses or 
blouses. The whole beauty of a little blouse of 
this character lies in its delicacy and lightness 
of making. It doesn’t reaffy need any lining, 
merely a little ‘‘staying’’ belt; and make it ofa 
double fold of the same chiffon. The deep cape 
collar could be cut on the bias and simply bound 
with the same material. You could have a 
straight, full skirt, and, with a little overblouse 
of this character, give yourself a very indi- 
vidual touch. 





9452 








9449-9453 








F Bacolod sug’ sg (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 9385 comes in sizes 34, 38 and 42 inches bust measure; No. 9451 comes in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 
years ; and No. 9453 comes in five sizes: 24 to 32 inches waist measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered 
designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
“The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at the pattern counter of every agency for Home Patterns, or at any branch office. Price, twenty-five cents ; by mail, 


thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any fifteen-cent pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Nos. 9401, 9449 and 9452 
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hig prom to mother’s own, no problem is greater 
than choosing a girlie’s hat, be she ever so 
little as two or ever so grown up as fourteen. If in 
doubt choose the severest but softest sailor with 
drooping brim, as this type is nearly always be- 
coming to a youthful face, and no trimming is 
safer than too much. Just above, in the right-hand 
corner, is a new little ‘tam’ naturalized from a 
Chinese coolie hat. It is for a three or four year 
old, and hanging loops form its only trimming. 

At the left a charming, wide, droopy hat is shown 
on the second head, for any size between eight and 
fourteen, with the brim of white flowered dimity 
and a crown of white hemp. Encircling it is a nar- 
row quilling ending in a bouquet and loops in deep 
rose color. 

Varying the band and bow trimming, the ribbon 
on the smart little flat-brimmed hat in the upper 
left-hand corner is slipped through plaited circles 
of its own ribbon and tied at the center back. 
Wider of brim, but Leghorn still, is the third hat, 
with the prettiest imaginable facing of Saxe-blue 
crépe. Exquisitely dainty are the flowers and 
fruit clustered in front. 

Ready for a party is the little maid at the cen- 
ter, with her dainty frilly frock and a very soft, 
silky sash. It is of the sheerest organdie, made to 
button in back and prettily trimmed with little 
tabs piped and some pearl buttons. These tabs are 
not included in the pattern, which provides instead 
a pretty bretelle. The yoked skirt (No. 9394) is 
straight-gathered. 

For a pretty plaided gingham or striped. cham- 
bray or piqué the design below (No. 9435) would 
be effective, as it gives an opportunity for binding 
in a plain color and using a bright ribbon to match 
in lacing the front. The ruffle of the skirt, in one 
piece, is attached to a two-piece yoke. 


lish poet, said that America excels modern 

England in five things, among them being 
children’s clothes, and I agree with him, because 
we know the secret of good dressing—absolute 
simplicity. He might have added that we excel 
France in the same way, for it has been the clever 
American designers of children’s clothes who have 
taken the best of the ideas of the French designers 
and made them over into garments combining 
exquisite daintiness with the sternest practical- 
ness. ‘‘ Will it wash?” asks the American mother. 
“Tres joliel’”’ (Very pretty!) exclaims Madame La 
France. 

What could be more attractive and utilitarian 
for play than the little frock (No. 9433) which the 
little maiden of six summers below wears so de- 
murely? This was designed by a HomE JouRNAL 
mother, and it has a novel belt which buttons at 
the front and back and keeps it always in its right 
place. The bloomers are an improvement and 
prove that sagging and binding are unnecessary. 
A pattern for the little wash hat on this figure will 
be sent if desired and postage is inclosed. 

The second little miss, who is saying ‘‘ Guess 
what I have,” has a pretty little dress (No. 9411) 
in Russian style. It is of palest pink chambray, 
with an eyelet-embroidered collar and scalloped 
frills. The skirt is cut in three pieces and with an 
extra flounce included. 

Next to this is a little dress (No. 9430) in one 
piece from the little round collar to its knee-length 
hem, laid in three box-plaits across the front and 
one on each side in back where it opens and ties 
with a sash fastened to the belt on each side. The 
sleeves are gathered on the ends to form a frill. 
With bluebirds and hems done in cross-stitching 
is this little frock trimmed. 


Riisitre BROOKE, the lamented young Eng- 
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JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied for fifteen cents each, with the exception of No. 9433, 
which is ten cents, post-free. Nos. 9394 and 9411 come in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years; Nos. 9430 and 9433 in sizes 2, 4,6 and 8 years, and No. 9435 
comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia; or to 
any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Wash- 
ington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. “‘ The Home Book of Fash- 
ions” is on sale at the pattern counter of every agency for Home Patterns, or at any branch office. Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It 
contains a coupon good for any fifteen-cent pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 




















THE SKAPHONAPTHOL CO. 
$4 MEDEORE 35. BOSTON, Mass, U6 A 




















Get This Free Booklet 


and Trial Bottle of 
CABOT'S 


Sylpho-Nafhol 


None genuine without this signature 


Send for this free booklet—it will give you many 
helpful directions for safeguarding your home and 
your family’s health. To guard your home against 
disease and at the same time make your house- 
work more effective, nothing is so useful as a good 
disinfectant. 


Sylpho-Nathol (formerly Sulpho Napthol) has 

long been considered one of the really good disin- 

pe a A trial bottle will be sent you with the 
ooklet. 


How to use it 
This book tells how Sylpho-Nathol 


As an antiseptic, is used for cuts, wounds, 
bruises, bites and stings; as a gargle; for sore 
throat; and as a douche. 

As a disinfectant, how effective it is for kitchen 
sink, garbage pail, closet, cellar, waste pipes; in 
the sick room and for general cleaning. 

And for toilet uses; the benefit it gives tired, 
aching feet; in the bath and for shampoo. 


Leading surgeons everywhere use Sylpho-Nathol for the 
most delicate operations. The best hospitals use it con- 
stantly. It has been used by New England housekeepers 
for thirty years. They have found that it gives sure, safe 
results and is economical. In bottles of four sizes—10c, 
25c, 50c and $1.00. Sent prepaid on receipt of price if 
your druggist hasn't it. 


Let this booklet tell you just how to use it in a hundred 
ways around the house and for personal use. 
Authorities endorse it 


Sylpho-Nathol has the approval and endorsement of Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director of Good Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation and Health, and of Professor L. B. 
Allyn, Director of the Westfield Laboratories. Writetoday. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co. 
9 Medford St. Boston, Mass. 














'O achieve undisputed favor 
with millions of America’s 
women of finer taste a Face 
Powder surely must possess really 
distinctive characteristics. 


Try 
Haris PlowoeR 
—the most fascinating and new- 
est creation—a powder of rare 
and charming fragrance and 
delicate softness that blends per- 
fectly with any skin, protecting 
it against dangers and adding to 
it the freshness of youth. At any 


Marinello shop or drug store. A 
tint for every complexion. 





Send 2cstamp 
for Min. Box 





/ Marinello 
Company [ 

Dept. A, Mallers 

Building, Chicago 



























UNUSUAL TRIAL OFFER For 10c 


Best Kodak Developing. Any size roll, 10c. 
Six prints free with first roll. 
_ Or, send six negatives, any size, and 10c (stamps) for 
six prints. 8 x 10 Enlargements, 25c each. 
ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, 24 WEST AVE., ROANOKE, VA. 


“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 512 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 








































Write a few Talcograms of 12 words 
each, including the words ‘‘Colgate’s 
Talc Powder,” and mail them to us. 
We will send you .one trial size of 
Colgate’s Tale free—and your con- 
tribution may be printed in some 
of our advertising. 


8 Talc P 


T 


Any One Can 
WriteaTalcogram 


It is not at all difficult to put into a few words very 
good reasons why you should use—for yourself and 
your children —the real boric powder 


COLGATE'S 


TALC POWDER 
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As you write remember that Colgate’s 
has just the right amount of boric 
acid (that mild yet efficient antiseptic) 
and is soothing and comforting to 
chafed or sunburned skins. 


Offers a wide choice in perfumes 


to suit all preferences. 


11 varieties, 


including Tinted and Unscented. 


Sold everywhere—or a trial size sent for F cents 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 
A new size at 10c. a cake 








Whether used to 
absorb moisture, to 
for invigorate the skin, 
MARTEX or to delight the eye 
Beauty by their beautiful 
Mitt designs and tints, 
MARTEX Turkish 
Towels stand su- 
preme as the aristo- 
crats of their kind, 


Sold only in Depart- 
ment Stores, 


COLUMBIA TOWEL MILLS 
W.H. & A. E. Margerison & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10 Cents 


Its daily use 
will wonderfully 
improve the 
complexion 
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; You pour in cream mix- 

ture at oneend of freezer, 
place 3c worth of ice in other end and 
forget it—read or go on with Other duties. 
In 30 minutes you have delicious ice cream 


Write for FREE book of DELICIOUS FROZEN DES- 
SERT RECIPES. Piease mention your dealer’s name. 


Auto Vacuum Freezer Co., 25-A West Broadway, New York City 





WITHOUT 
TURNING 
A CRANK 


A great convenience! Saves 
time, Ice, worry and work. 






Auto Vacuum Freezer 


Compact, handsome in design. Get this freezer 
today. Enjoy the new way of making ice cream. 


BOOK OF 
RECIPES 
































FOURTEEN DESIGNS of SUMMER 
CLOTHES YOU CAN MAKE at HOME 






































941] 9277 9409 


No. 9361~Boy’s front-closing everyday play suit. Sizes 1, 2, 4 and 6 years—10 cents 

No. 9398~—Child’s rompers, slip on over the head. Sizes 1, 2 and 3 years—10 cents 

No. 9291~Boy’s diagonal-closing blouse suit, square collar. Sizes 4 to 8 years—10 cents 

No. 9411~Girl’s Russian-effect dress, splendid lines. Sizes 8 to 14 years—15 cents 

No. 9277~Girl’s blouse, with a sleeveless front-closing overdress. Sizes 4 to 14 years—15 cents 
No. 9409~Little girl’s dress, nice to hand embroider. Sizes 14, 1, 2, 3 and 4 years~10 cents 















—_ 
9236-9373 94 
9404-9390 


Waist, sizes 34 to 42 

Skirt, sizes 22 to 32 

A practical frock~15 
cents each 


Waist, sizes 34 to 44 
Skirt, sizes 24 to 32 
Makes a useful dress 
15 cents each 


Sizes 32 to 42 Sizes 14 to 20 years 

Back-closing dress Misses’ warm-weather 

Made of batiste edg- dress, lace and or- 
ing—15 cents gandie—15 cents 








SSEESESEESSES 

















Waist, sizes 34 to 44 
Skirt, sizes 24 to 32 
Front-closing waist 
and four-piece skirt 
5 cents each 


Blazer, sizes 32 to 44 
Skirt, sizes 22 to 36 
New middy blazer and 
four-gored skirt—15 
cents each 


Sizes 34 to 46 
House dress, very use- 
ful for working around 

15 cents 


Sizes 34 to 46 
House dress and cap, 
apron pattern in- 

cluded—15 cents 


“THESE patterns may be obtained from the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 

Philadelphia, or at 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Be sure to get the summer number of “The Home Book of Fashions.’ Price, 
twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It may be obtained at any of the above addresses. It 
contains a coupon which may be used for any fifteen-cent pattern illustrated in it or in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
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ARIS, Fashion’s Capital, is the cradle of 

style for the entire world, Butterick goes 
to Paris for its style inspiration. Then it \ 
adapts, illustrates and sends these styles right 
back from New York to Paris again, where 
Butterick magazines and Butterick patterns 
sell in preference to all others. 


























~~ 
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At No. 27 Avenue de l’Opéra, midway be- 
tween the Opéra and the Louvre, Butterick 
has had for eighteen years what is said to be 
the most beautiful shop in the world. 























More patterns are sold from this Butterick 
shop than are sold of any kind of pattern in 
any other store in the world, They are 
Butterick patterns—the same identical pat- 
ME =i) terns sold in America, except that they are 

: printed in French and sell for twice the price 
in France that they do in the United States. 


Le Miroir des Modes, which is the French Y 
edition of THE De xineaTor, has a larger 
sale in Paris and throughout France than 
any similar magazine. It sells for 10 francs 
($2.00) a year. It illustrates identically the 
same dress designs you see in your American 
DELINEATOR. 

Paris, Arbiter of Style, puts the golden 
seal of her distinguished favor on THE 


SSS DeELINEATOR and Butterick patterns. y 
‘ Interior of the Butterick shop in Paris £ 


Butterick 


Lew York ‘ Paris ‘ London ‘ Berlin 
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I Did 


Have Corns 


corn again. 


harsh treatments. 
have done. 


“But what’s the use? 


out any 
scientific, sure. 








“And it costs 














“Now, at the first sign, I apply 
a Blue-jay. And | never feel the 


“In two days it completely disappears. 


“I used to pare them. Then | used 
I did all that you 


ue-jay always ends a corn wi 
“A Blue-j y lway d ith- 
inconvenience. 


“Now I never have a corn. 
and years, | have never let a corn 
pain twice. 


=] 





It is simple, 


five cents in that way 


to end a corn forever. 


In years 


“For your own sake, go get 
Blue-jay.” 


Blue-jay 
Ends Corns 


15c and 25c at Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


































| HAND-I-HOLD BABE MITS 

For Preventing Purchase from 
, THUMB SUCKING 4 AND *f possible 
*) SCRATCHING &% DISORDERS Consult y ‘your | 


They are ventilated balls of spun 
aluminum—“'Light asa feather.” 
$1.50 per pair. Suitable for 


ane a 


children up to 7 years old. Free Booklet 











BEFORE YOU BUILD sex for: BuNcaLow 
HOMES’’—my book of 

» photographs and reduced blue print 

. plans of well lighted and ventilated 
all-climate homes costing $1,200 
to $4,000. Sleeping porches ‘and 
built-in conveniences. Choice of hun- 
dreds I have built for hot sum- 
mers and cold winters—result of 14 
years’ experience. Price, $1.00. 

Money-back guarantee. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 416 Oxford Building, Topeka, Kansas 


































| 
| 
R.M. CLARK & C0., Boston Dist, Newton Centre, Mass. | | 






A Dash 
of Comfort 


Good Talcum Powders 
are usually so expensive 
that they must be used 
sparingly. But— 


titled “9. 


is the rarest of Talcums, soft as a caress, 
fragrant as a spray of blossoms and so fine 
because it is purified by floating through 
the air. Yet it costs but 10c a can, so that 
you can well afford to be lavish in the use 
of this luxurious powder. 

Also the new Air-Float Baby Talc Borated. 10c a 

. can at Drug and Department stores. 


TALCUM PUFF COMPANY 
Bush Terminal Buildings 
rooklyn, : 
Mfrs. of Dentapearl Tooth Paste 







CARAFE PITCHER 
No. 515 No. 870 


(CONCH RIF Ro. 370] 
Something 
ICY-HOT for Everyone 


See display, at your dealers’, for 
selection. Or send to us for new 
25 


catalog showing pictures and prices 
of all styles. The most complete, 
beautiful and useful line ever shown. 


Keeps Contents Icy-Cold72 Hours 
—or Steaming-Hot 24 Hours 
Every home has need for an ICY-HOT 

Indispensable for nursery, sick-room 

and traveling. Keeps baby’s milk at 

right temperature and invalid’s broth, 

drink, or food, all night, without 

heat or ice, or bothe rof preparation. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


con buying, look for name 
Y-HOT stamped on bottom. 
Bess against breakage— ab- 
solutelysanitary- anatantty taken 
apart—easy to clea 
SPEC ‘TAL —IC Y- ‘HOT Lunch 
Kit, with ICY-HOT Bottle, 
$2 00. Send for catalog showing 
many styles from $1.25 up. 


ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 


\. Dept. S. Cincinnati, O. 
























- White Frost 
efrige 


I want you to know the beauty, convenience, sanitation 
and ice-economy of the White Frost. 
Frost in your kitchen for 30 days’ free trial —freight paid. You 
can send it back at my expense if not satisfactory. 

only round metal refrigerator in the world. The Gold Medal 

winner at Panama-Pacific Exposition. I have no dealers, ¢ 
but sell direct to you. Youcan buy a White Frost on easy 


Let me put a White 


This is the 


terms and enjoy its use while paying for it. Enameled 
snowy-white inside and out, and provided withevery modern 
improvement. Revolving shelves—air-tight cork-cushioned 
doors and covers — cooling coil for drinking water — nickel 
7 trimmings—move-easy casters. Many features found in no 


other refrigerator. Lasts a lifetime. 
Write today for handsome free catalog 
and factory prices. H. L. Smith, Pres. 


White Frost Refrigerator Company 


Ta or N. Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 








SUMMER-HAT 
ECONOMIES 





For Novelty and Ef- 
fect This Veil Ends 
on the Side 


If Lifted Up 
it is Tied 
Coquettishly 


MOTOR hat which is not a dowdy bon- 
net,’’ you say you want. One which you 
can wear in town; and a veil which is not posi- 
tively yards long! Is not the hat above adorable, 
and does it not fill every need of amotor hat with 
all the chic of one’s very smartest dress hat? To 
begin with it is in the new sulphur tone in crin 
braid; the nosegay is of bright-colored felt, 
with a lace holder, and the veil, sewed securely 
around the brim, is of pervenche (periwinkle) 
joined at the side and gold-ribbon bound. 

‘**A cool summer hat for your little five-year- 
old?” Do you like this one on the right? The 
brim is a droopy mushroom in four sections, 
the crown high and 
roomy and the ma- 
terial a pretty flow- 
ered chintz. For 
contrast the brim is 
faced, the crown 
piped, and the hat is aif 
banded in light blue ~*~ 
linen. 

*“How can I make 
the flat flowers 
which are used in 
trimming hats this season?”? Many of the 
flowers this year which grace our hats are 
painted on; others are pretty designs cut from 
chintz and cretonne. Little baskets of flowers 
and birds make charming ornaments when 
applied to crown or brim. Then, too, many 
handmade flowers are used like the fuchsia 
here, the flower of which is but two double 
frills of ribbon an inch and a quarter wide and 
eight inches long. This is placed in a flower 
cup and trimmed 
with green points of 
ribbon, fastened to 
a stem of wire and 
two green ribbon 
leaves attached. 
One or two of these 
would trim a hat 
quite prettily. 





OU think you 

“could sew straw 
braid on a brim, but 
fear to attempt the 
crown.” Well, don’t try, for below is a lovely 
idea for a hat by which you can have crowns 
to match your awning-striped skirt or your 
gay-colored sweater. Sew the braid on the 
brim of the foundation frame, beginning at the 
back on the outer edge, gradually working 
inward. Sew it first on the under side, then on 
the upper. Adjust the strip of sockets of snaps 
on tape around the lower edge of the crown, 
then cut a crown out of the material you choose 
and gather on to the corresponding tape hold- 
ing snaps. 

When completed adjust in position on the 
crown, snapping in place. You can then cover 
the tape with a band of ribbon and a bow, or 
a stitched band and bow to match the crown. 
If you wish to change, one crown may be un- 
fastened and another quickly adjusted. 





Snaps Sewed 
to the Frame 
Secure Crown 





Awnins-Striped 
Crown Slipped 
onandFastened 





Snaps Covered 
With Ribbon “ 
Band and Bow r< 


son S 








NOTE—Can I help you personally with your hat 
problems, or send you a pattern for the child’s hat anda 
separate crown? If so, address your letter, inclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope, to Miss Ida Cleve Van 
Auken, in care of THE Lapirs’ Home Journal, Inde- 


pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“‘Now I’ll Keep Them 
Like That’’ 


HEN the dentist has cleaned your 

teeth so that they are wonderfully 
smooth and white, you make up your 
mind that you will always keep them 
in that perfect condition of refreshing 
cleanliness. 


_ And it’s comforting to know that you can do 
it, if three times a day you use either— . 


Dr.Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Your twice-a-year visit to the dentist 
holds no misgivings, if you've used 
these safe dentifrices 
that bear the signature 
of a Doctor of Dental 
Surge 
Sead 2c stamp_ today 
for a generous trial pack- § 
age of either Dr. Lyon's 
Perfect Tooth Powder or 
Dental Cream. 


I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 


526 West 27th St. 
New York City 
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Lots of 
Young Women 


will have some spare hours be- 
tween now and next fall. They 
can all be turned into money. 


If you will devote some 
of your leisure time this 
summer to looking after 
the local renewals and new 
subscriptions for The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, we will 
pay you liberally for what- 
ever time you can give us. 
Thousands of other women 
will doso. We should liketo 
send you details of the plan. 


BOX 395, AGENCY DIVISION 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 














Keep Sweet 
‘ou 


with ly . 
Cae (Sw = Ron 


A dainty, odorless white 

cerate very effective in 
ft Department and 
Drug Stores 25c and 


destroying odors caused 
by perspiration. 
A touch of “‘Eversweet” 
=> applied to any part 
of the body gives 
50c, or mailed direct 
on receipt of price. 
Free Sample on request. 
Eversweet Co. 
Dept. L. H. J. 


™, instant relief. 
Me. 
100 Beekman St. 
New York 











































Natural Hair Nets 


$1.00 a dozen; usual $2.50 kind. 
Hand made by French peasants; close mesh; extra 
large allover size; three cornered with shaped front. 
Black and all shades of brown, auburn and blonde. 
Postpaid anywhere. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
GEORGE ALLEN, Inc., Importers, Estab. 1829 
1214 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 








Eight inches square 
Angel Food Cake Five inches high 
I teach you to make it. Fa other cakes. They bring 


$2.00 per loaf—profit $1.5 My methods are original 
and different. Never fail. "Wastes free. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box 30, Bay City, Mich. 
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Copyright, 1916, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 





OWN to breakfast early these summer 

mornings for a big bowl of Kellogg’s 

Toasted Corn Flakes with milk and ripe 
red berries. Nothing quite ap- 

ae proaches the delicious flavor of these 


es crispy golden flakes in combination 
with the fresh fruits of the season. 











There are eight wonderful 
toasting ovens at Kellogg’s. 
One is the biggest in the 
world: as high as a 5-story 
house, it cost $10,000. 


ey bring 
original 


, Mich. 





here is always MUSIC 
in the age-old 
Dream-Vision of Flome * 


And the Columbia Grafonola is the 
wondrous fulfillment of this home- 
dream of the ages—* “The One Incom- 
parable Musical Instrument’’ that 
holds in its tone the treasure of all 
the music of all time. 





The eternal beauty of great compositions, e 
the immortal spirit of the great composers, 855° Re | 
and the supreme art of the greatest singers | | 
and instrumentalists—all live again in the 
brilliant, clear notes of the 


OLUMBIA | 


It is music alive with the fire of genius, 
the power and force of personality — human, 
realand gripping—that thrills the hearer in 
the tone of the Columbia Grafonola. To hear 
it is to feel it—and ‘‘Hearing is Believing.”’ 


: sey Sy —— : 
New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. 
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